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THE fiOVERXOK-GENI-nAL. 


general was made a kind of eeape-goat in this qiianel, and subjectM tOjUmncr* 
o\is arvnoyauws vliicli at times reseml>le<l studied insults. - Lord CIic^. -wbo’ liad 
been throngliout the steady supporter of his jwlicy ns goveiiior pf iladms 
suffered in the same way, and therefore Jmd also tendered his resigiigtio^’^^'— 
Though Jtnrquis Wellesley did not state Ins reasons for rtsjgniVv'gvt^tiiS 
directors, he freely communicated them to ilr. Addington, nftcrwanls Lord 
Sidmoiith, und tljen seci-etary of -slate. In a letter addressotl to him ten da3-.s 
after that addressed to the directors, Iio gives u list of gn'evanccs. It is 
nuuecessaiy' to enumerate them further than has been done already-, but ns the 
ehaige brought against the govemor-^meml and his still moi-e celebrated^ 
brother. Colonel WcHeslej*, in i-^ard to the emoJumenta dmw'ii hj* the latter, 
.still posscs.ses public interest, the indignant refutation of it deser\'es to be 
(luotcd. “ Can the court of directors,” he asks, “ supjiose that I am capable of 
pei-mitting the government of Fort St Geoige to grant an extravagant allou'- 
iince to my brother, and that mj' hi-otlior Is capable of accepting such an allou’- 
uucel If such be the opinion of the court, it ought to remove Colonel Welleslej* 
from his coramaud, and me from my government The fact is, that the allow- 
ance is scarcely equal to the unavoidable ex|)€nses of Colonel Wellesley's situ- 
ation, which is known to be of a verj' )K'c\iliar nature, involving the necessitj' 
of a great establishment and of other charges reipiisite for the maintenance of 
our interest in ^that recently’ comjuered kingdom.” After dwelling on the 
affront to 1j» brother, he contimies thus, “It cannot be denied that tho court, 
hj' reducing tho established allowances of Colonel Welleslej’, has offered me the 
most direct, marked, and disgusting personal indignity which could be devised. 
The effect of this order must be to inculcate nn opinion that I have suffered 
my bi-other to derive emoluments beyond the limits of justice and propriety, 
.and that I liave exhibited an example of jirofusion and extravagance in mi 
allowance granted to my nearest connection. I have alreiyly stated that the 
ground of the Older is as unjust and unwarranted in point of fact as its opera- 
tion is c;ilculate<l to be injurious and humiliating to iny reputation and honour 
If tlie court of diieetoTs really wa-s of ojunion that Colonel Wellesley '.s allow- 
nuce-s were too high, the respectful and decoraas ctuu'se would* have been to 
have referred the question to my consideration; nor^csui it be imagined that 
the court would have tmiitteil so indis]>eusable a pi-ecautiou of delicacy and 
justice, unless the co\ut acted niider a strong sense of displeasure and dis- 
1‘ontent at the geiiei-al teilor of my admmhtration, nncl inuler the inJluence oi n* 
nn intolerable jeulousj' of iny IntentioiK.” « The court of dii-ectors, thougli „ 
differing vritli him orr home iiuCterial points, were aware how difficult it might 
be to supply Ids place, arrd therefore, expresriag their high sense of the ze.il 
and’ability which he had di*qilayed, and of the advantages whidi the Comiviny 
would derive from liis continnance in office, begged him to ]>rolong his st.iy 
for nt least .another year Witli this rCqne^ lie immediately complie<l.^^ 
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^ Before concluding the present chapter, it will not ho out of place to recoirl 
the fate of Dhoondia Waugh. After he had taken refuge witliin the Mahratta 
territory, and been pillaged by Dhondoo Punt Gokla, ns has been already ' 
described, he entered the service of the Hajali of Kolapoor, wlm was then at 
war with the peiahwa, hut soon again became his own master, and commenced 
his dpnodations. Having appeared on the frontiers of Mvsore at tlie head of 
.5000 horse, and assumed the title of ■■King of tl.e World,” or '■King of tl.e Two 
Worlds, • the Madras government instrocted Colonel Wellesley "to puniue Iiim 
wherever he could he found, and to hang him on the first tree.” 'Hie sciwice 
was not one in which many laurels could be gained, and yet it was not without 
importance. ■■Dhoondia," as Cdonel Wellesley remarked in a letter to Lord 
IS certainly a despicable enemy, hut from circumstances he is one 
against whom we have been obliged to make a formidable preparation. If 

and dirtr®! l' iT" ”“**■ •“""■“tion of all the discontented 

a”lst urboD «>c British troops took the field 

The latter s* f c ^ hlahrattas had commenced the pursuit 

ml d 1; ■■ “"’Wned a severe defeat Tliey weJe coB- 

nean 1 ^1 . against whom Dhoondia Iiad vowed ven- 

Liios int^h^ear SDwLl^fr “ “l 

persons of note, and then follmvil*! slew him along with several 

Mahratta detachment to take r ® •"*’ obliged the whole 

British troops “f H.illyhiil, gamsoned by 

md Dliooudia was*jiow liel«l kit l.o ^w, 

starting, hud received Colonel WeUesley, 

neceshury into the very heart of the mT /T""* to follow him if 

cirnld have been done for Dho V Without this nothing 

-oved north 1*^ already crossed the frontier, and 

^«Iy. 1800, Colonel W^Ief n^ri^f , 

into .be river r 

however, made his escano and J that was in it.” Dhoomlia, 

body ot i„„„„dem Si^ wecli, m '"i 'T® “““ “ '“i* 

when he was overtaken oi. ITodi I"™* 

better tfjld than in Colonel WoUmW ember. The result cannot he 

his camp at Yepiilpimry, he aavs- In''" "’"“"S “n the IlUi from 

the morning a„d met the Kingnf Uie-wLr.'"'’? ^ i" 

''^™--..gtothesre,tw.^i„-ris:i;^r~ 
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Slahratta and Mogul ca\'alry and me. He drew up, however, in a very strong a d. ism 
position as soon as he perceived me; and the ‘victorious anny’ stood for some 
time with apparent firmness. I charged tltem with the 19th and 25th dmgoons, Defeat aii.t 
and the 1st and 2d regiments of cavalry, and drove them before me till they 
dispersed and -were scattered over the face of the countiy. I then retia-ned 
and attacked the royal camp, and got possession of elephants, camels, baggage, 
fcc., winch were still upon the ground. Tlic Mogul and Mahratta cavalrj' came 
up about eleven o’clock; and they have been employed ever since in the 
pursuit and destruction of the scattered fragments of the rebellious army. 

Thus has ended this warfare, and I slmll commence my march in a day or two 
towards m}’ o^ra country." He writes this confidently, because Hhoondia 
himself was among the slain. The importance of the event was not overrated 
by Major (afterwards Sir) Tlioraas Monro, when he remarked half jocularly to 
Colonel Wellealej', *' Had you and your regicide arraj’ been out of tlie way, 
Dhoondia would undoubtedly have become *in independent and powerful 
prince, and the founder of a new dynasty of cruel and treacheroiTs sultans" 


CHAPTER VIJ. 

trcAty with the Ki2Am.-Sute o( among the Mahnttva — The treaty of tiueein-'A new 

Ttlahratla war— Opentiona in the Deccan— Viotory of Aeaaye — O^wrationa in Qujemt and Cuttack 
—Operations in llinddostan under General Lake — Storming of Alighur — Battle and occnp.ition of 
Deilu— Capture of Agin— Battle of La/rwarec — Con<]ue£t of Bundricund — Battlu of Argaom— Siege 
of natrilghur— Peace with Scindw and Ragnjee BhoDBla 



i^^ARQHIS Tl’’EL£.EStiEl', la agtveing to prolong his stay ia 

^ 'oolCJ*' of»U*turfr- 

Bljj India, had been' influenced, not so much by the request of mimi 
the directors as by the menacing a.spect wltich affairs were 
rapidly assuming. It required liftle political sagacity to 
perceive that the 'peace of Amiens could not be lasting, and 
both tlie dissensions which prevailwl among the Mahnittas, and the Ijostile 
si>irit manifested by several of their leaders, made it impossible to say how soon’ 
a new Indian war of a verj* formidable description might become inevitable 
Under these circumstances the governor-general, even before the flattering 
request of the directors rc.ached him, had so far retracted his intention of resign- 
it5g, a.s to intimate that he would remain until there was a greater prospect of 
permanent tranquillily. The cause-* of threatened di-»turbnncc must now l>e 
briefly tmo-Hl. Tlic Malimttns, who had niarketl llic Ni/am for their prey, 
were greatly di«apito}n(e<l and oflended at the treaty, by which he dissolved his 
connection-s with the Fn-nch. and place«l himself entin-ly under the protection 
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AD isno of the Company. ' Of coume; they were stiU more disappointed and offended 
^yhen they found that treaty superseded .by another, wliich established an 

R.u..o „3 absolute identity of interest between the contracting parties, and made the 
Nizam not so much the ally of the Company as their vassal. By this latter 
treaty, concluded 12th October, 1800. the -Nizam was furnished with two 
battalions of sepoys and a regiment of native cavalry, ns an addition to the 
former subsidiary force, and agreed to cede to the Company .in perpetuity a-', 
much territory as would yield a revenue equal to the amount of subsidy wbicb 
he would otherwise have been bound to pay. ' The possibility of aivears, and of 
the disputes to which they might have given rise, was thus precluded, and at 
the same time the sacrifice made by the Nizam was felt to be comparatively 
slight, because the temtories ceded consisted almost entirely of those which he 
had acquired from Mysore, in Uic wars of 1792 and 1799, and scarcely trenched 
at all on his hereditary dominions, the integrity of which was henceforth 
guaranteed 'WhUe the Brittsji government werp pledged not to interfere in 
any way with his childien, relation^ or subjects, and declared that in regard to 
these they would alwaj’S consider him absolute, they engaged not to permit 
any power or state whatever to commit with impunity any act of \mprovoked 
aggression on his territories As a necessary counterpart of this obligation, bo 
engaged neither to commit hostiUties against other states, nor to enter into 
negotiation with them, \ritliout informing and consulting the Company, and 
in the event of differences arising between him and any other state, he was 
taken bound to submit them to the Company, and acquiesce in their final 
decision 



In the above tieaty the Mahrattas were not entirely overlooked, for it was 
expressly stipulated, that in the event of either the peishwa, Bagojeo Bhonsla, 
or Dowlut Row Scindia. desiring to become a party to it, all or either of them 
should be admitted to all its advantages Whatever these might be, the Jlali- 
raltas were little disposed, and even if disposed would scarcely have been able 
to avail themselves of them Nana Fumavese, who had long conducted the 


government at Poonah.in name of the peishwa, ndth so much ability and 
craaiuess as to merit the surname of the Indian Machiavelli, died at a veiy' 
advanced age, on the I.^th of March, 180Q He was undoubtedly a great 
statesman, and during the latter part of his life compensated by wisdom, 
moderation, and a patriotic spirit, for the errom into which an inordinate ambi- 
tion had led him. His death was the signal for now dissensions. Tlie peishwa 
and Dowlut How Scindia, l>cnt on seizing the immense treasiues which lie was ’ 
believed to have accumnlalcd. quarrelled over them Other disputes foUowed 
.V„orfcr, prcTaiW. AIl.r » kind of nnarcl.y, Scindia re-«tnbl 

Ii.l.cd Ui. nsccralcncy, «l,ile pretending tlic deference for II, e 

iKo.kwn Eaj„ Eo,^ kept Uim virteueUy a prisoner in l,i, palace. l.y placin- 
guard over 1„.„ Tin, a tl.nddon, Rom evl.icR Bajec Hon- ,m, of coumo 
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anxious to be delivered, and he looked anxiously about for*tlie means These a.d. ism. 
he could only obtain by two courses of policy, of which the one was to counter- 
balance the power of Scindia by encoura^ng some rival confederate, and the TheMsh- 
other to accept of a subsidiary force with wliich the governor-general Avas 
willing on certain conditions to furnish him. He preferred the former course, 
and at one time hoped to be able to carry it out hy means of Jeswunt Row 
Holkar, who, without possessing any Intimate claim, had succeeded in placing 
liimself at the l)ead of the Holkar family. As lie Avill soon occupy a prominent 
place in our narrative, a brief account of that family, and of the means by 
whicb he became its head, may now be given. 

The Holkar family are Sudras of the Hhoongur or shepherd tribe, and take 
their name from their native Aullage of Hull or Hold, on the Neera, forty-five fxmiij. 
miles south-east of Poonali. Tbe first member who acquired distinction was 
ilulhar Row Holkar. He was bom about IfiOS, and owing to his father's 
death was removed at the age of five to Candewh, where he was brougljt up by ‘ 

' his maternal uncle. His first employment was to tend his uncle’s sheep. One 
day as he lay asleep in the fields, a cohra-da-capello was seen to interpose its 
crest between bis face and the rays of the sun. This was deemed so favourable 
an omen, that he was sent to push hb fortune as a horseman in the service of a 
Hahrattn chief of the name of Kuddum Bandee. He soon attracted notice, 
acquired some wealth by the mniriage of Golama Baee, his uncle’s daughter, 
and entered the service of the pdshwa Bajee Row, who at once gave him the 
command of SOO horse. Shortly afterwards, he accompanied Chimnajee, the 
pebhwa’s brother, on an expedition to the Concan, and greatly assisted in 
wresting Bassein and various other places from the Portugxiese. So rapid was MoUnt r« 
bis subsequent progress, that in 17-8 be recei\-ctl a jagliire of twelve, and in 
1731 another jaghire of no fewer than serenly districts, north of the Herbiidda. 

In 1750, after Malwah was conquered, nearly tbe whole of its territories were 
divided between Holkar and Scindia, the former receiving 74^ lacs (£745,000)r 
and the latter 654 bes (£655,000) of revenue. Slulhar Row now fixed his 
residence at Indore, which in consequence assumed the dignity and importance 
of a capital. As the Jlahrattas were bent on extending their amis northwards, 

MuUiar Row was chiefly employed in Hindoostan, and took the lead in most of 
their operations in that quarter. He was one of the few JIabratta chiefs who 
escaped unliurt from the disastrous battle of Paniput It has been alleged that 
on this day he did not perform hb part, and drew of£ offended with Sedasheo 
Bhow, the ilaliratta commander-in-cliief, who, wlten urged by him to deJ.iy tJie 
action for n, day or two, disdainfully exdaimed — “M’ho wants advice from a 
goatherd?" Anotlier and more probable account is that Mulbar Row owed liis 
escape to tbe superior manner in which he kept his troops together, and con- 
ductetl their retreat He subsequently acquired considerable tracts in Rajpoo- 
t.ina and in tlie Deccan. His merit as an adraimstrator was not less than hU 
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nearly eighteen montlis he made his escape, and arrived in great destitution at j.d. 
Dhar, where he was hospitably received by Anund Kow, the head of the family 
of Puar. Scindia no sooner heard of his asylum than he threatened Anund 
Row with vengeance if he were not seized or expelled ; and Jeswunt Row, to 
sjiare liis benefactor, departed of his own accord with a few attendant horsemen 
and it small sum of mone^*, which enabled him to raise about 120 half armed 
foot With these he suq^rised a small body of Casee- Row’s household troops, 
and completely defeated tJjem. This first success was followed by others, but 
as he knew that hia illegitimaCT’ would prevent the great body of the adherents 
of the Hblkai* family from joining his standard if he made war in liis own name, 
he piufessed to have espoused the c:\use of Kundee Row, the infant son of 
ilulliar Row, who, since Casee Row’s incapaeit}' made him a mere tool in the 
hands of Scindia, n-as, he ina’mtained, tlie true hem This profesaon did him 
gootl service, and he b^an to collect an army, composed indiscaiminatdy of 
adventurers of all kinds — ^fahrattas, Rajpoots, A^hans, BheeLs, and Findarries. 

.Ies%vunt Row’s force continuing to accumiJate, some leaders of note began 
to join him; and ho added greatly to his strength by entering into an amingo* xu*. 
m«nt with Ameer Khan, a llahometnn predatory chief, who was then encamped 
with 1500 foot in the vicinity of Bliopaul, » city of llalwah situated on the 
norlhem slojre of the Vindhya Ifountains. The tenns of the ngreemeiit con- 
cluded in 1798 were, that the two chiefs should urrite their fortunes, an<l share 
etprally in nil future conquest and plunder. Tlie work of dep^ation was 
iraruetliately commenctHl, and considerable sums were obtained by levying 
forecsl contrilmtions. After a Mtcccssful encounter with ime «if Ca<ec Row’s 
oilicers Jeawuiit Row movetl directly against Mhj'rir, which was then consi- 
dereil the capital of the Holkar doiuinions and obtained a large sum in money 
ami jewcK Wiile at Slhysir. the accidental bursting of n niusket in his liaml 
deprived him of the sight of one of hisfj-es. and three months olnpseil before 
fie Whs agiu'n afife t*» tafce (fie ffeht TTie tune, however, mw-s not fost. as it 
en:ible<l him to give a more jKJifect organization tn his army, while Ameer 
Klnn succtissfiilly cam'etl on the ]ire»Iatoij- Acarfato. At Saugur, in jorticular. 
whi-re the work of unrcstniine*! pillag** was carrie<l on for nearly a whole 
month, an enonnoiw Iv^oty was ohtainwl Under such a mfyle of warfare di'ci- 
pHne wa-* iiniec-'-iblc, and Ameer Khan's .force degencratwl into a mere rabble 
Tlie fu“t Was not unolrv*rvt><l, and an uncsjH.'ctwl attack by an ofiiccr of the 
Rajah of Ih-nvr gave him a severe check A timely reinforca-nieiit by JesVAnmt 
vivisl hiirt, and by ineaiw of their umte«l forv^-s the half of JIalw*,a}i w. 1 .' 
OA«mm Soinilia onuM take any eircct«.al slejK for its pnitectioiL 

As Mv,ti a.^ Scindia was in the field with bis Inttalions the war a--sume*l a 
difrereiil form, and s<‘vi'ral well-omt'-Hteil liattJes wen* f mght One <’f thi-se. 
which ti>ik pbiee in 1701), in the vicinity of Oojoin. Scindhi's capital, aatus 
gviiirtl mainly by Jeswnnl Row’s coorag»* and talent. Tlie capturv of Oi>j»‘in 
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iteelf foUoyed On this oc««ion Jeswunt Row showed how superior his disci- 

Taw t l’ r f T P*”” «i>le-mhi„g his treasury hy a 

suuILd ‘’‘'= P^portion to-theirL or 

whZtnZw "f'y-f 0»j««wa, ere long followed hy a reverse, 
veZhtk of /rT 7'^““ taught him to the 

a™ iZlZthe "' 1 ' '■“ '“-"S euu-’. ““P. 

his arZ i l ilt s T f ■ “ “r ”'''• “ 

plunder. The ^ ^ ^ead them to . 

as no douht was entertaZ 0^' ***'"'' aediimations, 

paysv„uldinthb“;l“^ “ «■“ 

peace svith hZ^irirZ: '’CZl' 

intended to use Jeswunt Row’s influenee P®’®'''™' '"’>1“ had at one time 
liad hy an act of barharism Zde R, “ i"; ®®™‘“P®i®e that of Soindin, 

the only full brother of Jeswunt Eorr^^'* ^‘’•'^ "'tttoojee' HoUcar, 
prevailed at Poonali, Joined a bodv of '*“'“8 the distractions which 

Considering the services wl.ich liisZerS'"^ 'T?’ prisoner. 

Iniglit liave been shown I, ini. but B»i« home mercy 

all tut Tookajee had foH temper, and 

once leun lengwed with Nnoa Fiim« remembeiod only that he had 

-tbing but atroei„„s;r„tf„ZZ "TT ™ •■>"'> 

, 'Vitb 1 ,U favourite at a winZ “Z , ’ 

;n.t and tied to the foot of ZZJZl -n '>« b-'S'-t' 

hut the peishwa. tun.ing a deaf dr t<» hi “’‘’‘-‘PIV victim cried for mercy, 

“lire.. While the .■lepli.antdraggw, Z '->^®-' -■ "’ith oompo- 

to . catl. i„ ri„. laiblie ateeet Be.,i,,e„ f ■■“’''“•-Jn'd to ci-nsli llim 
bwharen, p„,ceedi„g u, p W Sdnllia Z o , 1 r'’ ' "‘'■• 

In this he may ha.-e ,uee,au]e,l l,„t I,’. „ ' ' “’"’P'ctely in his power. 

»t the ™.„e rime piovokiug rirZ"'' '®"- '"rgotto hd was 

Jeswimt Ii„„. 1,„„1 hi, h„,ih„ f 'vnswinec of a foimid.ihle eiiemv 

'ZZr '"■ ‘■' '-•"’■■n.mle.Z -hdialed o',' 

ncx-.„o,„..mr,.I. and fi,.,ii„. ^ ‘l-’innnds In 

‘roiig enough deter- 
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mined to change the se<at of war to the Deccan. When at last, after pillaging a d. iso’. 
the territories of Scindia and the peisliwa without distinction, he was seen 
advancing on Poonah, the consternation was extreme, and the peishwa, driven Jes^nuit 
from all other resources, made overtures for a British subsidiary force. As yet, titties w.tu 
however, he was not so far liumbled as to accept the only terms on which the 
governor-general was willing to grant it, and having once more made common 
cause with Scindia, he determined to wait the result of an appeal to arms. An 
attempt was made to oppose Holkar at the Ally Beylali Pass, but he avoided it 
by making a circuit to the east, passed Ahmednuggur, and finally on the 2od 
of October encamped near Loone, a few miles east of Poo’nali. Two days after- 
waids the encounter took place. The field Avas Avell contested and tlie issue so 
doubtful, that Holkar, seeing part of his army seized Avith panic, exclaimed, 

“As for me, I have no intention of surA'iAoiig this da}’; if I do not gain the 
victor}*, Avhere can I flee?” His words wei-e well seconded by his actions. 

Bringing forward his beat infantt}-, and heading his cavalry in charge after 
charge, ho at‘lcngth carrie<l all before him. Scindia quitted the field in the 
utmost disorder, leaAnng all his guns, stores, and baggage behind. The road 
to Poonah was noAv open, but Holkar would not allow his troops to enter, and 
Avhen some of the Afghan marauders atteropte<I to force their Avny he <Irove 
them back by turning his gims upon thenA, 

The peisliAvn, avIio had made sure of A-ictory, quitted his palace in the 
morning, Avith the intention of taking part in the action. On hearing the 
noise of the firing his courage failed, and he riAmed off to the southward to 
oAvnit the result. The moment it was determined he liastened off to Singhur, 
and sent a tneasage to Colonel Close, the British resident, binding himself to 
subsidize six battalions of sepoys, and cede territor}’ of the annual A*alue of 
tAventy-fiA-c lac.s (£250, 000) for tlieir support .After lemaining tliree days at 
Singhur, he continued his flight, first to ftnghur and then tf» Mhav, from Avhich 
be desjwtcljeil a letter requesting tbe gtn’eroinent of Bomluy to semi sJnpping 
to convey him thither Before a reply aatis rccci\’cd he repaiicd to SeA’erndroog, 
and fiimlly embarked at KcAvaduncla in a British ship, Avhich carried him to 
Ibissfii). whore be arrived <m the Oth of Derenilier. 180i 

The day after tlic action, Colonel Close at Holkar’s request pai<l him a A’i^it, 
and found him "in a small tent, ankle deep in mud, Avounded by n sjiear, nml him m u. 
uitli a ftibn* cut in the be.-ul.’ He expressed himself in the titost fricmlly 
terms towards tlu' British goA’cmmcnt, and solicilc<l Colonel Close to nKslinte 
in KotUing his difTerences with Scindia and* the jwislnva. His suUsequent 
procecslin*^ ovst home doubt on his sincerity R' this as it may. Colonel Close, 
after U-ing detainisl by him ncnrlya month, quiltcsl Po<in.nli rax*j>ortM for tliis 
purjx)sc were gmnUsl Avilli nnicli sevining reluctiinco. Ilolkar'x mfxloralion 
after lus Aiclorj* was not of long conlinuanci* He had liOj>ed by means of it 
to induce B.ij«‘ Itow to retiini. Having failtxl in this objt'ct he threw off 
Aou II. 
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A D im. disauhc, and nol only kvM a Mnlriliulion on roonal. for the piirpoie of raying’ 

his troopa, hut placed Amrut Row, the iKlslni’a'a brother by ndojition, on the 

a"nkt muanud, and began a comne of imliscrim!n.-ite extortion niul pluiKler, Having 
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discharged the arrears of pay and replenished his treasury with the booty tluv^ 
obtained, he matched off towards Central Imlva. 

TreMyof Colonel Close arrived al Bombay on tbe 3d of December, and proceeded 
to BasRevQ On the evening of the Cth, tlie verj* day on which the peishwa 
landed, he wailed upon him, and entered on the subject of the proposed 
treaty. Its various articles were discussed foi the first time on the 18th, and 
by the 31st everything was arranged- The treaty, consisting of nineteen 
articles, is of great length Its leading provisions were, that a subsidiaiy force 
of MX battalions of native infantry, with the usual complement of field-pieceg 
and European artillerymen, shonld be stationed by tlie Company ivithin the 
peisliwa's territories, and that to meet the annual expense the pelshwa should 
cede to tlie Company in perpetuity terriloiy yielding a i-evenue of twenty-six 
lacs — that the contracting parties would reciprocally protect the territories of 
each other, and of their allies, tl»e Company engaging in the event of war to 
furnish as large a force as possible; and the peishwa to furnish, in addition to 
four of the subsidiary battalions, at least 6000 foot and 10,000 horse, to be 
employed as circumstances m^hi requite — that the peishwa would not malie 
any aggression on other states, nor negotiate with them, without informing and 
consulting the Company — and tliat both in regard to existing, and in the event 
of future differences, he would allow the Company to arbitrate, and submit to 
tiieir award By other articles the peishwa engaged not to .allow any Euro- 
peans belonging to a nation at war with Great Britain, or engaged in intrigu- 
ing against Britiali interests, to imde within hLs territories, .and agreed to 
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commute or nbandon ccrlfiin ilahrattn claims on Surat and other distiucts. ^d.isos. 
The subsidiary foree -was “ to be at all times ready for such services as the due 
correction of his higlmess’s subjects find dependants, and the overawing and “f 
cljastising of rebels, oi* exciters of disturbance;” but the Company were ‘.'to 
have no manner of concern -with any of his highness's children, relations, 
subjects, or servants; with respect to whom his highness is absolute.” 

Tlie peishwa had no sooner purchased security at the expense of indej)end- 
ence, than he began to waver and question the propriety of the course 
which he had adopted. He was well aware how obnoxious the treatj’ -would 
be to Scindia, and Ragojee Bhonsla, Rajah of Berar, had repeatedly warned 
him against any step which would increase British influence, and yet he had 
now rendered himself entirely subservient to it. Ostensibly for tlie purpose of 
explaining the tieat}’ and urging them to become parties to it, but really for 
the purpose of excusing himself for having sought European protection, he 
dt'sp.atched an envoy to each of them with a letter, in which he tiiged them to 
march with all speed to Poouah, and punish the rebel Holkar. With his usual sdiidunie- 
craft he Sviid nothing of the British, cidculating that in the event of a collision, L'c^ntoit. 
which he evidently anticqwtctl, he would be able, by not havmg committed 
hiiusolf, to obtain the protection of tlie winning paity. The govemor-geneml, 
who had repeatedly urged Scindi.a to conclude a treaty similar to that of 
Basscin, was in hopes that he -would see the necessity of giring in his adher- 
ence to it, and sent him an iuvitation to that eft'ecl tluough Colonel Collins. 

At flrst Scindia evaded discussion, but on being pressed declared that he would 
neither join the defensive alliance nor obstnict it. thoxigh he expected that, as 
the guarantee of the treaty of Salbye, he would have been consulted before 
jifw arrangements were made. His intentionj^ however, he declared, were in 
every respect friendly to the British government So far was this from being 
true, that ho had despatched an envoj' to Ragojee Bhonsla, for the p\iri-)ose of 
cementing a general SInhratta confcdcracj' against the British as the common 
enemy. 

No time was lost in making the nccessarj* preparations to re-establish the 
pei>,hwa at Poouah. On the 25tli of March, 1803, Colonel Stevenson, at the t.ib 7 »Dn 
head of the Nizam's fiulisi<linry force and two regiments of native cavalry, 
mu-stcring in all above 8000 men. and nccompanietl by 15,000 of the Nizam’s 
troops took up a position at Puriiida on the peishwa's frontier, about 100 
miles east of ids capital, and at the same time Major-general Wellesley (such 
was now bis rank) arrived on the northern frontier of Mysore, at the head of 
8000 inf.mtry and 1700 c-.rvuliy. On the banks of the Kistna, General 
Welle-sley was joined bj* numerous Mahratta jaghiredats in the jwishwa’s 
interest, and began his advance on Poonalu ilolkar’s troops retircil preci- 
pitately as he approached, and as it was leame<l tlmt he had left only a small 
garrison in the capit.al, with iastructions to bum it Ijeforc leaving. Ccnoni! 
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WellMley listened fonvard mtli his cavalry, and took possession of it svitliont 
opposition, on the 20tl, of April. Colonel Stevenson, ivl.ose co-opemtion sv.ss 
"SS. '“''S® ™rtli towanis tlie Godaverj- to protect the connlry 

Holkar’s marnudets. On the 13th of liny the pcishiva arrived from 
Enssem. and resumed his seal on the mu, mid amid gcnenil rejoicings 

Seindia, ,vI.o proceeded to the north after Ids defeat, l.ad in the meantime 
returned, crossed the Nerhudda, and cnmniped at Eoorhanpoor on the Nisam's 
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admitted that he sa^^ nothing which trendied in the least on his legitimate A.D.isoi. 
authority. When pressed as to his intentions, he not only i-efused to explain 
tliem, hut put an end to all fui-ther discn^on hy the following astounding 
announcement; — “After niy interview wiUi the Eajah of Berar, you shall be 
infonned whether it will be peace or war.” 

As Avai* seemed now to be inevitable, tlie governor general vested General 
Wellcsley and Lord Lake, the respective commanders of the nmnes of tlie 
Deccan and of Hindoostan, with the most complete military, civil, an<l poli- 
tical powers. General Wellesley' was specially authorized to negotiate with 
Scindia, Holkar, and Ragojee Bhonsla, with a view to their retirement within 
their own territories, or the granting of some sufficient pledge of pacific inten- 
tions within a certain number of daj's ; should they by their refusal make war 
inevitable, he was to carry it on in the most active manner, and listen to no 
proposals of peace tUl the cliiefs against whom the war was directed should be 
rendered incapable of foi-ther mischief. I<ord L;ike was informed that if war 
took place ita objects were to be the complete reduction of the power which 
the French were establishing in Hindoostan by means of Scindia's brigades, 
the occupation of the whole of the Doab and of Bundelcuud, and the possession 
of Delhi, Agra, and a chain of posts on the right bank of the Jumna 

On the 14th of Julj’ General 'Wellesler addressed a letter to Scindia, in o«>»»iwa 
which, after pointing out the friendly purposes of the treaty of Bjjssein, and nwmJiin 
the apparently hostile intentions manifeatetl by the confederate chiefs, he called 
upon him to separate his army from that of Ragojec Bhonsla and recross the 
Nerhuddn. This being done, he would on his part withdraw the British troops 
to their ordinaiy stations. Four days after writing this letter he wa.s made 
accpiainled with the above powers conferred by the goveriior-gencnil ; he com- 
municated them to Scindia, and at the 6.*imc time instructed the resident, in 
the event of his former demands not being complied with, to withdraw instaixlly 
from the Mahratta camp Scindia at first seemed disposed to yield, but after 
a conference with Ilagojee Bhonsla, and &' <lelay of a few daj’.s rcUirncH for 
answer on the Soth of July that they were within their own territories and 
woul<l promise not to pass the Adjunta HilK nor march to Bonah; os to the 
treaty of Ba.'s.Mjin, they had already a.«ss»Jrcd the govcmor-gonernl that they 
would not interfere with it. After a number of promises and cva-^ioiLS, ly 
which they managed to spin out the time till the Hd of August, the resident 
•juittotl the Mnliratta camp, and Geneml Wellesley prepared to conimcnco hos- 
tilities by the attack of the fortress of Ahmctlnuggur 'Hie petinh or town, 
which li.id a lofty >rall fl.ankcd with towers, but no roinpurt, ivas doft‘j)ded by 
a number of Arabs, supj>ortcd by a InttAlion of Scindia's regular itifuntiy, and 
a liotly of horse, who l.ay cncampc«l ill an open epace la-lwevn the town and 
fort. The rcM-.t.ance was vigorous, the enemy retirin" to the houses after the 
Wall was forced, and keeping up a destructive lire fn.>m thenu llu* captiitv. 
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Imwever was completed in a single day. On tlie following day, the Otli of 
An^st the general, after reconnoitring the fort, seised a position within 400 
J^rds of ,t In the course of the night a battery of four guns was erected, and 
the morning at daylight it opened with such effect that the killedar offered 
otrea for surrender. Immediate submission was demanded; and at last, on 
the 11th, he surrendered, on bemg pei-mitted to depart with his garrison and 

private property. The possesbion 
of this place was of great import- 
ance, from its position on the Ni- 
zams fiontier, and the facilitie? it 
afforded for future operations, hy 
furnishing a laige and secure dep6t 
for provisions and military stores. 

After this capture, and the 
occupation of the adjoining dis- 
tricts, General Wellesley moved 
to the Godavery, and crossed it 
on the 24th of August, Colonel 
Stevenson in the meantime mov- 
ing northwards in the direction 
of Am-ungabad. Seindia and the 
Kajah of Berav w'ere now also in 
motion. After penetrating the 
Adjimta Pass, they had marched 
eastward, and seized Jalnapore. or 
Jaulna, about forty miles east of 
that General Wellesley bad arrive.! a,.w. ^“^“^^abad, and then, on finding 

. to the south-east, as if intending to the SOtb, turned suddenly 

Hyderabad, where the d^ft „f Oodavery and make a dash at 

h.s son Seeunder J.ah, were perl, am !!! -’"eceKion of 

counteract tliis design, and eithe,^ 7^0 ““empt- To 

tliem to a retreat. General ITelleslev folio of ““rd 

P'etely checked their opemtiom tlThl 1 Tr^ ™ 

"P » position to the n„rtl, of Jalnapore n ‘ ‘‘•'■riened hack and took 

of the confedemtes, endeavoured to Lino “ ""mediate vicinity 

l-i-S. he afterwanis succeeded by r nt ‘''-he failed! 

:r-^-een,.er.w.itm,an^;--^ 

* ® Was encamped 
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south side of the river to check the movements of tlic enemy’s horse, of whicli 
a consiclerable number had crossed the Knilna, and followed tlie British in their 
movement eastward. Thkw.T3 the ostensible reason— but there is said to have 
been another. Intelligence had been received that the pcisliwa’s cavalry ' 
intended to join. Seindia, instead of attacking him, and were therefore placed 
where they could do the least mischief The first line of British infantry con- 
sisted of the advanced pickets to the right, two battalions of sepoys, and his 
majesty’s 7Sth Highlanders ; Ore second of his majesty’s 74th regiment and 
two hattohons of sepoys; and the third of his majesty’s 10th dragoons and 
three regiments of native cavalry; in all 4500 men. Opposed to them were 
Monsrem- Pohlman’s brigade of 0000 men, Dupont’s of 2500, and four battalions, 
riruster rng -2000 men, belonging to the Begum Srrmroo. These, formim. 10,600 
arfflltv •'J- ^'“I’can officers, were exclusive of tl.e 

in" 100 vun°s ' titxm of artiUery, exceed- 

ford the k!’i “ '»™»'>ade on the British as they were moving to 

opened or the rernTat wTT 7"“ 

little progres, TuM be mwl n I" '^-y. 

enemy, the British loss in m iT"i® ^ tremendous cannonade of the 

not be moved forward They were 'tWf ’a 

General Wellesley plaoin" himself at tl t,”"*! ordered to be left behind, and 
combat. When the Mahrattm. £ Hr '*“■ “''’anced to close 

marching steadih’ and intrenulK- ♦ comparatively insignificant hand 

appalled, as if nncertain whether^t astonished and 

flight. Shame ratlmr tl™ '* «« encounter or save themselves by 

charge with the bayonH" n ^ ‘" 

the moment bayonet, woro mnLd "ae« ““ ""’““‘‘Me- Tl'C first line 

the second line placed along the '’°’c'y P''«ued on 

infantry nnd the 7rtli regiment noste.1 '‘™=sle the pickets of Hie 

second lines bad licen so Sncl, thLnrf Ch ra'Sl'‘ Aret ""J 
tliat a iKTdy of Malimtta horse were emboiLn 1 “t-dioned near Assaye, 

I’»i-1 deaily for „,eir prcsmnpti^ ^ They 

■”;"‘'r-r'’»rg« of the British instantly met by a 

"•.th groat slang, irer i„t„ the river M«.nwl “ t ,e i™''"’ 

tl.e bayonet continued to do 
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its work, ancl the enemy’s second line gave way still easier than their first a d isos. 
Tlie flight was now general, and the victory complete, though an incident 
occjureil which, but for the cool intrepidity of the commander, might have 
converted it into a defeat 

■ The cavaliy having crossed to the north of the Juah, were following the Catueof 
fugitives with great slaughter along the hanks, and the infantry were also in 
eager pursuit, when they suddenly heard a cannonade in their rear. The cause 



was soon explained A considerable ntunber of ilahrattas had thrown them- ^ 
selves dmm among their gtin^ where tliey lay like heaps of dead Believing 
them to be so, the British -line passed them without notice, and were continuing 
the pursuit in disorder, when the fancied dead suddenly sprung up, and turned 
tiie cannon upon the pursuers. Before the mistake could be retrieved, some of 
the enemy’s corps, who had been retreating in good order, faced about, wliile 
several bodies of their cavaliy kept lioveiing at a short distance. Tiie battle 
had in a manner to be fought over again, till General Wellesley put liimself at 
the head of the 78th regiment and the 7th regiment of native cavalry, and 
cliaiged the ilahrattas who had seized the gims. He succeeded, but only after 
a bloody contest, in wlilcli he had a horse shot under him, and was in tlie most 
imminent periL Colonel ilaxweU, though equally successful in charging the 
iiifantrj* of the enemy, who ha<l halte<l an<l formed anen*, was not jiersonaU^j' so 
forl\male, for the chaige cost him his life. 

The battle lasted \ipwnnls of three hour^ and was not gained without a 
hca\y loss. Tlie niiml'cr of killed and wounded in the British army was 13CG, 
rather more than a third of all tlio troops engagctl; tho enemy left 1200 dead 
on the field of battle, and the country covered with their wounded, though the 
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^ .small iiUMibcr of the victory, iiml the inrhlcnt nbove ineiitioiicd, prevented them 
from reaping the fidl frnlts of their succew Tlieir tropliies ivero Mven rtnnd.irdt 
^ the camp mpupage, a mimhcr of hullochs and camels, n large quantity of mili- , 
tary stores and ammunition, and nincty.ciglit pieces of ordnance, ’ Colonel 
Stevenson liaving joiimt with ids division on tlic evening of tlie 2 llli, was 
despatclicd in pursuit of the enemy, wlio liad fled in tl.e direction of tlie 
Adjunta Oliant On tlie Stii of October a letter was received from l!al,ajeo 
Klioonjur, now one of Seindia’a. thotigli fonneily one of tlie peisliwa’.s irdnistcrs. 

It was addressed to General Wellesley, and purportcsl to he written hy Scindia’s 
authority. It requested that an envoy might he sent to his camp for the pur- 
pose of negotiating a peace. It was impossible to listen to sueli a prolios,al. 
Tim writer allowed no proper authority, and his previous character makes it 
doiihtfid ,f he had ivcolvd any U seemed expedient, however, not to leave 
It iinamwored, and thereforo CenomI Wellesley, while declining the overture 
m the form m which it had l«n made, declared his readiness to receive at the 
Dritish tamp with cvety mark of distinction, nny person duly anthoriced by 
tilitlT^'''°'”*'* ‘o ‘I'O termination of hos- 

" war?aW D"^‘'\'“"r "if 

Zui forPoo^al 'r' ‘ "rturwards to tarn 

Z U Zde'd to 1 n ""rth to Boorlma- 

lion L do J^^J^udda in complete iisorganto- 

ahout ten miles tarti.er noriZ oZi'riSHT '““‘f 

and effected a lodmnent Z,i„ iso 1 c "ft''® 

defence might have been made as the id ^ ^ ^ Prol™at«’ 

the Satpoom range beWeen the v.allL If theTT® ^ 

strong both by natnre and art No ^ P Narlimlda, 

than the killedar agreed to the Pad the batteries opened 

l:>een offered him, and delivered un tl* accepted the hribe wliicli lia<l 

.uitted to depart with ttl ZZ ^ t^^™ " Z 

rnpeca as .arrears of onv a™„i P™P“ty. “”t receiving, moreover, 20,000 
in the Deccan, and aa bk nrosi^^”"' ■'vliich Scindia pos'5es.sed 

oi- deemed it expedient extreme, he desired, 

ambassador to the British camn ^ accordingly sent an 

Scindia's real object ^as to aware that 

ambassador with every demZUZ 7 

fsrences agreed on the 23a of various con- 

condition was, that Sdndia should ocennv ' principnl 

poor, and that the British shoida not aZnoe Srther SoZa 

niuer into his dominions. As 
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— WooJ'ilglo'i. mnrelicd on llic 21ht of Aogusl ngninst liarowli, nitiwlol 
on the right hunk of Iho Ncrhnildn, lliirty inilra iil.ovo iU moulh in tlio Golf 
“f C'WnW- Tho iictWi n-ns piind on the “llli, n Ijrcncliing hiittory of ln« . 
eighteen iioniidcm opened on the 2Ctli, niid n hroacl.' eireoted, rvliicli wa, pm- 
noimcod pmcticaUe on the 2911,. The nsaanlt, delaved till three o’cloek in the 
anernooii for the co-opemtion of a giin-hoat, which wee, limvever, iiiiiiMc from 
la o«ncM of tlio ^^fttcr to nppmncli, \^*a^ rucccksAiI, after a vigoroin 
remstnnee inado ehiony by Amin, who formed ,,art of the gani.on, llie 
capture of the town w,« followed by tbe occupation of the whole di.tricl, tli« 
cvcniie of wliieli wa, eellmated nt eleven lacs (£110, 000). Colonel Wool- 

VniZ T Z! “"■J M'cn Minin, oned the adjacent fortress of 

lonanghur. It consisted of a lower and an upper fort, „cc, pvino the sides 
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and summit of an immense rock «o Tod , ’ , 

only on the north aide The kill’ 1 r^ as to be accessihk 

fort, happily lost courage, and a nl ** Z 'seeing a breach made in tlie lower 
was obtained by capitnkatioii in niiglit lias'e held out for months 

tions in Qujerat had been skilfull “ 1 '°”™' ”■ *"■ ^'"s “i*'"*' 

celerity and success, that before tl^ ^ and were eaecuted with so mucli 

of ground within the province. '' September Scindia had not a 

into tbe territories of "uT'lLS'o'f oMTi'ed with equal success 

included in the grant of the detannee^r-' ‘'>0 whole of Orisss'i 'vtis 

obliged to rest satisfied svith ™'-o. ‘l>o Company I.ad been 

Md by the llahmttas, who. S Cuttac^c was 

^ * ^‘^™pany possessed it thA ° refused to part witl* . 

- t .trotduu. nom Z a eontinuoL line of 

-ch a ooinniunic.tion W W W 

oHized, and negotiations liad been 
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repeatedly entered into for the purpose of acquiring it, either by exchange or a.d. 
purchase. The war into which the Rajah of Berar had rashly entered seemed 
to afford an opportunity of acquiring it by conquest, and it was accordingly 
determined to wrest it from him. With tliis Tiew the governor-general, in 
fixing the localities which were to be made the seat of war, allotted an 
important detachment for Cuttack, whidi, when held by an enemy, not only 
enabled him to cut off the land communication with Sladras, but brought him 
into dangerous proximity to Bengal. Indeed, during the first Slahratta war, 
the part assigned to the Rajah of Berar by Ins confederates was to ruiu.tlie 
Company’s interest in their most valuable province, by leading an invading 
army direct to Calcutta. 

The force designed to operate in Cuttack consisted of 573 Eurepeans, and 
24GS native infantry and cavalry, unth some artillery, under Colonel Campbell 
Besides these, 500 Bengal volunteers under Captain Dick, and the same number 
under Captain Morgan, were embarked. at Calcutta, the former to land at 
Ganjam. to support the main body whicli had previously a^embled at that place, 
and tlie latter to seize the port of Balasore, whicli then belonged to the rajah. 

At Jellasore, situated on the north bank of the Subanreeka, which bounded the 
Company’s and ‘the rajah’s territories on the north, as the small river at the 
mouth of which Ganjam stands bounded them on the south, was assemble*! 
under Colonel Ferguson another detachment of 750 sepoys, and 84 cavalry of 
the governor-general's body-guard; wliilo at Midnapore, forty miles further 
north, a reserve of 800 sepoys and 500 native Bengal volunteers had been 
fonned, for the double p\rrpose of supporting the advanced corps, and checking 
any inroads of the rajah’s predatory liorse. On the 8tli of September Colonel 
Campbell moved forwanl with the main body towanls Cuttack, but a severe 
illness under which he was suffering obliged him to resign the command to 
Colonel Harcourt the governor-generars military secretary. On arriving at 
M'lma.V.’ja/viaL, wsiafoi.’Wi'i., Oalnn/it 

despatched a letter to Brahmins of Juj^ernaut, recommending them to place 
their temple under British protection. They at oace complied. The city of 
Juggernaut was occupied by the Britlsli troops on the IStli, and the British 
connection with Hindoo idolatry, nflcrwanls so justly reprobate^!, began to Jjc ^ 
fonnetl. The dilficultics of the march were now greatly increased, botli by the 
badrifiss of the weather and considerable nunibeia of the enemy, who hovcrcil 
on the British rear and fl.anks without venturing to come to close qn.arter5. 

.Still, Colonel Harcourt continued to make steady progress, and ai rived in the 
l»cginning of October at the fort of Barabuttee, only a mile distant from tin* 
ton-n of CutUick. Tlie fort, though possessed of considerable strength, w.as 
taken by storm on the 14tli with little loss. Previous to this capture, impor- 
tant reinforcements bad been made to the main body by the junction of the 
«letnchmcnti under Colonel Ferguson and Oiptain Jlorgan. Tlie latter had 
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been completely siicccssM nt Bilnsonl, wliicli wna gained with the loes of only 
one sepoy killed and three wonnded. The rapture of the fort of Barhutteo was 
nnmcdiatcly followed by the submission of tlie whole province of Cuttack, and 
Colonel Ilareourt immediately prepared to pracoed westwanl, through the defile 
Bemath, into the other territories of liie rajah, for the purpose of co-operat- 
ing With General Wellcslo}*. 

Hindoostan, though tho account of the imlitni^- opcmt!oii9cniTiud on within 
‘ ^ rasmed for tlie last, wm in Mimo respects the most important seat 
ot the wav. TIic main army, under U.e pemonal command of General Lake, 
commander-in.clnef. assembled in the DoaI>_tlio fertile province so billed from 
Ijmg between two rivers, tlie Jumna and the Oanges-nnd amounted to 10,500 

BuniJlran r'Tl' f ? w''"''”' i'-HKiso of invading 

<11 1 “'-"‘l.row of the regularly 

1. ephned brigades, commanded by llomsieiir Perron, and wliiei, riiom-h 

r:Sor‘"f^ ”” i-'q-den; ami'Itirel,. 

attuiifr T: '’''"“'’“S «■> l»y. they had 

f re uZT”T " - the -cry heart 

lerlr ‘ m ‘''7, and a, if they had been absolute 

influenee on everv^-TT' '"tl' despotic sway, hut were extending their 
nriZmirinc ciSs “J I'l^r^'iisive wllli the 

offit Tmitt ifsi " ^ Stuart, a British 

tics. Perron's brigades rai.“ered"nu « CM TOn‘''^ 

-&s" « -t- 

along the light bank of the Gano ” ° moved nortliwaid 

from Canonic Prom1ht:„lm^;r.r^^^^^^ 

westwaiiL Hostilities were not vpf n j ^ quitting the river proceeded 
at Secundra, General lake received draii.^b.|''*°r‘'' "■''™ 

authorizing him to eomniencc active onemt^ SOvernor-geiioral, 
their allic, should iutelli^euee of a , “S' Perron, and 

received fiom General Wellertey. . 0^1 e. ™™" ^e in the meantime 
detachment from Futtehghiir under Gen i w ’ ''' “™y roinforeed hy the 

r.ontiam, within sight of the mosque^Sl I”!' 

ported not far fr„,n the fortressT Alinh^' ^ 'strongly 
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trong. On the right was the fort of Aligbnr, in' fiont a cl^p mora5s, and on a.d. ijm 
be left difficnlt ground, and some villages affording good cover. The last being 
vidently the weakest point. General Lake selected it for his attack. In pro- 
ortion. however, as the ' British advanced the enemy receded, and finally 
handoned the field without hazarding a general action, il. Perron retired 
owards Agra, le.aving the command of Alighur to iL Pedron, ^vith instructions 
o defend it to the Last extremity. 

General Lake having taken possesaon of Cod, and encamped on its north 
ide, summoned M. Pedron to surrender the fort The answer was, in terms of 



bis iii'tructions, that he was determined to defend it As delay would only 
have renderoil the capture more diOicult, it was resolved to lo‘=e no»time in 
making the assault. Tlie morning of the 4th of Scpleml*er was fixed upon, 
and the attack was to be led by the Honourable Colonel Monsou- On the 
previous night two covering batteries, each of four cigbteen-pounders, wore 
tivcteil to protect the approach of the storming party, which left the camp at 
thrt-e in the nioming, and by making a circuit, atrivetl within 4000 jariN of 
the gatewav, wthont l>eing lUscovered. Having halted here till the signal was 
given,* the V moved on under cover of a heavy fire from the batteries, till they 
were within 100 yanls of the gate. A traverse recently erected in front of it 
was moimtcii with three guns but the enemy were di'h'dgod lofore they had 
time to fire them, and Colonel Slonson pushed forward with the two flank 
cvmpanic'. of the TCth regiment, in the hope of King able to enter the fort with 
tlio d< fenders cf the traverse. On arriving, he found the fird gate shut, while 
the eiilranee was raked by guns, which kept up a dv^tructive tirv of gTaj'O 
Two tadderswere in-tantlr appllt^l. Imt a fonaitUMe row c f pikcmim m.acle it 
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^ P impossible to mount. An attempt to force the gate, first by a six and then by 
a twelve pounder, did not succeed, till after a delay of twenty minutes, dmicg 
Si’h" **“ P'lrty stiX** exposed to a severe Are of grape and musketry. 

During this delay the enemy aetually crowded the scaling ladders, and come 
down by them to engage their assailants hand to hand. It was at this time 
that Colonel Honson was woimded by a pike and the British sustained their 
Iieaviest loss As soon as the first gate was forced the storming paity advanced 
along a narrow circular road, defended by a round tower, looplioled for muske- 
try, which plied incessantly, while sliowem of grape were poured down from a 
neighbouring bastion. Happily, the second gate was easily forced, and a third 
was gained before the enemy, now becoming confused, had time to close it A 
fourth gate threatened to he a fatal obstacle. The twclve-ponndet, after some 
delay m bringing it forward, failed to force it. At length an entrance hiving 
been gamed by the wicket, the whole party rushed forward, and having gained 
the ramparts soon rendered further resistance vain. In the com-se of an hour 
they Imd mada themselves masters of a foiiress long deemed impregnable. The 
total Britisli loss m killed and wounded was 223; that of the garrison in killed 
alone, not so much by the sword of the assailants ns by desperate attempts to 
f ‘h® commandant, was among the prisoners, 

oth... ^ ™ valu-ablo acquisition, not merely on its ovvn account, 

" madlT -Mch it eontained, the French having 

bv t certainly justiflecl 

sm lded bv" ““cal strength of the place. Its site on an eleaifod plain 

eZtot i - the rainy scasonfancl 

to add to* its y, y “f yoch engineers could devise had been employed 

t d a, W “ttfo " ‘’■^y 

hi W " dmwhridge, it never could 

guns found in the fort was”^l' upproachea The number of 

^ ~«-tion Of a dntwhridge making the 

rcc<nvca a letltT from M p,.rm„ • Geneml Lake 

Seindia, and ivqucstln" iiemiiision 'm ^ ■'? '•"'tted tile service of 

I-uekuow. under the i4.rt either of a '"r '^““''y P™I’crty to 

cscorl-s were at oiico gmnteil him no 1 T •'“'y-guard. Belli ' 

>v..l of Cliandemagons W,aUn;r tholoUr^f^llll 


l«n. it did giaal Kn.ie„ ,„a,„ BriliV." ZnT f “"y 
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as received which made it almost cex-tam, that it would not be permitted to a :>. isna. 
ach Delhi without a stru^le. Sixteen battalions of regular infantry, GOOO 
•valry, and a large train of artillery, under JI. Bourquieu, were said to have 
ossed the Jumna for the purpose of giving battle. The intelligence proved 
irrect. On reaching the place of encampment, near the Johna JTullah, about 
X miles from Delhi, the tents were scarcely pitched when the enemy appeared 
I front in great force. On reconnoitring. General Lake found their' whole 
ireo strongly posted on a rising ground in order of battle. Each flank was 
ivered by a swamp, and wliile the cavaliy were stationed beyond it, tlie front 
■as defended by a line of entrenchments and numerous artillery. 

General Lake, on reconnoitring, had taken with him the whole cavalrv', con- 
i'lting of -three regiments On making himself sufficiently acquainted avith 
lie numbers and position of the enemy, and perceiving that they could only 
e attacked in front, he sent instant orders for the infintrj’ and artillerj* to 
jin the cavalry. As the latter were two miles in advance of the cani]>, an 
lOur was lost before this junction was eflectecl, and in the meantime the enemy 
:ept up a cannonade which caused a considerable loss in men and horses. The 
amoral himself had n horse shot under him, as had also hU son, Jfajor Lake, 
it a later period. After a time it seemed doubtful if success could be obtaine<l 
vhile the enemy kept their position, and an attempt wa.s therefore made to 
Iraw them from their entrenchments by means of a feint. Tlie cavalry accord- 
ugly were onlered to retire, with the double olycct of alluring tlie enemy into 
;hc plain, and covering the advance of the inf.mtrj'. The mannuixit* suceeeded, 
riie enemy, convinced that the withdrawal of the cavair)’ was tlie commence- 
iivent of a n’tn’at, rushed for%vard, shouting as if they had gaine<l the victorj’ 
Meanwhile, the British infantry having come up. the cavalry opened in the 
eentre and allowed them to adsmice to the front Great wrus the suqirisc and 
•tuistcniation when the enemy, instead of linding the confusion of a retreat 
viw themselves face to face svith a firm and impenetrable line of infantrs' 

Tlie order to advance was immediately given. General laike himself leading in 
]H*rs.m, at the head of tlie 7(ith regiment, in the fan* of a tremendnns tin* of 
rnuml gnq>e and chain shot On arriving within n hundred j«c«*s. the whole 
line tired a volley, and then nislied on with the Imstinet TJie n*sult was not n* >««!'• 
for n moment doulitful The enemy, ns if a g»*neral panic h.ul pcizisl them, Ihsl 
with ])n‘cipUanov in all din*olions. The cavalry and gallop<‘r-guns, taking up 
the pursuit, foUowisl the fugitiv»*s to the banks of the Jumna, in which pro«li- 
gioiis mimlK-rs of them js-rislitsl. The Ii»ss of the British m killc<l nial 
woumhsl w.as tliat of the enemy was roughly e>tiniafisl at tlOGO Tlie 

immrsliale tn>phii*s of the victors' wn* aixty-eight piwes e>f eniinon. two 
tumbrils IvVii willi Irc.asure and tlnrty-s«*veii la«Ieii with nmmmiitioit. ticsidcs 
twetily*fi>ur which wen* blown uj», TJie li.'ittle, wliirli was futigbt within «ight 
• if the lowers of Delhi and takes its name from it. was (idtuwtsl bv the ev.»nn- 

veu n. »•> 
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tion of this celebrated capital of the Moguls by the enemy, and the undisputed 
occupation of it by the British forces. 

Some time previous to the baiUe a secret communication had been opened 
•with Shah Alum, assuring him, if he could place himself under the protection 
of the British government, that every demonstration of respect and attention 
would be paid to-wards his majesty on the part of that government, and that 
an adequate provision "would he made for the support of his majesty, and of his 
family and household." He returned an answer expressive of a wish to avail 
himself of this offer, and accordingly, when the army crossed the Jumna on 
the 14th of September and proceeded to take possession of the city, they were 
hailed as deliverers. The interview of General Lake -with Shah Alum took 
place on the 16th, and must have seemed to the governor-general very important, 
since he has condescended in one of his despatches to describe it circumstantially 
The Prince llirza Akbar Shah, the heir-apparent, was deputed to conduct the 
commander-m-chief to the royal presence. He vvas to have arrived at twelve 
o clock, but oriental etiquette made him late, and he did not arrive thl half-p*^^ 
three. The governor-general's description thus continues By the time his 
royal highness had been received, remounted on hU elephant, and the whole 
cavalcade formed, it was half-past four o'clock The distance being five miles, 
the cornmander-in-chief did not reach the palace of Delhi until sunset. The 
crowd m the aty was extraordinary; and it was with some difficulty that the 
Jdcade could make lU xvay to the palace. The courts of the palace were fiJl 
deS,-’ deliverance of their sovereign from a slate of 

‘ “=““‘»der.in.ohierwas mhered » 

the ainm^lTr*' ™erahle emperor, oppressed hy 

■■ X wT;': r"'; " -"“Py. of his royal 

state, with every estemai appearance of the misery of his'comUtion." From 

a, '"Sril Z Z ““S »f tl-a aaptaro of Delhi 

house of Timour fromZ Z “"V?'"* emperor Shah' Alum, and the royal 
to expect that the irovemo'^’ ''™'lagc,'' one is almost prepaieJ 

least ta give WU toZr af Z T empire, or .1 

from him since the grant of^the^d Comiiany themselves had wrested 

-terliiig, which they had ^''™""«t-‘l'e resers-ed revcni.e of £250,000 

reality because they foui>4 flimsy pretext, but m 

Allahabad inidCoJh.whll'XirhorT""*"""'' 

sold for their „,n, l„hoof l„ the v HT" "“"’““"y “ I"’ ‘nrslccs, tl.ey 
intanded., it would wLe„ td “7 

govemor.gcneml's schemes; and I.rcoTi/huZ^*'’''^ ‘'“'■ 

lirehide to l,i, p.mil instnielion. that mich •• , “"“"ese was only » 

and eonvenienee „n,i, royaU^Z “'“''f 

j > mii^ as Was consistent with thv 
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due security of their persons.” Shah Alum appears to hare repaid his bene- ad.is33. 
factors in their ONvn coin. " In addition to other marks of royal condescension ‘ 

and favour,” says the governor-general, the emperor was graciously pleased to intemew 
confer on General Lake the second title in the empire, Sinnsatn-u-Doidak, coionei 
Ashgar-ul-iloolk, Khan Doivmn Khan, General Gerald Lake Behander, 

Fxdteh J ling — ‘ the Sword of the State, the Hero of the Land, the Lord of the 
Age, and the Victorious in TVar.”‘ ilerely to show that the governor-general 
was not permitted to monopolize the pompous verbiage used on this occasion, 
we quote the following obserration on it by Major Thom:' — “In whatever 
light distinctions of this nature may appear to those who consider the hLaze of 
power alone as the highest le^timate source of glory, without an}' regard to 
the means by which it is acqnired or the consequences produced, the mind of 
nohler sentiments and more delicate feeling will estimate them according to the 
merits by which they have been earned, qnd the spirit from whence they flow. 

Though these lofty titles “were conferred upon the British general by a sove- 
reign destitute of wealth, and shorn of the beams of regal majesty, the import- 
ance of the service and the gratitude of an enfranchised people gave a splendour 
to the grant equal, if not superior, to the glittering rewards of renown.” At 
the time when Shah Alum performed his part in this empty ceremony he was 
eighty-three years of age. He lived other three years, and at his death in ISOU 
was succeeded by the above prince, Mirza Akbar Shah, “ who,” says Thom, 
“ascended the tlironc without molestation, a circumstance unparalleled in ’the 
history of Hindoostan.” He could not add, what will afterwards be seen, that 
he was destined to be the last who sat upon It, and to end his days on a savage 
island ns a just punishment for atrocious crimes. 

Lea>*ing Colonel Ochterlony in charge of Delhi, General Hike, on the 24th 
of September, 1803, commenced his march southward along the right hank cmAEi^ 
of the Jumna. His object was jVgra, wliicli was in the hands of Sciudia’s 
adherents. He arrived before it on the 4th of October, and by the 7th had 
tffi Ves tamniramxsAiutffl VA'n •scmvtmAwig wenArj. \Vrt: Wn Vns 
concluded a treaty offensive and defensive with the Rajah of Bhurtpoor, who 
immediately sent him a reinforcement of 5000 cavalr}*. The garrison of Agra 
had previous to the war been commanded by British officers, who since its 
commencement were so much suspected by tlie troops that they had placed 
them in confinement. So great was the confusion wliich prevailed in consequence 
of this proceeding, that when General Lake summoned the place on his arrival 
no answer could be returnetl- It was determined, however, to make a vigorous 
defence. Seven battalions of Scindia’s itgular infantry were encamped on tlie 
glacis, and were in posses-sion of the town and the ravines surrounding the south 
and south-west faces of the fort. Though Tliom makes no mention of tlie 
circumstance, Duff s.a}-s that they were thus encamped without the fort because 

^ c/ iht TTaf iit TitJta |* ICC, IZT. 
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“the gamsoa were afraid to admit them, lest they should plunder a rid> 
treasury which they •nished to reserve to thcmselvea” It was neceasary to 
dislodge these troops before approaches could be made. They were accordingly 
attacked on the morning of the 10th, and, after a severe struggle, completely , 
defeated, the town, twenty-six fine brass guns, and as manj' tumbrils laden 
wntU ammumtion, remaining in possesion of the victora Two days afterwards 
the remainder of the battalions outside the fort, amounting to 2500 men, sur- 
rendered. The siege was immediately «)mmenced, and made rapid progress. 

A grand battery of eight eighteen-pounders opened on the 17th, and with such 
effect on the south-east bastion that a practicable breach would soon have been 
effected. The garrison, who had prenously employed their British officers to 
make terms for them which they did not keep, were now in earnest in offering 
to capitulate on the morning of the 18Ui. The terms allowed them to depart 
with their clothes. Their number amounted to about GOOD. • Within ‘the fort 
were found tumbrils laden with treasure to the amount of twenty-two lacs 
(£222.000), together with 164 pieces of 
ordnance, 7C of them brass, and large 
quantities of ammunition and stores. 
“Among the ordnance,*' says Thom, “’k' • 
one enormous brass gun, which, for mag- 
nitude and beauty stands unrivalled. 
length was 14 feet 2 inches, its calibre 
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A D ,m rigU angles to the enemy's position. -The object of this attack was to turn tlie.r 

lioht flank. Eot some time, owing to the high grass which intervened, they 

mm..t i°i not peteeive it, bnt the moment it became knon-n they fmstroted it by 
iw,r» their left wing, and covering tlie 'movement by a destnictivc 

cannonade, which greatly thinned the 76th regiment, whUe the nature of tlie 



gronnd impeded its advance. Oeiieral Lake, perceiving tiiis state of matter’, 
determined to hasten the attack, and, placing himself at the head of the regiment 
and a hattaiion and five companies of sepoys -winch had closed in front, moved 
rapidly forward On arriving within reach of canister shot, it was so sljo-werecl 
npon tiiem that a regniar advance was impossible, and the ilahratta horse 
ventured to charge. After gallantly repulsing them, General Lake ordered the 
British cavalry to charge in turn This service was performed by tiio 2Stii 
dragoons, who chusbed throngli both lines of the enemy’s infantry, wheeletl round 
upon their cavalrj*, driving tlicm from the field, and tlicn attacked the rear of 
n-aiuwf their second line. The enemy’s first fine liad in the meantime been driven back 
by the British infimtrj’ upon the second Both lines were thus mingled to^etlicr, 
and attacked at onco in front and tear On tills occasion Scindia’s veteran 
brigades proved themselves worthy of their high reputation. Disdaining to 
yield, they continued an unequal fight with dp.spemte valour; nod, with the 
exception of aUiit 2000 who were broken and mnde prhoneis, pcrislied svlieiv 
lliey rtooi will, Iheir erra, in their hamli Tlie DritisI, Io» nmonnlecl lo nlKiiit 
SOO; hut the vielety, tliousl, .Itnrly parehnn:,!, was mott coinrlole. Except 
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the 2000 prisoners, the whole of the enemy's battalions, to the amount of at least -i-n. i«i 3 . 
7000 men, lay dead on the field. Most of their cavalrj- shared the same fate. 

The trophies of victory included the whole of the enemy’s bazaars, -with the victory of 
camp equipage and baggage, a considerable number of elephants and camels, 
above 1600 bullocks, 72 pieces of cannon, 5000 stand of arms, 41 stand of 
colours, 3 tumbrils laden with treasure,‘C4 tumbrils laden with ammimition, 
and 57 carts containing stores of various descriptions. The effect of the victory 
was to give the British undisputed possession of all Seindia’s territories north 
of the ChumbuL 

On the Stb of November the army quitted Laswaree, where the air had UefcMiTe 

, •v/.ti'i* • trertieawith 

become tainted by the number of the dead, and began to retrace its steps by nauxe 
proceeding eastward in the direction of Agra. On the 14th the sick and 
wounded with the captured guns were sent off to that city, but the army halted 
at Paiashur. During a fortnight spent here the effect of the recent successes 
was manifested, by the number of raj:ilis who hastened to court the British 
alliance. Defensive treaties were fonned with the Rajah of Macheny, called 
the Ram Rajah, the Rajahs of Jeypoor and Jodpoor, and the Begum Sumroo. 

The last was rather a singular connection, ns she was the widow of the villain 
by whose hands mainly the massacre of Patna was perpetrated. Vakeels or 
ambassadors also arrived from different quarters, among others one from Dellii, 
bearing a lJuhtt or dress of honour iit>m Shab Alum to General Lake, and 
congratulations on his recent victory. “ Desirous,” says Thom, “of receiving 
this high mark of drstinctiou in a maimer that should at the some time make 
a general impresaon in favour <if the Britisli arms and show respect for the 
emperor,” General Lake made the ambassadors reception as pompous as possible, 
and returned public acknowledgments, testifying his high sense of the honour 
which the emjreror had conferred upon him. “This,” adds Thom, “highly 
pleased and gratified the ambassador aod all the ilussulmans who beheld the 
ceremony.” Tire army again moved on the 27tb November, and finally turning 
boutliward took up a position at Biana. 

One of the great objects originally contemplated by the war icas the con- 
quest of Buudelcund, a province so called from its being in possession of the en»i 
Bundela race. It consisted of a level and a mountainous country, the former 
lying on the north-east along the right bank of the Jumna, and the latter 
htretcliing backward from it through rugged and derated tracts connected with 
the Yindhra ^lountains. This country belonging nominally to the peislrwa, a 
new agreement was made with him in August 1803, by wliicli he ceded the 
greater p:\rt of hU claims in it to the Company, in lieuof Savanoreand Benkapoor 
in the southern Mahratta country, and Oolpar in the neighbourhood of Surat. 

Tl>e di<trictH which he thus received yielded little more th.m nineteen, while 
tho-ks which he ceded were estimated at upwards of thirty-six lacs; but still the 
exchange "was not unequal, l>ecause he recehetl districts of which the revenue 
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_ was sure, whereas those whieli he gave up were in such a position that tlie first 
thing which the Company bad to do was to fight for them. 'J’iie arrangement 
included various other stipulations affecting the relative positions of the partiei 
and were therefore afterwards drawn up in regular articles, which were signed 
on the IGth of December, 1803, and termed supplemental nrticle.s to the treaty 
of Bassein. 

After ceding Bandelcund, or rather the riglits wliicU Im either possessed or 
claimed in it, the’ peishwa sent orders to his officers in the proidnce enjoining 
V them to surrender the territories under their charge to the Biitisb 
\ government. Shamsheer Bahadur, "who claimed by descent from 
\ Enjee Row, the first peishwa,, and by grant made to bis ancestor, 
\ finestioned the validity of the ce.ssion, and prepared 

i^i^t it. The governor-general, on the contrary, 
V was determined to enfoi'ce it, and thus war became 
inevitable. On the Gth of September, 
1^03, Colonel Powell, at the head of a 
detachment, wind) had been assembled at 
•^‘^i'nbad, crossed the Jumna, and cntere<l 
Hemmat Bahadur, another 
Bundeha chief, who waS at once a gosain 
[I j % ir<Vl lellgous dmracter, nntl ti soldier of foi- 

^ 1/ given in his adhesion 

IL- •“ ‘h® BrilUh government, and on the 14tli 
September joined Colonel Powell with 
^ oL ' infantry, 4000 horse, three 

r>»i.Dr*u,bt«i.i.rti.r.fr.m«ii.»,.iucM.» rcgular battalions, commanded by an Euro- 

™ or .eptemher, when they reoTa 

r x ^ 

dram, up in „rde, , ,y T|,o„„, 7”° Sliamslieer's army 

tmirag,.. l..>wevcr, appeaj P, 
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lio throw himself on the mercy of the British, who treated him with ci generosity a d i?oi 
which ho could scarcely have anticipated. Several other chiefs, some of them g^jug-xtion 
adherents of Sliamsheer, and others independent of iiim, now gave in their 
adherence. Of the latter, the two most important were the ruler of Jhansi, and 
the Mnhratta chief Ambajce Inglia, who had acted ns Scindia’s minister, and 
held under him possession of extensive tenitories, including those of the Rana 
of Gohud. With the nilcr of Jhansi, who really had pacific intentions, a treaty 
was immediately concluded; with Ambajec Iiiglia matters were not so easily 
settled. 

Amhajee, in the month of Octoher, 1803, oflered to renounce his dependence "iui 
On Scindia and become tributary to the British on certain conditions. After ingim. 
some 'time spent in negotiation, a treaty w.as concluded with him on the 1 Gth 
Becemher, 1803, hy which he resigned the fortress of Gwalior and all the lands 
in ]>is possession to tl^e north of it to the Company, and was recognized as inde- 
pendent sovereign of all the other territories in his possession, except those of 
the Rana of Gohud, to whom they had/ by a previous treaty, been guaranteed. 

In accoixlance ivikh this treaty. General Lake, on the 21st of December, de- 
spatched a corps under Colonel White to take possession of Gwalior. On arriving 
before it, Colonel Wlnte delivered the orders of Ambajec, but the commandant 
refused to give up possession. Circumstances afteru'ards transpired to prove that 
the commandant’s apparent contumacy originated with, or was at least counte- 
nanced by Ambajee himself, and it was therefore resolved to enforce compliance 
withput delay. A considerable reinforcement, with siege artUIeiy, was imme- 
diately ,sent off to Colonel White, who was nko empowered to call in additional 
aid from the ti'oops serving in Bundelcund. Batteries Aveie accordingly erected, 
and Laving opened a fire whicli soon effected a breach, so intimidated tiie garri- 
son that they capiUdated. In order to complete the account of the operations 
in Hindoostan, including the conquest of Bundelcund and the capture of 
Gwalior, it has been necessary for a lime to lose sight of the important tiansac- 
tions wliich were in the meantime taking place in the Deccan To these we 
will now I’cturn. 

The virtual dissolution of the confedeiacy between Scindia and Ragojee 'laiimtu 
Bhonsla took place on the 23d of November 1803, when General Wellesley cou nrir«i 
eluded a truce with the former, and excluded the latter from any participation 
in it. By the terms of the. truce, Scindia was bound to remove his troops to 
the eastward of Elichpoor, but ocular evidence was given that he had not ful- 
filled them, for on the 2Sth of November a huge body of his cavahy was seen 
united with that of Ragojee Bhonsla, and accompanied by tlie greater part of 
the regular infantry, and a large portion of the artilleiy belonging to the lattei- 
General Wellesley, holding this to be equivalent to a violation of the truce, le- 
solved to attack them, notwithstanding the remonstrances and protestations of 
Scindia’s ambassador, who had not j’ct left the British camp He acconlingly set 
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^ anti after a long and fatiguing inarcli, overtook tliem in the vicinity 

of Argaon, a village about tlurly-five miles W.S.W. of Eliclipoor. They hail 
dnivm up as if prepared for battle, and were commanded by Scindia in person, 
and by Munnoo Bappoo, the Rijah of Bemr's brotlicr. In their rear stood the 
village with tlie gardens and inclosures of Argaon, and in front its plains much 
cut by watercourses. The m.ain resistance was made by a body of Persian troops, 
sybo attacked the 7Ith and 78th regiments, and maintained a desperate struggle 
till they were almost totally destroyed. The rest of the enemy speedily gave 
way, and though evening had come on, were purened in the moonlight irith 
peat slaughter by the cav.aliy, who captured all tlieir elepluants and baggage 
Tlie British loss in killed and wounded was 34G. 

It was detennined to follow up this victory by the siege of Gawilghnr, a 
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CIIAPTEU TUT. 

War willi Holkar — Ameer Khan iu BanJelctmJ — Disastrous retreat and tliscomfiture of Colonel Monson 
— Holkar invades IlinJoostau— UU siege of Didlil — His d^tredatlons in tha Doab— Battle of Bceg 
— Bout at Fumickabad -Stoirolng of Deeg— Siege of Tlhurtj>oor— Hie failure of four -assanlts— 
Disputes with Scindia. 



XOAVING tvs tvere the governor-general’s descriptions of the -vi* is’t 
jh results of the pence, niul his predictions of its permanency, 

11? there was at this verj' time one quarter from which distvirbance 
must have been foreboded. Holkar bad been violently e.v])ell«l 
from Poonnli, and ns yet Ho amicable arrangement had been 
made ttith him. Any steps he had subse<iuently taken were hostile. He hltd 
promised to join the confederates, and with this view liad made a peace with 
Scindia, which promised him laige accessions of territorj-. After hostilities 
commenced, lie w'aited ivith tlie usual jMahratta cunning to ascertain the 
probable result before committing himself. At first be is believed not to Lave 
been dissatisfied ^vith the reverses whidi the confederates sustained, because by 
their weakness he hoped to make himself more powerful; but when he saw' 
them threatened with annihilation his vieivs underwent a change, and he 
would probably have cast in bis lot with them bad be not been anticipated b^* 
the rapid course of events. Before the treaties of peace wera concluded, be 
had advanced towards Hindoostan, and kept hovering on the frontiers of the 
Rajah of Jeypoor, now a British ally, in u manner so suspicious that tlie 
governor-general instructed Lord Lake to enter into communication with him. 

His lordship accordingly, on the 29th of January, 180i, addressed a letter to 
him, stating the terras on whicli the British govemmeat were willing to lear e 
him in the unmolested exereise of liis authority, but requiring as a pledge of 
friendly intentions that he should withdraw into bis own territory, and cease 
from exacting tribute from British allies. 

After some delay Holkar sent s'akeels to Lord Lake with the following ui3»rTcrin« 

° pn>r<»iU. 

proposals — 1. That he should be permitted to collect the cbout agreeably to 
the customs of his ancestors. 2. That the ancient possessions formerl}- held 
by bis family (twelve of the finest districts in tlie Doab, and a district hi 
Bundelcund) should be restored to bini- 3. That the country of Hurrtsmah, 
formerly in possession of the Holkar family, should be ceded to him. 4 
Tliat this country should be guaranteed to him, and a treaty concluded with 
him similar to that with Scindta. These proposals were at once rt^ected as 
extravagant, and Holkar 's real deagns were manifested by attempts to shake 
the fidelity of the Company’s tributaries and dependants He had also, while 
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with Lord Lake, addressed a letter to Sir Arthur WeUesley, in 
which he demanded the cession of. several districts in the Deccan, as originally 
rnipwili of belonging to tbe Holkar family, and concluded thus: "Countries of many 
ti,u„ hundred coss shall be overrun and plundered. Lord Lake shaa not have leisoie 
to breathe for a moment; and calamities will fall on lacs' of human beings, in 
continual rrar by the attacks of my army, which overwhelms like the waves of 
le sea Not satisfied with these insulting menaces, Holkar openly solicited 
. the aid of Scindia in a medi- 

. j .^'-a tated attack on the British 

temtories, and commenced 
plundering those of the Bajali 
of Jeypoor, War was thas 
virtually declared, and Hoi* 
kar was the aggi’essor. 

Lord Lake having resolv- 
ed, in consequence of Holkars 
proceedings, to make u f'>*'" 
ward movement, sent the 
heavj’ part of artilleiy hack 
to Agra, and marched fiom 
his encampment at Biaua on 

ni-Jawicity <»(.dii,g h I the 9th Februarj', 1804, pro- 

Whn« Huulown. which was reached on the 20th. 
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ATI 1804 him on the one side, while Colonel Murray from Gujerat was moving against 
him on the other. These two detachments being considered sufficient to keep 
n™’’ Holkar in check, Lord Lake determined to march back io Agra, as the troo[>s 
were suffering dreadfully from the hot winds, and the fields were so burned uf 
that the cattle were peridiing from want of forage. On arriving at the old 
encampment at Hindown on the 28tli of May, the disagreeable intelligence 
was received that a party of British troops had been cut up in BundelcuncL 
Colonel Fawcett, who had succeeded to the command there in consequence of 
the death of Colonel Powell, had detached seven companies of sepoys to take a 
small fort about five miles distant from ' his position at Koonch. The killedar, 
on being summoned, offered to surrender nest morning if the firing ceased 
These terms being agreed to, the killedar employed, the interval in sending 
notice to Ameer Khan, then in the neiglihonrhood with a large body of horse. 
About 7000 of them were immediately despatched, and falUn» unexpectedly on 
two companies of sepoys and about fifty artillerymen in the trenches, slew 
every man of them, officei-s and privates, and then oairied oS’ all the artillery, 
insisting of three guns, two howitzers, and the tumbrils belonging to tliem. 
lie other five companies succeeded with difficnlty in making their escape, 

«iS. continued his march under very distressing circumstances, ' miilli- 
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grain, of wiucli he had barely enough for two days’ consumption. He was ao. isci. 
moreover greatly staggered bv a report tliat Colonel Ifurray, on whose 
cO'Openxtion he had calculated, intended to fall back on the JIhye. Inlhiencod 
by these considerations, ho resolved to retrace his steps in the direction of tJjc j^tachmenj 
Mokundra Pass. On the Sth of .Tnlj*. at four in the morning, he began bis 



retreat by sending off his baggage and stores to Sonara. He remainwl on the 
ground of encampment with his troops drawn up in order of battle till nine, 
jmd then, as no enemy appeared,. continued liis march, leaving the irregular 
fa\'alry under Lieutenant Lucan to follow in half an hour, and bring him 
intelligence of Holkar's motions. He bad made a marclj of twelve miles when 
he was startled by the intelligence that Holkar had come up with his whole 
army, completely defeated Lieutenant Lucan, and made him prisoner Only 
Avaiting so long as to obtain full confirmation of tlie disaster. Colonel ilonson 
continxied his mai'ch, and reached the pass on the 9tli withoxit molestation. 

On the 10th of July the Iklahmtta cax'aliy appeared, and next morning. ni»d.»s- 
when their numbers had greatly increased, Holkar sent to demand tlje sur- 
render of the guns and small am^ Tliis was of course refused; and Ixith 
parlies prejvired for the encounter. Holkar, dividing his liorse into three 
I'otlie^ charged the detachment vigoroxisly on the front and flanks, but the 
adrantageous position and valonr of the defenders enabler! them to repel all 
his attacks. On being thus foiled, lie drew off about four miles, and -was joined 
by his infantrj* and artillery. Colonel 3Ion<on, having no doubt of a renewetl 
attack, and Iwlieving his post not to lie tenable, resolveti to retire upon 
Kottah. After two marches, though liarassetl by the enemj', and suffering still 
more from the excessive rains he succeeded in reaching it — l»ut it was only to 
meet a great disapimintinent. Ho expected liotli shelter and provisions. The 

VoL. 11 - 
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Rajah of Kottah refused to give either, and tiie retreat Avas continued 'towaids 
the Gaumuch ford on the ChumhuL Tlie distance from Kottah was only seven 
miles, and yet, from the incessant rain and the softness of the soil, a whole 
da}’- was spent in accomplishing it The ford was then impassable, but was 
crossed on tlie following day. A halt had become neces-saiy- in order to proeui’e 
some grain, and on the loth, when the march wa-s re.sumed, the guns sunk so 
deep in the mud that they could not be extricated, and there was no alternative 
but to spike and abandon them The Rajali of Boondee, one of the chiefs Avitii 
whom the British had recently entered into alliance, was requested to secure 
them. This he could not do; but it ought to be mentioned, to bis honour, 
that he proved a faithful ally in the £ice of Holkar's Avhole army. . 

On the 17th of July Oie troops reaclie<l the Clmrabelee, usually a mere 
rivulet, but then so srvollen that it was not fordable. ' The artillerymen, 
liowever. Avere sent across on elephants, and proceeded to the foit of Kam- 
poorah. Nearly ten days were spent in conveying the rest of the troops across 
partly on elephants and partly on rafts. Great privations were suffered during 
tlm delay; many men too were drowned in crossing; and wimt was even more 
distressing, many of the wives and children of the sepoys, who had. perhaps 
necessarUy, but certainly not humanely, been left to the last on the opposite 
Ride Avere barbarously munlered by the Bheels under tl.e very eyes of their 
“f T *° si”'’ «.iy protertion On the 

1 ^ ’'•here a remto-cement cf twn 

la™ 7 , “‘’7' '1. anJ two l.owltzera, a body of 
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by Holkar in person, ebar^d in such overpowering numbers, that tbe handful of i d. iwi. 
troops opposed to them were nearly annihilated. In consequence of this 
disaster. Colonel Monson >\-as obhqed to abandon tbe bacOTge, in oi-der to "treat of 
facilitate his retreat to Koosbalgbur, which he reachetl on the night of tbe 25tb. Xozsra. 
He bad expected to find a powerful auxiliary in Sedasbeo Bbow, and was 
surprised to find that be had alreadj* dedared himself an enemy, by attempting 
to le\y a contribution on the town, whidi b'elonged to the Bajah of Je\*poor, 
and demanding tlie surrender of the elephants, treasure, .and baggage of tbe 
British detachment, which had been deposited in the forL When this demand 
was refused, be had actually cannonaded tbe place, but without efiect. 

On tbe morning of the 2Gth of August, the whole of tlie enemy’s cavalry uud«3rh- 
cncainped in sejiarate bodies around the detachment, whose difiiculties were fejt<o>nii 
greatly increased by tbe detection of a treacherous corresporidence of some of 
the native officers with Holkar. Though tbe most energetic measures were 
taken to check tbe meditated miscbiet two companies of sepoy's and a large 
jiroportion of the native cavalry* deserted. At seven the same evening, Colonel 
ilonson again moved ^vitb lua troops formed into an oblong, which tbe enemy 
attempted in vain to penetrate, and on tbe night of tbe 27tb readied the 
mined fort of Hindown. After rating a few Lours be resumed bis retreat at 
one in tbe morning, but bad no sooner cle.ared tbe ravines in tbe ricinity than 
tbe enemy’s cavalrj’ made a desperate charge in tliree divisions. It was 
repulsed with great bravery and coolness, tbe sepoys reselling their fire till 
their assailants were adtliin reach of tbe bayonet This a-as but a short-lived 
success. About sunset of the 2Stli, tbe troops, exhausted a-itli fatigue and 
.hunger, arrived at the Bi.ana Pass, where it was Colonel ilonson’s intention to 
biiU during the night The enemy coming up x>ith their guns did not permit 
it, and tbe retreat was continue^l to tbe town of Bi.ina. Tbe confubion ^\luch 
liad been rapidly increasing now became inextricable, tbe troops fairly bivike, 
and f?ed to make tlie best of their way to ^Igra. pursued by sfnigghng jiartfcs 
of the enemy as far as Futtebpoor. 

In conse(iuenee of this disaslrom retreat, it became absolutely nece«s,iry 
that Lord Lake should take the field without detay. though the rain w-os still r^A 
pouring down in torrents, and hirgc trjicts of the country* were under water. 

The troops were acconlingly ordered out of cantonments, and the asseinble<l 
army encamjMxl on tbe right bank of the Jumna, l»etweeii Agni and Secundnu 
on the 27tli of September. ?«ot a moment was to be last Holkar, at the 
he.-\d of an army which, according to Sir John Malcolm,' “JunounttHl to 92,000 
men, of whom CG.OOO were cavalry, 7000 artillen', and 10.000 infintry, ami 
192 pieces of ortlnancK*." h.ad triumphantly iul>*anceil to Muttm, ulncli was 
aUmdened at his approach, and spread consternation over the countiy.. On 
the Ibt of October, 1801. the Ilrilidi army marchdl northwnnl. .and ciK-nrni''-<I 
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. on tlie 3d within a inilo of Muttra, which, having been abandoiie<l by Holkar, 
was again in British possession. Flying |mties of the enemy scouring the 
country, had in the •meantime fallen in with a party of convalescent sepoys, 
coming with acouvo}* of a humlrcd canicU laden with graiti for the army, and* 
captured the whole. Holkars camp was at Aiming, to the west of Muttra, on 
the road to Beeg, and General Lake proceeded in that direction on the 7th 
with tlie view of attacking it A'anqinse w'as intended, but though the troops 
sent for the purpose.arrived in the neighbourhood of tho camp before daylight, 
the enemy were already mounted, and kept at such a distance that it was 
impossible to make an effectual charge. Tlie attack was therefore abandoned, 
and the enemy returned to occupy their camp a.s before. Another attempt to 
bring them to action having falleil, the anny marched from Jliittra on the IStJi, • 
no longer to the west, but northward in the direction of Delhi. While Lord 
Lake had been making fruitless attempts at Aiming, Holkar had moved with 
Ins brigades and artillery on the Mogul capital, and well nigh succeeded in i 
gamn^ possession of Shah Alums fierson. The plan wa.s well conceived, and 
only hustrated by the precaution and gallantry' of Colonel Ochterlonj'. the 
resident, who, on the first news of the enemyk approach, had assembled m 
many troops as possible from the neighbourhood 

The possibUity of defending DeUii was veiy doubtful The waUs were in “ 

Zl n ' Whei. Holkar'. horse 

“ail 

tat wh™ .r ''“f rivalry ootsMe, 

and artillerv ^ “f ^0 8tli tlio enemy's infantry 

being pushed forrrarA 

HU!tL'rjonrri;srr:et“:nr’'“‘ 

of batteries erected dnrin- thrntbt. tl 

partial breaches were even made fte 'rrfj T “rt 

themselves tn ilio v . wall, ihe defenders, urged to esert 

repaired the damage and ^ “‘•’'"‘‘"S' “Snsnoa of Colonel Ochterlony, 

place on tbe 1 ‘o make a sortie. It took 

Itaiet a considerable ^ 

ceeding in tliia direction the enemv Having now Uttle hope of suc- 

soutliem iice. They were enabled ^ “tmost efforts against the 

rains, and soon made a breach in th gardens and 

Ajmer, gatea Tliey w ’'“'-“■aan and tl,. 

as the defenders were able by k 'loS, ffT’ 
mnnication 11, rough the breach will, U.T te w„ ^ °®’ “"y 

• During tlie whole of tie 
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A D asM leiy, rommiinded by European officers. The army now continued south in jiur- 

suit of HoUmr, part of whose horse weie shortly after seen, and continued 

iioikaxover hoveiing about the line of rnai-di, though he himself was far in advance caiTjdng 
on his work of devastation. On the 15th of Xovember he was at Eurmckabad, 
thirty-six miles ahead, when Lord Lake, follo\ving close in pursuit without tent 
or baggage, received the agreeable ne%V5 of a victory gained in the v'icinity of 
Deeg. Deferring the details for the present, we must accompany Lord Lake 
in Lis pui-snit of Holkar’ and his cavalry. At daylight of the l7th, the head of 
the British column reached the skirts of the enemy's camp, and gave the first 
intimation of their arrival by sending seveinl rounds of grape into the s eiy 
heai-t of it. Immediately thereafter, the cavalry dashed iu as fast as they could 
gallop up, charging and cutting down in all directions. The smprise was most 
complete, and in. a few minutes the whole plain was covered with dead. 
Holkar was one of the first to flee with what troops he had about him, 

and never stopped till he had crossed the Caline, eighteen miles distant, and 
taken the road to ilainpoor. The rest of the troops, left to shift for themselves, 
were cut up or dispersed. The pursuit was continued upwards of ten miles, 
and as the march during the preceding day and night was fifty-eight miles, 
the whoU ground passed over in the twenty-fom’ hours before new encampment 
ground was taken up was about seventy miles — '‘an effort,” says Thom, “pro- 
bably unparalleled in the annals of military historj*, especially when it is eon- 
bidered that it was made after a longhand harassing march of 850 miles in the 
apace of a fortnight.” While performing tliis brilliant exploit, th'e British 
loss was only two killed and about twenty ‘wounded. Holkar’s loss was 
estimated at 3000 killed on the fiehl, and Ids whole cavalry, wldch, when he 
entered Hindoostan, were 00,000, were now reduced to half that number. On 
this day the army fired three royal s.'dutes, for as many victories — the one, this 
victorj' of Furruckabad; the second, the capture liy Colonel "Wallace of Chaii- 
<lore, the only stronghold of the Holkar family in the Deccan; and the thiitl, 
ti»e victory of Dceg, of winch an account mnsb now be given, 

• A few days after Lord Lake left Delhi in pursidt of Holkar’s horse General 

Fraser set out in pursuit of lus brigades aud guns, which Avere known to he 
Mctoiyrt Avithin the territories of the Ihyah of Bhmtpoor. On the 12th of November 
he anived in the neighbourhood of Deeg. and fi-om the sun-oundin" hei'dits 
discovered the enemy encamped between a deep tank aud an extensive morn's, 
tiieir left resting on the fort of Deeg. and their right covered by a fortified 
village, while tUciv whole portion was defended by ranges of batteries which 
they deemed impiegnable. It iras determined to attack them on the following 
morning Two battalions of sepoys and the irregular cavali^- having been left 
in charge of the baggage, the remaining British force consisted of ‘his majesty's 
7Gth regiment, the Comjwny’a European regiment, and four sepoy baUahona. 
•rl.« right l..ivii,g Wn Klectcd m the lK.mt of att-iek, tlie British celumn, after 
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uinking a consiilemltle detour 80 uthw.ini in order to avoid the morass, arrived a n ism 
about daybreak at tbe fortified ^ullage, and iiniiicdiatcly wiieeled into line, flie 
7Gth regiment and two battalions fonning the first, and the other troops the victory of 
second line. The 7Gth carried the fortifierl village ^vith their bayonets, and 



then running down the hill, cluargcil the first range of guns rnrder a tremendous 
shower of round, grape, and chain shot Tire guns were instantly abandoned 
b}* tlieir dcfendei-s, who retired to fresh batteries. TJie Compan 3*’8 European 
regiment on arriving at the village, and seeing the 7Gth so far ahead among 
the thickest of the enemy, rushed fonvanl to their support, followed by the 
sepoys. When tho second range of gjins wis about to be attacketl, Geneml 
Fra.sc*r fell mortally wounded by n cannon-shot, which carried off his leg, and 
tho command devolved on Colonel Monson The second range yielded to .i 
chaige of bayonets like the first, and batterj' after battery yielded, till tlie 
gallant as.sailauts were’ Ciirried under the guns of the fort, and suffered some 
loss. During the.se exploits a bo<ly of the enemy’s horse gained pos.se’ision of 
the first range of guns, and tume<l them on the British rear, till they were 
gallantly recaptured by only 28 men of the 76th under Captain Norford, though 
unfortunately at the expense of his own life. Tlie enemy now seeking s-afet^* 
in flight, numbers of them precipitate*! thenujelves into the morass and 
perished, while the rest foifnd protection under tlie guns of the fort. Tlic 
British los.s was 0+^ killetl and woundeil, of wliom twenty-three n'ere Eunniean 
<'fivcers; the los-s of the enemy must have been veiy great, as no les-s than 2000 
are suppiised to have l>een killed or drowneil in attempting to escajK*. Acconl- 
ing to the mast accurate acctnmt-s the cnemj*’s force consisted of twenty-four 
battalions, a considemhle bfal^- of cavalr 3 *, and 160 pieces of cannon Of the 
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A. 11 . ISO*, last eiglity-seven sveie taken, and among them, miidi to Colonel Monson's satis- 

faction, fourteen of those n-hich he had been obliged to sacrifice during lus 

B. uioot retreat. Holkar after his mnt at Fnrmcknbad had ’hastened off to Dreg. 

u-here the remnants of his defeated infantry and caraliy -were now assembled 
Lord Lake lost no time in following upon Iris track, and having on the 28Hi 
of November crossed the Jumna by the bridge of boats at Muttra, rejoined the 
infantry, which svere tHen encamped about three miles to the west During 
tlve month’s separation the cavalry had marched upwards of 500 miles. 

TiieKii^iiof While Holkfir’s fortunes were thus at the lowest, he obtained an important 
auxiliaiy in Runjeet Sing, Rajah of Blrartpoor, who had already abandoned 
}xllla,nce which the British formed with liim at his own earnest rec[uest, 
and was now openly leagued with their declared enemy. At the battle of 
Beeg his cavalry fought on the side of Holkar, and the guns of the fort of Deeg, 
tliough it belonged to the rajah, not only protected the fugitives of Holkar fl 
Jinny, but were turned with deadly efi'ect on the British when they attempted 
to pursue them From this time his interests and those of Holkar n’err 
completely identified, and the British could only regard them as common and 
inveterate enemies. As the rajah is about to occuiij* a prominent place in our 
narrative, some account of him, and of the tribe of Jots to which he belonged, 
will he necossarj'. 

iin<iB w,.i The Jats — ^^vllom Tnd, in Ids BUtoi'y of Rajasthan, has w’itli more ingenuity 
'"a^" tliau success endeavoure<l to identify with the ancient OetcB, and with the Jutes, 
througli whom they might claim a place among out Danish ancestors— had, 
during the variou-s revolutions in Hindoostan which followed the reign of 
Aunuig7«be. establLshcd themselves on the banks of the Jumna At first they 
u'cre known chiefly as laborious agriculturists, but in course of time the 
necessity of self-defence and the temptations of ambition converted them iuto 
soldiers. A succession of warlike chieftains turned this change in thelv char- 
acter to account Chooraman, their first lesider of note, took a prominent part 
in tlK* civil co«t<.*sts during the reign of the emi)eror Mnhomes:! Shah, in the 
early part of the eighbvntli ceiitjiry His grandson Sohra} Jlnl -was still mon* 
disliiigjiished, mid chvimtng l>oth the title of rajah and the riMibs of an iiuU- 
l>on<lcnt sovereign l.uilt the fiirts of Pceg and Koomblier, Improved the 
fortifications jif UlmrtjKH*r. which he made his capital; and raised .an unnv of 
flO.OOO men, %vith which he jiuiusl the MahratU league against Ahmed Shah 
Doomnee A fortunate .pmrrel with .Sc«Ksheo Ifimw. the SInliratta chief, made 
hiiii with.lmw fn.Tn the league, and thwi Kvvnl him from the carnage ni 
rniiipiit During the «inmge which folhiwwl ho managetl to ol.tain jms^^sion 
of Agra, anti Imnight his trila- to tlie highest pitch of prc^perity which it ever 
ntuin.sl At hU death, the Jats |KWse-«Hl a territoiy alvout 100 miles long by 
:.0 Wl extending along Iwlh rides of the Jumna, from the vicinity of Gwalior 
to tint of ivihi. Uii.hT his K..n Nawa! Sing 11, is prosperity rapidly decUntsl. 
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In 1774 Agrn wjis Nvrested fi'om tbcm by Kujeef Klian, tlie emperor’s com- aduch. 
mancler-in-cluef byname, but really mdepeiwlent, and they possessed little 
more than Bluuipoor and the district around it» when Tlunjeet Sing, the gi*and- Dhnrtt.y'r 
■'ou of Sooraj 'Mai, s\xcceeded.. Under him the former prosperity was 'partially 
revived, and liis revenue, though for short of t!>at of his gitindfatlier, was 
estimated at from twelve to fifteen foes. He had a force of about 6000 home- 
and foot in constant pay, and w{\s rejmted to Ihj able on emergencies to riii«e 
the number to 50,000. As he w.rs the first chief who applied for alliance with 
the British in Hindoostan during the war with Scindin, he was liberally treated, 

■ and received a froe grant of territor}' adding nearly a third to Ids former 
revenue. How ungi-atefully he requited the favour has been partly seen by 
bis conduct at the battle of Deeg, and \nll now more fully appear. 

Ou the 1st of Bei'cmber Loixl Lsike moved in the direction of Deeg, and the tmti u.ve-s 
following day encamped within sight of it The roseiwe under Colonel Don, wi'n^e. 
with the hattering tiiuu from Agra, did not arrive till tliellth An interval 
of nine days was thus spent, partly in 'reconnoitring and partly in skirmishing 
until Holkar's hoj'se, who hovered round in lai^ bodies >vithout beuig allowed 
any opportunity of meditated mischief. On the ftnival of Colonel Don, the 
whole army moved in an oblong sijuare, protected on all sides so ns to be secni’e 
from any attack. The neoeavity of moving tims cautiously arose from the 
immense area covered hy the Hue of maroh. The followei-s, says Thorn, “were 
not less than 00,000; and our cattle might at a veiy moderate rate be estimated 
at 200 elephants, 2000 camels, and 100,000 bullock.s for carrying grain, equipage, 
and baggage, both public and inivate.” On the 14th, the army which had 
encamped near the fortified village which foimed the point of attack in the 
iveent battle, moved round the lull on which it. stands, and took uji a final 
l>usitiim a little to the south west of the fort 


'i Deeg, situated about forty-fonr miles W.N W. from Agra, is sc> completely ii» 
fiimounded by maishes, and by jheels or small lakes, fed by a stream calletl the 
SInmis Nye, as to be inaccessible to an enemy during most part of the 3 ear. 
t' The town, wliicli is of considerable size, is inclosed by a .strong mud wall with 
t' bastions, and a deep ditch, wliich is c.mie<l all round except at one point in tiie 
f south-west, which terminates in a rocky emineucecsdlecbthe Shah Bourj. This 

y eminence, though it had an aiv.x of not more than fifty yards squaieon tlie 

^ inside, suirounded by a wall with four commanding bastions, on one of 
pjf' which a l.avge seventy-four poxmder was mounted The fort stood within tlie 
town wall, about u mile north-eitst from the Shah Bourj. It was nearly in tRe 
form of a Mpi.ire, strongly built, inclo'^d hy high and thick rauiparls furnished 
witli b-xstions, and a deep ditch f.icc«l with masonry. Its massive gatew.ays 
xxcre fl.xnkeil with lofty towers, on one of which n sixty-pounder was jdaced. 
jjS* biiniediatoly west of the fort stooil the jKxlace, a nublc structure in wliich the 
rajah residexl when Deog was the capital. 

You. n 
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AD 1804. The siege immediately commenced by breaking gi'oimd on the night'of the 
13tli, in a tope to the sontli-west of the Shah Boxiij or Icing’s Redoubt, ■\vhich 
b.egeand \ras selcfited as the point of attack. Before sunrise a trench 300 j'ards long, a 
vfDetg mortar battery, and one for two six-pounders- were completed. Towaids even- 
ing of the same day, a breaching battery was commenced in the same locality, 
within 750 yards of the Shah Bouij. During these operations considerable 
annoyance was given by the enemy's matclilock-men, who were stationed in 
the old mud fort of Gopanl Ghur, forming a kind of outwork. The breaching 
battery was. not^vithstanding, comi>leted on the night of the ICth, and opened 
on the follo^ving morning from sis eighteen-ponnders, four twelves, and four 
mortars. It continued firing for several days with very little effect. The dl-?* 


tance was too gre.\t, but the blunder being at length repaired by the erection 
of a new battery nearer the enemy’s works, more rapid progi'es-s was made, the 
enemy s guns were mostly silenced, and the breach was pronounced praclicab!®- 
Up to this time the enemy had never been shut up within the w'alls, but on 
the contrary had brought a number of guns into the plain, and placed them 
so judiciously under the cover of natural embankments, as to enfilade the 
batteries of the -besiegers, at the same time that they were sheltered from them. 
It wns hence necessary, when the a-ssault was made on the 23d of December, 
to form the storming party into three columns, one of which was to make the 
mam attack on the Shah Bourj. while the other two were to attack the 
batteries on the'plaia under the walk AU three succeeded, though only after 
an obstinate resistance, the enemy not only standmg firmly to their guns, and. 
when no longer able to fire them, using their .swords lUl most of them were 
bayoneted. After the Sliali Bourj was carried, the woik seemed only half 
a«r,mpUshed. ns the fort was stUI entire, but the enemy were too much 
dispirited to risk a second assault, and ou the night of the 24th evacuated ti>e 
IWII T “ Hence, on Cl.ri?tmos DV, 

lo“eH,e Jl n of Deeg..Lotl, to.vn ninl foA 
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cnee of I)oth town and fort is upwartls of eight miles, and their walls in all that a d. isn.-, 
extent are flanked with bastions at short distances, on which are mounted a 
very numerous artillerj*.” Before this place Lord Lake ariived with his army Sifga of 
on the 2d of January, 1805, and immediately commenced the siege. Tlie camp 
was on the south-west of the town, and operations began with seizing a ^ove 
considerably in advance of it, for the purpose of facilitating the approaches 
This was done without difiiculty on the evening of the -ith, and on tlie 
following evening a breaching batterj’ for six eighteen-pounders was erected. 

This batteiy opened its fire on the morning of tlie seventh, and in the course 
of the same day another battery of four etght-incli and four of five and a half 
inch mortars, began throwing shells into the town. This cannonade, well 
responded to by the ganison, was continued with little interruption till the 
morning of the 9th, when a practicable breach in the western curtain, not far 
from the south-west angle, was reporteiL Prenous breaches had been made, 
but the enemy had succeeded in stockading them. To prevent this from being 
done in the present instance, it was determined at once to assault. 

The storming party moved off at seven o’clock in the evening, in three 
columns— one to .attempt a gatewiy on the left of the breaching batteij', and trow 
another to carry the enemy’s advanced gtms on the right, while the third or 
centre column, consisting of 500 Europeans and a battalion of sepoys, was to 
enter by the breach. At eight o’clock the three columns marched out of the 
trenches, and immediately encountered a tremendous fire of cannon and small 
arms. It bad been hoped that the centre column might take the enemy by 
surprise, but in this it failed, owing partly to the in-egnlarity of the ground 
broken up with pools and swamps, and partly to the darkness of the night 
From these causes the advance of the column was greatly impeded, and many of 


the men belonging to it lost tbeir way, some following the left column and some 
the right The flanked companies of the 22d, however, crossed the ditch breast- 
fugh m water, and mounted the breach, bxit being only twent3'-three in number, 
could not attempt to storm the guns on the bastions to tbe right and left In this 
predicament Lieutenant Slanser made the laeo sit down in the breach, while he 


went in search of the rest of the column. The olgect of the left column in 
attacking the gatewaj' had been to endeavour to enter it along with the fugitives 
To this a deep drain presentetl an insurmountable impediment and it returned, 
as (lid also the right column which had driven the enemy from their guns, to 
support the centre column. Tliey arrived too late. The few flankers of tlie 
22d, left in the breach exposed to an enfilading fire of grape from three guns of 
the right bastion, and seeing no prospect of support, were drawn off Tlie 
a.s.sault, iTx fact, had failed, and nothing remained for the assailants but to make 
the best of their way back to the trenches. In so doing the^’ were exposed to 
the full fire of the enemy's guns and musketiy, and suffered dreadfuUj-. T/»t* 
British loss in this lamentable aff.iir was 85 killed and 371 wounded. 
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ATI. ISOS. Siege opemtiona were immediately resumed, but as tlic previbiw breacli Iiad 
been repaired, it was resolved to effect nnotlier a little more to tlie right. For 
Titian this purpose a breacbiiig battery was erected adjoining the former, ninl 
mounting two twenty-four and four eighteen pounders, and also several twelve* 
i>oundor batteries, to take off the defences. The guns and mortars of the wliole 
batteries again ojiened on the ICtli with a very licavy Cre, and with so much 
effect that a new breach was formetl, and though on the following nioniing the 
garrison had stockaded it, still by continuing the fire the piles gave way, and 
left a Iiole quite through the woik. Tlie batteries continued playing incessantly 
for five days, when a large and practicable breach was efl'eeted. It seemed 
necessary, however, after the severe lc.sson taught by the former repulse, to use 
greater caution. Under an idea that the ditch was not fordable, three broad 
ladder's covered with latbs, and easily raised or depressed by means of levers, 
bad been provided. That there might he no mistake, the exact dimensions of 
the ditch opposite to the breach behoved to be ascertained. This was no easy 
task; but three Sritlsh troopers and three native horsemen, one of them a havildar _ 
or sergeant, tempted by the reward of £o0 each and immediate promotion, 
undertook the "task. Their mode of accomplishing it was .singular. Having 
put on the diess of the country, they were seen about three in the afternoon, , 


ndmg furiouslj' toward the fort, and pursued as deserters by a party of sepoya. 
who were firing at tliem. On arriving at the brink of the ditch, two of tie 
troopers’ horses fell, aud whUe the men were extricating themselves tlio havild-ir 
called to the soldiers on the wall, to save them from the accursed Feringbee-s, 
and show them the nearest entrance to the city. Not suspecting any stratagem, 
the soldiers pointed to a gate in the very direction required, and the havildar as 
soon as the men were again mounted, rode with them along the ditch till he 
had passed the bridge and made the necessary observations. The difficulty 
now was to return. Tlib they could only do by putting spurs to their hor&eA 
and gaUoping back at fuU speed amid showers of balls, which the garrison sent 
after them the moment the trick was discovered- Tliey all escaped unhurt, and 
reported that the ditch was not very broad and apparently not deep and that 
the breach itself might be easily mounted 

In consequence of tins information, 'though eridentl,- too loose to be ncleJ 

t T 'vas axed for the 

4m °n ' T ^ ' atotming party consisted of 150 men of the 

,Cth, 1.0 of the ,oth, 100 of the Company's Ist European rc^dment and the 

st,U snlfenng from former rrounds, threw aw.ay his crutch .and moved with l.i« 
n m a shng. Tlie portable bridges were carried by picked men who had 
been pmvmnsly exercised in the mode of throwing tl e4 over T he Id4nc. 

nMon^urotf I'i,*'" “•'“- -StaenH and 1 e tcoud 

hatlahon of the 9th, I oth. .and 22d native infantry The command of the attach 
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\vfi3 intnisted to Colonel Mncme. At three in the nfternoon the storming party a d iso.'k 
moved out, covered by the fire of the batteries, but no sooner reached tiie ditch ^ 

than they encountered an unexpected and insurmountable obstacle. The ra^ureof 
gaiTisou by damming up tlie ditch below tlie bridge, and sending in a large 
quantity of water from above, had added greatly and almost instantaneously 
both to its depth and width. The portable bridges were consequently too short, 

‘ and only a few men, who were bold enough and able to swum across, succeeded 
in mounting the breach. As there were no means of supporting them it seemed 
madness to pereevere. Colonel Macrae therefore recalled those who had 
crossed, and the second storming |)arty Avas obliged like the firet to nm the 
gauntlet of a most destructive fire before 
the ti'enches could be regained. The loss 
on this occasioix xvas still more serious 
than before, •amounting in Idlled and 
woupded to oOI. 

"V^niile nialung full allowance for con- 
tingencies which it was impossible to 
foresee, one cannot help suspecting that 
there was at least as much mismanage- 
ment ns misfortune in these two repulses, 
and that Lord Lake, however able as a 
field officer, did not possess either the 
skill or the patience necessary to insure 
success in regidar sieges. He bad hi- 
therto succeeded ndth minor places by 
sudden onsets, and he seems to have 
thought that regular npproaclies were fit 

for nothing but causing unnecessary delay An able writer, adverting to Lord JiKm-uuge 
Lake's feelings in this respect, and to the blunders committed by the engineers, 
s.ays: — "Even. If an officer of the requisite ability and experience had been 
present, it is doubtful whether he would have been attended to. for so confident 
was the general in the resistles.s braveiy of his troops, and so impatient withal, 
that he could hardly brook the delay tliat was necessary’ to enable his gun-> to 
inake a breach in the rami)art&” We have already seen him pay dear for this 
ignorant rashnes.s. and before this unhappy aege temxinates we shall be called 



to witness new disasters. 

One of the original bhmclers of the siege was the excessive distance at which 
the batteries were placed. They were rather more than 700 yanls from the 
wall, and made a proportionably feeble impression Another etjually serious 
blunder was the omission of regular approaches. ^ hife thus kc[>t far ofi from 
the works, little knowledge could bo obtmned of Uicir true character and of the 
obstacles necessary to be removed in order to insure success, and hence tlie 
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iiecesbity of preciiutionb wliicli oiiglit to hove hccii liseil vns not diicoveml 
until it ivns too late to employ them. After the tivo wignal failures neiv plans 
were adopted, and the character of the siege was changed All that had pre- 
viously been done was abandoned aa nseless; and tlie cam]) shifting round to 
the north and east of the town, the whole operations svere commenced anew 
by carrying on reguhir approaches and erecting the batteries within the distance 
of 400 yards On the 11th of Fehmaiy two batteries, one of them consisting- 

of sis eighteen-ponndera and another of eight mortals, opened their fire at this 

distance, and another still nearer, to take off tlie defences on the right bastion, 
wi« in course of erection On the 20th the approaches had been c-arried to the 
brink of the ditch, and a mine was intended to be ma'de for 'the pnriiose of 
blowing up the counterscarp and giving a eloping access. 

All things were now in such a state of forwardness that the stonning party 
was ordered to the trenches at an early hour, so ns to be ready for the attack 
as soon as the repairs made by the garrison on the breach during tlie night 
should be destroyed. So bold, l.owever, had the enemy become that, on the 
very night when the above orders were given to prepare for the assault, they 
ina e a sa y, crept into the appro.ach at daybreak unperceived, ns the men nt 
work there always left a little earUer, and remained for some time, demoUsIiiag 
le prepamtioM that liad been made for the mine and canying off the imple- 

Zled n H°T5n 

composed partly of those who were concealed in the approach and partly of a 

'able tsSTo thfr-”'" “"<> 4idsed witbont consider- 

t“nc 0 possession of a treneb in ad- 

4 “ eacrTT T ‘l^om closely Into 

e bleach. The men, however, were not in a condition to give prompt obedience 

an idea pi-evailed th.st tbr^Trty lad 

approach might have fiUedtlie chamber and made evT” ”” 

for exploding it Under the influence of thU fe^r the? preparation 

V5th and 70th regiments, who were at the head rf tt “ Tfr 

advance The few men remaining of the 22d flsnl- ^ ^ 

hut as they could effect notl.iug by them^l^^LV ‘’’’0 0 ’’°“'^ 

regiments, the 12tli and loth, when cafled to (U, f i ? ’'0“>llcd. Tivo native 

of which Ills majestr’s troops had n ^ place of lionoui’, 

near the hre.schig.4 ^3 the ditch 

lugged an aspect that seveml men^iede'd'in climb* “n 

tlicre the colours of the 12th native re-iraent T1 “l>*“>ly planted 

most divwtroiis ofafl, the loss in kifled and Ltded^m’onnX^^or'" 
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Amid the genenil despondency cansetl by these repeated disasters, the adisoo 
general discovered a gleam of hope in the very partial success •which liad 
attended the climbing of the bastion, l^lure battering -would, it ^'as supposed, a uet d« 
make it easy of ascent, and it was therefore resolved to make it the point of a 
new as.s;vult on the following day. On the parade tlie commander-in-chief went 
up to the troops wh(»e refusal to advande had been followed by such disastrous 
results, and “ addressed them,” says Thom, “ in 'terms of affectionate regret 
nrther than stem severity,” expressing “his sorrow that by not obejdng their 
officers yesterday they had lost the laurels which they bad gained on so many 
occasions.” He was " yet ■\\’illing to give them an opportunity of ^etr^e^^^g 
their reputation,” and therefore called upon snch as chose to volmiteer in another 
effort to stej) out They all volunteered to a man. The batteries in the mean- 
time had opened their fire on the bastion and made such a gap in it that it was 
expected to tumble <lo^^'n by its oum Aveight Tliis expectation was not realized ; 
but if the assault was to Ik; persevere<l in, further delay wjis impossible, as the 
jitnmuuitioii was nearly e.xhausted and the army were suffering greatly from the 
want of supi»lies of everj* description. An assault under such cianim-stances 
^^a.s not so much a duUbemte act a.s an effort of despair. 

The stonuiug party, placed under the command of Colonel Monson, Avasiuiuiu™. 
large, consisting of the whole European force, two battalions of the Bengal 
native iiifantiy, the greater part of the C5th and 8Gth regiments, the grenadier 
battilion. and the flank ctnn[KUues of the first battdion of the third regiment of 
the Bimdwy army. It is difficult to say wlmt the plan of the attack was, for 
the men appear t(» have l>ee!i sent at hap-hazanl to work their way as they be<st 
couhi up the face of a Imtiou still standing, though npjMrently tottering to its 
fall, and it says much for their dauntless courage that, in moving out to the 
attack at tlu'ee in the afternoon, they cheered as they {kisswI the commander- 
iu-cliicf, in token of their detenniimtion to cany the phxce and avenge their 
coinnules or {kerisli in the attempt The n^'Ult was only tcKi mkih a‘«ccrhiinc«l 
The in<'n''trcms ta.'.k which ha<l la-cn ns*>igm.Hl them is thu‘< defecril)ed by Tlionr 
— “The ba>titm to W attacked Avas extremely steep; and though the gap that 
h.ad bevn nia<le in it Ivlow 8heltere<l tlio^o Avho could avail theuiM.-lves of its 
I'roteclion, there was no |><«s.ribnity of getting from thence to the suuiiiiit 
•^•vend .viMicrs drove their Kayi'iiets into the A\*idl, one over another, arnl 
eiidf3i\tnir<><l by the've htejw to rench tlie toji, l»ut Avere knot-bid douni by log^ 
of l.irgv .shot, and Awriou-* missiles fn»m nl>oA-e. tUherv atteniptid to gi-t 

uj* by the sbot-lioles Avlueh our guns bn<l here and there maile, bat, ns only t«o 
at the most i-oidd advance in tbis d.»iigirous way. they Avbo tbus ventunsl were 
'nsily killeil, niid wbetj otie man fell he brought down witli bini thos** w ho were 
inunisliately U-ih nth. All tbU time the enemy on the next Ui'tioii kept uj* h 
svviTpiiig nnd most destructive lire" l>«lring tlii"* fearful rtniggic effort'* wen- 
mvib- oil the ciirt.viti nml otlu r plACi-s uliicli offer*-*! the b-.t't chanee of Miix-ess 
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^ It wa-s ull in vain. The fts.s.-iUants were met at every point l»y showei-s of grape 
and missiles of every kind, ilaming packs of cotton previously dipped in oil, ainl 
pots filled with gunpowder and other combustible.s, wlucli, in exploding, spread 
death around them Hopeless as it was thmughont. the’connict was maintiined 
u«k“ a, lor two hours before the men were drawn ofi! Tliey hud done their duty. Can 
it be said tliat the corcmander-in-cliicf did his when he sent them on such an 
erisxnd? The loss in killed and woundcsl was 9S7. These, added to those sacri- 
ficed in tlie previous ass:mUs, give an aggregate of 320J} men. The number' 
who had in the meantime died in the camp would furnish another heavy item. 
All idea of active operations was now abandoned, and the siege was converted 
into a blockade Thei e was in fact no nlleniative Most of the guns employetl 
had become unsennceable. and large detachments behoved to be sent off for 
supplies. The position of the army was indeed critiwil The succes.ses of the 
enemy Iiad given them new courage, ami wlicn Lord Lake selected a new 
enonnpment to the norlh-eavt of Blimtiioor he liart some difficulty in reaching 
It in conseiiiienco of the interrojitions given Ly tlie enemy’s horse. What, the , 
reader ii.itmiJly asks, liad become of the British cavalry? This must now he 
explained 


“ , the Kajab of Blmrtpoor endeavonred to 

strengtbeu himself by calling in the aid of Ameer Klian, who ,va.s then carrying 
mo ^ warfare in BundelcuniL Tliat celebrated luarander, anticipating 
rrnited ,vbr''w 1 °“' “PPeotance; and, wheir 

horse that r “ P“t'“f''I a body of confederate 

ITalv «■= BritUI. 

Kha iotr rr'™.."*’ r”!*- “PP^i-S Ameer 

I. never lecovered On the -Ttb of Tai gram -nent astmy and w'eie 

-rvoy coming from m.ide on another 

. grain, and al,„„t 800 hackeries laden wfth atae 1 

of eightecii-pound shot for battering .n,,.. , """“""ti"", 8000 roiiml. 

consisteil of the 2!ltl. ligl.t .Iram»L"two ‘ "'P*''”' The escoi t 

battalions of sepoys 'Tlie raiab anl T “B*' nf native navalry, and tliiee 
I’sipoojee Scindia, united their whole stmn"'tb' '”'’ 0 ’ 
tins valuable convoy about half-way betsvra,' "1 T'n 
again frustrated hy a nowerfiil mnr ''‘"’P Tliey were 

"..>u before, and L "'O™ se':ercly 

J anised s.arely wntliout the loss of .a single bnllook. 
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These defeats so disconcerted the confederates that they began to quarrel ad isos 
among themselves as to the share of the blame. The rajah in particular, on 
whom the expense more immediately fell, b^;an to regard his allies as an .AmeerKhaa 
enOTrabrance, and Ameer Khan, who saw that his golden hopes had vanished, 
began to look out for a new field of plunder. Rolulcund, of which he was a 
native, obtained the preTerence, and he therefore set out with his whole force, 
and a Large bod}* of Pindarees, a noted robber tribe, of which more will be 
heard hereafter. The position of the British army before Bburtpoor convinced 
him that he could not he followed unless the siege were raised, and he therefore 
crossed the Jumna on the 7th of February, expecting to have ample time to 
lev}- a rich booty. In this he had deceived lilmself. The vet}* day after his 
departure the British cavalry, consisting of the 8th, 27th, and 29th light dra- 
goons, and three regiments of native horse ndth horse artilleiy*, the whole com- 
manded by General Smith, were following close upon his track. Having crossed 
the Jumna by the bridge of boats at iluttra, they encamped about three miles 
Iwyond. After inarching and countermarching in pursuit of the fleeing enem}', 
whose movements were verj* imperfectly known, they arrived at Alighur on 
the nth, and were joined by a strong detachment under Colonel Grueber, 
who lind abandoned the siege of the rebel fort of Komona on hearing of Ameer 
Khan’s nirival in the Doab. The pmxuit was now continued northward as far 
as Commandanaghaut on the Ganges, when it was learned that Ameer Khan Entwi* 
had only the day beforc crossed over into Rohilcund. The British cavali}-, 
having irecertained that the water was there only about breast-high, plunged 
in,' and reached the other hank in safety. Continuing east on Ameer Khan's 
trsick, they passed Momdalwd, aud on the 20tli reached Raropoor, the capital of 
the jagliire which the celebrated Rohilla cliiof Fyzoola Khan secured by his 
valour when his eountiymen were barlwrously warred upon by Jlr Hastings 
and the Nahoh of Oude. From Rainj>oor the cavaliy proceeded in a south-east 
direction, within A-iew of the magnificent ranges of the Himalayas, till they 
arriv«id at Sheergur Here learning that Ameer Khan was still further north 
among the hills, where he could not ea.sny be followed, further pursuit was for 
the present aUandoncHl, and the cavalrj- retraced their steps first to Rampoor 
and tlien JIoradalKid. 

On the 1st of March, while proceeding north-west to Badnlle, the smoking 
mins of the siiritmndiiig rillages gave evidence that Aincer Khan couM not l>e 
distant, and on the following moniing, when jtassing north-en.st by Sheerool, 
it iK-canie kn<»wii tlmt he and all Ids force were only al>out nine miles off On 
this welronit* intelligeni-e Genend Ssnitli, leaving the l»aggage in charge of tlie 
feargtijinl and the 8d regiment of native cas-nlrj-. hastened forwnnl srith the 
ivmaining troops, csmsisting of 1400 regular caA-alry, and Skinncru horse. At 
in the nftenioon, after a very l<«ig march, the enemy were fonn<l near 
-Vfztilghtu*. close under the Kutimon Hill**, drawn up aa if prepare*! for an attack. 
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A p. 1805 Indeed, so courageous ■were they, that they assumed the oifensive, and by msh- 
ing upon the dragoons before these had orders to charge, created some confusion 
Ameer Khan Two bodics of lioree also, the one headed by Ameer Khan and the other by his 
brother, attempted to penetrate the British flanks, but met a reception ■which 
compelled them to precipitate retreat with great slaughter. Ameer Khan’s 
infantry, consisting mainly of new levies of Patans, fought boldly, and perished 
almost to a man j the cav.alry generally escaped, the p^e^^ous long march of the 
British cavalry making it impossible to follow them with'any hopes of success. 

General Smith in returning southward first learned, after reaching llorad- 
abad on the 5th, that Ameer Khan, taking a circuitous route after his defeat, 
had passed this place only the day before As his object was supposed to he 
Bareilly and the southern parts of Rohilcund, it was resolved, if possible, to 
anticipate his arrival. Tlie effect of this movement was to make liim double 
once more, and tmn westward towards Snmbul. Here an incident not un- 


$trsU3«rQ 
of CiJitAm 
Skinner 


worthy of notice had about this time oecuiTed. The younger Skinner, com* 
manding a party of about 500 liorse, bad been detached to cross the Ganges at 
Anopshere and I’cturn into the Doab When near Sumbul the detachment was 
attacked by n large body, headed bj* Ameer Khan, and completely surrounde*! 
It took shelter in a caravansary, which was gallantly defended for several day& 
though £iv>m the vast superiority of the enemy’s numbers, and still more from ^ 
want of provisions, an early surrender seemed inevitable. Captain Skinner, 
made aware of liia brotirer’s position, and of the impossbility of reliesdng him, 
Imd recourse to the following stratagem:— Having written a letter to hi« brother 
<lesiring him to hold out, as the main body of the -British cavnliy would ho 
witli liim in a few hours, he despatched it by a messenger with instructions to 
throw iumself in Ameer Klmnn way. and give up the letter to iuni. The 
moment it was. read Ameer Khan took flight and decamped, leaving young 
Skinner and ins detachment overjoyed at a delh-erance for which ^’till the 
matter was explained, they were wholly unable to account 
_ It woulil lie vain to follow Ameer Klom tl.rougl, all hh atAseouent wiiiJ- 
- «>*» noltileoml. tl,ongl. it had canted groat mLer,- to tl.« 

nliahitant^ ha.1 d.s.ip,K,.„le<l l„a e*,-.H;t«ti,m^ Comparatively few hacl join«' 
In, rUn. ar.1 and even by there, after 1,U dere,at at Afrniglmr, be was aban- 
■. '" rccrossetl the Ganger into the Doab. 

: we Zr Con inning 

git e him n Inorty weir,', me. General Smith Tab 1 ft' , i 

tl.e ftrituiicamp on the 23.1 „f Mnivl, all’ ''"n'l""'. 

rl.». ,.r toon, than 700 milrn 11.0 "fTr '‘v f ""'1 ” “-f": 

or«':e'Kl,iZlZ"lt'“Zr"^ '■eningem.a.Z-eU 0^.1,: lll'IZ 

l«..»e,l. ,,e„ee „.e nnnoy.nce wl.iel, W1 Uke ev,«rie.,ecrl in 
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shifting the camp after Lis final repulse to the north and east side of the ad isoo. 
fort. • ‘ 

Though the siege had been conyerted into a blockade, preparations for re- continnea 
burning it yere carried on with the greatest activity. Convoys with supplies Biiorti-oor. 
of all kinds, battering guns, and ammunition daily anived in the camp. TJie 
old guns also were again rendered fit for service and everj'tliing indicated that 
ere long Bhurtpoor would be subjected to a more formidable attack than it had 
yet experienced. The rajab could not behold these prepamtions without 
gloomy forebodings. The repulses sustained had not in the least diminished 
the resources of the besiegers, whose spirit -and perseverance seemed to rise 
vdth tlie difRciilties which they encountered; his resources on the contrary 
were nearly exhausted, and he knew of no way in which he could replenish 
them. The allies in whom he'ti*usted were insufBcient for their own protec- 
tion, and he must prepare for being left ere long to maintain the unequal con- 
test single-handetL Prudence, therefore, dictated that the best use which he 
could make of the advantages he had gained was to employ them as means of 
terminating hostilities. Influenced by such considerations, he sent a letter to 
Lord Lake intimating a desire of peace. The oveiture was favourably received, 
and hia vakeels having arrived in tlie Britbh camp, the negotiation was com- 
menced. From various causes it did not proceed veiy rapidly, and during the 
time which elapsed some important operations took place. 

As soon as the cavaliy had rested from the fatigues of thcii* pursuit of Ameer 
Khan, Loixl Lake determined to beat up the quarters of Holkar, who with the def«t»a. 
residue of his force was encamped about eight miles to the west. Accordingly, 
nt one in the morning of the 29Ui Slarch, they moved out silently, in hope to 
come upon him by surprise. They found him, however, on the alert, and were 
able to do nothing more than engage in an ineffectual pursuit, in which only 
two elephants, a hundred horses, and fifty camels were capturetl. Holkar. to 
nvoid*n similar risk, removed considerably to the south-west Here ho thought 
himself secure, till a bitter experience taught liim t!»e contrarj’ On the 2d of 
April the cav.ilry, with the reserve and horse artillery, again moved off silently 
about midnight, and nt daybreak came upon the enemy before they had time 
to mount their horsea They were nt once charged in front and on both tlnnk.s, 
and were slaiti in great numbers, .some on the spot and still more during the 
\mrsuit which was vigorously contimicvl for nearly cigitt miles. Tltc whole of 
the K-izaars wore captured, and whole bodies of troops, considering Holkar’s 
csvse hopt-lcss. left him to his f.itc. He was not now |>os.sesscd of a single pl.-ice 
of strength. Indore, his capiL-U, was taken by Colonel Miirroy shortly after 
Colonel Monson, iiiislcnl by false information, coronicnwl Uis dt>ctstrous retre.st , 

Clmndore and Gaulnnli, his only slrongliolds in the Deomn. had also fdlen, 
and now, in const^pienco of a new be was lltemlly destitute of a place 

vf rvfugc. In the attack on bis camp, the Ilrithb loss sras only two killcl and 
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dencies, unable to come to any final deacon. When Holkar prospered, Scindia a.d. mx 
Avas Avarlike, and talked openly of a rupture with the British ; when reverses 
befell him, Scindia was pacific, and full of friendly professions for the British. 

It would seem that about the time when Holkar coinmenced his campaign so 
triumphantly by the destruction of Monson’s detachment, and was threatening . 
to make liimself master both of Agra and Delhi, Scindia in one of his warlike 
moods caused a letter to be Avritten for the pm-posc of being delivered to the 
governor. It was somewhat in the form of a manifesto, and breathed through- scmdia't 
out a spirit of defiance. This letter was dated 18th October, 1801, but the 
delivery of it seems to liaA’e been made dependent on the course of events, and 
the A’alceel to Avhora it Avas intrusted moved along b3* slow' stages from Benares 
to Calcutta, so that it might have been possible to recall him, or give him ncAv 
instructions at anj” intervening period before he actually arrived. Shortly 
after the date of the letter Holkar’s prospects darkened. He was chased from 
Delhi, surprised at Fiuruckabad, and signaHj' defeated in a pitched battle at 
Dceg. Had this state of matters continued, the letter would in all probability 
neA’er haA'e been heard of • The signal failures of the British before Bhurtpoor, 
however, gave ncAV courage to their enemies, and Scindia’s letter Avas at last 
put into the hands of the governor-general ou the 18th of February', 1805, 
exactly four months subsequent to its date. It revived a claim to the fort of 
Gwalior and the territorj* of Goliud, though his oavh minister bad authorized 
the British resident to assure the govemor-geneml that "the claim had been 
entirely relinquished by his master;” and included in a general list of com- 
plaints, two in particAilar — the one, that the Brilbh government had not given 
him the protection tliey bad promised, and the other, that by not furnishing 
him Avith money, thej’ bad not only left Iiim unable to co-operate in the sub- 
jugation of Holkar, but even compelled two of his generab to enter into a 
feigned league Avitli Holkar, because thej' could not otherwise obtain sub- 
sistence for their troops. In both complaints Scindia onlj’ showed that there 
is no limit to Mahratta effrontery. Li complainiDg of the Avant of protection 
he referred to Colonel Slurra}', Arlio, when at Oojein, then Scindia's capital, 
had allowed Holkar and Ameer Kljan to devastate tlie surroimding coimtry 
The fact in tliis case was, that Colonel Murray’s movements were paralj’zed bj* 
the failure of Scindia to co-operate Avith him as he had engaged to do, and the 
opposition he encoimtered from Scindia’s oato officers. The second complaint 
AA'as, if possible, still more shameless. Tlie officers wlio, according to Scindia. 

Avere compelled from want of subsistence to feign a league AAith Holkar, Avere 
Bapoojee Scindia and Sedasbeo BIioav. So .far from mere]}* feigning a league, 
both of them were guiltj* of unequivocal treaclieij*, deserting to Holkar at 
a most critical moment, and deserting as avtis notorious Avith their masters 
consent Scimli.a’s coinjJaints were tJierefore mere pretests, on Avhich to found 
a quarrel which he had long been meditating 
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At the date of Scindia’s letter, he liad consented, on the urgent remon- 
strance of the resident, to leave Burhanpoor, and proceed 'N.N.W. to Oojein; 
but Instead of this, proceeded north-east in tlie direction of Bundelound, wliere 
Ameer Khan was waging war as the ally of Holkav. On Ins march he made 
aggressions in violation of his treaty ivith the British, first on the Nabob ol 
Bhopal, and next on tlie peiahwa himself Tliese were overt .acts of hostility, 
but M they were not snflicient to disclose his designs, he entered into open com- 
munication with Ameer Khan and other allies of Holkar,, and did not hesitate 
both by himself and his ministera, to give decided proofs of sympathy ivith his 
cause. So unenuivoeal. indeed, was his conduct, that Mr. Jenkins, who had 
ecome acting resident in Scindia’a camp in consequence of the death of Mr. 
Webbe, determined to leave, and applied for his passports As this would 
We been almost equivalent to a declaration of war, for wldch Scindia had not 
I! ““/.'’““’of interposed various dehays, till Mr. Jenkins, seeing on 
on\he™sV°f ‘’f'lnotilitj'. quitted the camp with his suite and baggage 

, “ ° annary, 1805. At the end of his first march he was overtaken 

eomnr ‘o ^7 promising entiie 

omp mnee wrth lus wrshea Mr. Jenkins in returning left Ms baggage behind 

L dtT n, "=8ular brigade, and while retained at 

purpose of praventing Mr j'lrki‘Jdeparre!'“' *’■ 

position MthterTatclTott FeliTaT 180 ^-'“'!!? ' 

late events thp -j ■ — Under tlie operation of tlie 

which it was formerly hci™ M 'T" “ npootacle to n camp by 

vquipage is reduced to a single tent wvt' “id "-oiipoob °'f 

encampment; and in this wfn "*** occupies a small comer of Scindia's 

dcrers, who triumph in the n exposed to the derision of the plun* 

countenance of wli5ni< ♦k *'■ ^^^rious government, under the 


countenance of which thev ° ^ nefarious government, under the 

plundered eflecta.*’ In these I proffer for sale of our 


In thesp f -I* '■ue prorler for sale of our 

paraded on the march as circumstances, Mr. Jenkins vas 

designs which were almost tmnsnarpl!!^®'*^'^ northwards from Saiigur, with 
them Meanwhile ScindlVs letter whi fr 


letter wli* i " siiw 

destination, had been delivered ’h, !!ll ^ to travel to its 


...^u tx . i«*«uLU3 to travel to us 

maturely weighed and considemd «« T follows:-** Having 

pleased to favour me with a speedy and faroumri"*'’' ^’^cellency K' 

my arrive, Malwab „ “ter r?;'" « ‘'m ■>' 

arr-ves, rt wuU be extreme,,- ‘I"! I have written 

^ -riiis atvlp r.r ...leivcM 
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obviously savours of arrogance, and mnsi have been' felt by the governor- a.d iscs. 
general to be offensive in the extreme ; but» contrary to his usual practice, he 
restrained his indignation, and, as if for tl»e purj>ose of allowing it to cool, scmdu’s 
delayed his answer till the 3 4th of April It was long and ekborate, mud) 
more so, indeed, than could be necessary, as nothing could be gained by arguing 
with one who was evidently meditating an appeal to the sword. Scindia’s 
charges were retorted upon himself, and enumerated under thirteen distinct 
heads. As spedmens we give only the first and the last “1. After your 
higlmess’s repeated and solemn assurances to the resident of your intention to 
return to your capital for the purpose of co-operating with the British govern- 
ment in the prosecution of the war, your liighness, without affording an expla- 
nation to the resident directetl your march towards the territory* of Bhopal, in 
pjsitire viol&tioa of j'occr persocjil promise, repeatedly made to the resident. 

... 13. The general conduct of your highneia’s government and especially the uer’T of ti** 
augmentation of your highness’s force and your march to Narwa, have encour- 
aged the enemy to expect your highness's support, of which expectation the 
enemy has made a public boast ; and a generd opinion exists in Hindoostan 
and the Deccan, that j’our highness has determined to unite yo\u‘ forces with 
the remnant of the enemy’s power in a contest against the British government, 
your friend and ally.” The charges thus i^torted might have justified the 
commencement of hostilities, but the governor-general had at tins time many 
reasons for not proceeding to extreme measures, and he therefore concluded 
with expressing his desire to maintain pe.ace so long ns Scindin would allow it 
to be possible. 

Scindia was actuated b}* a different spirit, and conformably- to an usual 
llahratta interpretation, considered the desire of peace manifested by the 
governor-general ns a sign of conscious weakness. Accordingly, on the 23d of scu»dii-» 
ilarch he intimated hy his minister to Mr Jenkins, tliat he was about to upafra*- 
Tnarch to Bhurtiwor, for the puqiose of mediating a peace between the British of 

g'lveminent and its enemies. His object in making this intimation ^VJls U» 
request the acting«resident to write to the British officers in charge of the 
different detachments oir iiLs route (o receive Iiim as a friend On this prej)Os- 
tenms proce<Kling the governor-geneml justly remarks: "To proceed at the 
head of an anny to the seat of Iiostilities for the purjKtse of interposing his 
un-solicited mediation, was an act not only inconsistent with the natiue of his 
engagement, but insulting to tlie honour, .and higlily dangerous to the hderest-s 
of the British government.” A few days before the intimation to ilr. Jenkins, 
one of Scindia’s ser\-ants of high rank, but without cre<lentinls, waite<l on 
Colonel Close at Nag|>ore, and a<lmitto<I to him that Scindia w.-is moring to the 
north becaiLse he wa.s offendetl with the EngUslL Combining the inforimition 
derived from these different soutves, the govtjriior-general could no longer have 
a))y doubt n.s to Scindia "s designs, and proceeded with his usual decision and 
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A p. 1805 energy to adopt means to frustrate them. Colonel Close was vested witli powers 
simfrar'to those formerly held by Sir Arthur Wellesley, who was now about to 
sciudia-i quit India for ever, and prosecute the glorious career to which his Indian 
victories were only a prelude, and Lord Lake was instructed not to allow 
trated gcindia to violate the treaty in a single iota. His attempt to march upon 
Bhmtpoor, should he make it, was to be treated ns “not only a declaration of 
war, but a \'lolent act of hostility.’* .What the result might have been it is 
difficult to conjecture, as Lord Lake's army, weakened and dispirited, would 
have found it difficult to cope with a new and powerful confederacy, which 
might have attacked it at once on opposite sides, and with ovenvhelming 
numbers Fortunately S<andia had miscalculatecL Neither lie noi' Holkar 
was aware that the Rajah of Bhmtpoor had concluded a peace, nor v as the 
lajah himself disposed suddenly to recede from it 

In consequence of the altei-ed ciicuntstances, Scindia's tone once more 
became pacific, and an offer which he made to atone for the outrage 
committed on the resident’s escort was accepted by the goA’emor-gcneTal as 
nie»iin»e Sufficient Meanwhile hh intercoiu'se with Holkar was still kept up, and 

last both Holkar and Ameer Khan arriving with their forces, the whole foimed 
virtually one united camp The closeness of the union was afterwards enneed 
by n chamcteristic proceeding. Ainbajee IngHa, now in the service of Scindiai 
was in possession of a laige amount of treasure, wliile both Ids master end 
Holkar were very much in want of it The two chiefs combined to enrich 
themselves by robbing the servarrt of one of them. Ameer Khan, who %vns 
employed by Holkar to do the robbery, stales that the suggestion proceeded 
from Sciudia, who observed, “ Ambajee Inglia, who professes to be my 
ser\’nnt, and lias lacs of rupees in rejuly money, will give no aid. If you can 
contrive any way of extorting the money from him, you liave ray penniasioHi 
but tiie half mu-st be given to me." Sucli wm the compact, and it was imme- 
diately executed by seizing Ambajee and torturing him till lie purchased his 
delivenrnce by giving up thiity-eight, or, according to some, fiftj’ l.acs This 
was in some respecln a for lunate robbery for the Comiwny, as it made Ambajee 
the irreconcilable enemy of Holkar. and thus dispo-,ed him to use all his 
intiueiice in preventing tlie new Mnhiatta confederacy, which was on the point 
t)f being formed, from acquiring any degree of stability. 

>iint»r 7 On tbe 2l8t of April. Lord Luke quitteil tlie vicinity of Bhurtpoor and 

wnvil. IW ammbul, on tlie Ijiinfe, of wliicli"scinjia and 
Holkar were now encain|ml On tlic ”7Ui. ivlicn tl.o resident, win., by l.is 
lordsliii.’a directions, liad roiin-itod an audimeo of Scindia, went to liave tl.o 
.ilToinUsl interview, lie foimd ll.« camp in marusion. A nimonr of Lord 
Lake, apprtmel. w.ss current, ami ncUIicr Holkar nor Scindia liad nnv idea of 
ruskini. tl.e consm,twnces of Ms anival-. loti, svero tl.erefore premrinn for a 
rrcc,p,talo iliol.t Tl,ey alarm,! on tlie 2Stl,, and l.aatencd np tl.e rigl.t bank 
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of the Chumbul, taking the tlii-ection of Sheopoor. The difficultj* of the road, ad. isoi 
the excessive heat, and the precipitation, made tlie march very disastrous, 
and great numbers of men perished. Sb^poor, Avhen they reached it, did not Contmued 
seem distant enoiigh, and after a halt of some daj’s tbej’ started agaiu soutinvard 
for Kottah, a distance of about fifty miles. Mr. Jenkins was obliged to 



accompany them. Loixl Lake had not only expressly ordered him to quit the 
ilahratta camp, but had distinctly intuuate<l to Scindia that the British 
government would hold him responsible in Lis own pei-son, his minlstei's, and 
serx’anU for the safe conveyance of the resident, with his attendants and 
property, to the nearest British camp. Notwitlistanding this intimation, 

-Mr Jenkins was still detained under various pretexts, xvliich bad ceased to 
have even the semblance of plausibility. . Week after week having thus passed 
awaj’ without any prospect of release, at last, on the 17th of June, a kijid of 
ultimatum was sent by Loul Lake to Scindia, declaring that if in ten daj-s the 
resident were not allowed to quit the camp, it would be held equivalent to a 
dissolution of all friendly relations between the txro governments. Evasions 
and profes-sions of fricncLship, however, were once more received ns substitutes 
for pcrfunnancc, and the resident was still virtually a prisoner in Scindia’.s 
c-.iinp, when, on tin* 30th of July. ISO.b jraniuis Wellesley ce.isetl to bo 
Oovemor-gcnenil of India 

Great os had been the achievements of Marquis Wellesley’s achniiii-itratioii, Trmiiutkn. 
it had lost favour lx>tli with the directors and the ministry Conquests, ariid-ni 
however brilliant, failed to defniy the expense winch had been incurretl in ,i.„ " 
making them, and tlie debt of the Company bad ropUUy incri:ft.'=ed. This fact 
Was to many, who still rcgnnled the Corojwny as merely a commercial bod^*, 

‘•uflicieiit to condemn any sjutein of policy whicli f.ulvd to pnxhjce fitvoumhle 
fmancul rvsulU, and on this grouml alone, without lot'king further, tliey were 
bind in their eondemnalK'n. Others, again, wUile admitting that in nmdiicting 
the Indian "oveniincnt, mere i*ec«iiiar5* interc*ts ought to I'O held sulx'Dlin-nte 

v«. „ " 
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A D im to oLlicrs of ii liiglior order, were iiniinsscd wUIi n Wli.-f that our Indian i>osse3- 
biona Avcie already larger than we could jirofitably manage, and that any 
Tcrmbmh., extension of them was oidy nn nddiironal source of weakness So gonond had 
SS'I this belief become, that with the consent of all |)i»lltieal jiarticf*. it had been 
nct, of p;irlininont, wdilclt declared, that " to pursue schemes of 
conquost and extension of dominion in India arc measures repugnant to tlic 
wish, the honour, and the policy of this imtiom” This declaration standing 
unrcpcaled, furnished a rule from which no gi>vcrnor-gcnenxl could IcgiiHy 
deviate, and 3 *et it was undeniable that 5Iarqui.s ^\'tllcsley, from tbc day he 
landed in India to the day he qnitUHl it, liad hecn constantly engaged, if not in 
“ schemes of conquest,” properly so cdlcd, at least in " extension of dominion 
On the west and the cast coast, in the south and the north, he had either 
extended dominion indirectly b^' depriving independent princes of their 
sovereign rights, or forcibly wTCstcd their tcrritoucs from tlicm. and annexed 
them to the already overgi'own territories of the Comjiany, Tested by the 
legislative declaration, l/ird Wellesley’s measures could not be justified, since 
they were to all intents the very measures which the act of parliament had 
stigmatized as "repugnant to the wish, the honour, and the policy of this- 
nation.” • „ 

iti nniti On the other hand, there is room to contend tliat Hnrquis Wellesley's policy 
was far niser than that to which the legislature had restricted him The 
system of neutiaVity had proved a broken reed, ilarquls Cornwallis, when he 
tried to act upon it, found it impracticable, and without foimally condemning 
it, admitted that it first lied up his hands, and then left him no altemativo but 
to engage in war, adthout any previou^ preparation for it. Lord Teignmoutii 
did act upon the system of neutrality, and what was the result? A cowardly, 
mean*spiiited policy, which backed out of engagements wlion it became incon- 
venient to fulfil them, and made it a rule lo lean always to the strongest side 
Under this policy, the British icputation sank i-apidly, and the Company were 
ere long left without an ally in whom any confidence could be placed. In 
striking contiast to this pusillanimous spirit, was that in which Marquis 
Wellesley commenced his administration and carried'it on to the very end 
He saw clearly that the British in India had advanced too far to recede, and 
that no alternative Avas left them hut eitlier to* gain the whole or lose the 
whole- The idea of becoming stationary was an absurdity. If they did not 
advance, they must lay their account with being driven back- If they repn- 
dialed the emphe placed -willim Uieir read., some other power would certainlj' 
seize it. Marquis WeBedey saw this from the first, and having made lii’ 
clioice in favour of dominion, puisned it on system with consummate nhilitv 
and hilEiant success. The legality, the wisdom, and even the juslice of some 
of his measures ar-e very questiouaUft but the House of Commons undouhtedl.v 
did nglit when, refusing to entertain the charge against him wl.ich a svretclicd 
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politicjil adventurer had originated, it declared with reference to that a.d isos. 
charge, and by implication with reference to all others, that the Marquis ^ ” 

Wellesley “ had been actuated by an anient zeal for the serrice of his country, 
and an ardent desire to promote the safety, interests, and prosperit 3 ' of the 
British empire in India,'' 


CHAPTBR IX. 


Jr.vtiuifi of ComwaJlis ag^ governor genera] — His policy— His destli— Sir George Harlow governor- 
general — Ilia policy — Mutiny at Vellore — Lord William BeutincL govemor, and Sir John Ctadock, 
• commander-in cliief at Madras, recalled — Disputes as to the appointment of govemor general — 
Sir George Eiwlow recalled by the Jdng's aign manual. 



E’VriATION from the restrictive policy enjoined by the legislature uunm. 
being regarded as the primarj* cause of tlie financial embar* 
.rassments of the Company, the directors naturally longed for a 
i-eturn to that policy, and the appointment of a new govemor- 
; general, tvho tvas at once inclined from conviction, and qualified 
by ability and experience, to carry it into full effect. The choice being thus 
limited, there was no difficulty in innklng it, and general satisfaction was felt 
at the announcement that Hanpns Cornwallis bad again consented to wield 
the destinies of India. His lordship, ever since his return, had been regarded 
as a blgh authority on Indian subjects Lord Castlereagb, who had become 
president of the Board of Control, frequently consulted him: Ids vieu's were 
known to be decidedly opposed to all schemes of conquest, and he was 
therefore regarded as the individual best qualifieil to remedy the serious errors 
into which his predecessor was presumed to have f.iUen Of tins his lordship 
himself seems to have been too easily persuaded. Referring to his second ap- 
pointment, which, it will be remembered, be resigned liastily after eveiy arrange- 
ment liad been made for bis departure, be bad said,' '*I am not sxire that I 
acted wisely in declining to return in 171)7" Tliis declinature Iiad Ie«I to tlie 
appointment fof Marquis Wellesley, and w.aa thus indirectly the cause of the 
evils which were supposed to have cnsiie<L Tlie moment, therefore, it was 
dfttenngly fixiggcsteJ to him that it was in Ids power to remedy these evils, 

'>r, as it was cxj>res5csl, to save the Indian cmjdrp, he never hesitated Wli.at 
ills views on the subject wore may be learned from his correspondence. Mr I’itt, 
who had given way to Mr. Addington (LonI Sidmouth), was again at the head 
of the ministry, but from some ofl’ence •which he ha<I taken, had not given the 
• Cn-rr^urf^rr r/JUanjBM CWnicwttit, voL lii. r 500. 
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A D 1805 marquis any place in it. Hence hia lorasliip wrote, " 1 know nothing of puhlic 
afiairs, and with the exception of Lonl Melville, who has behaved to me with 
Marquu his accustomed kindness, I have not been in the most distant manner noticed 
by the present administration.” This was galling to his feelings, as he still 
general deemed himself capable of good eerviee. Hence, though he considered it a 
“ desperate act to embark for India at the age of sixty-six,” on being assured by 
Lord Castlereagh that Lord "Wellesley “ could not he suffered to remain in the 
government,” and that Mr. Ktl, Lord Melvdlle (Mr. Hundas), and himself 
(Lord G.), “ were of opinion that it would be of the utmost advantage to this 
countiy” that he should become governor-general, he answered as follows: 

“ They might easily suppose that it was no pleasant undertaking for a man of 
my age. but as 1 bad sUii good health, and felt myself, in times like the present, 
rather awkwardly circumstanced by being totally laid aside, I would not refnse 
any situation in which I thought I might be useful*’ 

Such weie the circumstances under which l^larquis CornwaUis ag«nu 
oMfothiw assuinod the government of India. The nature of the services expected from 
liim may he gathered fiom the aliove conversation wth Lord Castlereagh, from 
which an extract lias already been given. Mr. Pitt, according to Lonl 
Castlereagh, ‘'was decidedly of opinion that he (Marquis Wellesley) hod acted 
most bnprudently and illegally.” So much was Jdarquis Cornwallis of the 
same opinion that ho feared the mischief “had gone so far as to render it very 
difficult to apply a remedy.” To Uns observation Lord Castlefeagh replied, 
" tliat they were well aware that the subsidiary treaties could not at present be 
done away, but that it was highly necessary to bring back tilings to the state 
whicli the legislature bad prescribed.” Tbe ^object gravely contemplated by the 
ministry, the court of directors, and the new governor-general, was to 
commence and carry out a retrograde process, with a view to the ultimate 
abandonment of the high position which had been gained by a lavisli expendi- 
tuTts of blood and treaswre, and the occupatioTi of a Bnbordiu.ite, and by 
inevitable consequence, a precarious place among the governments of India. It 
is melancholy to see such a man as Marquis Cornwallis thus sent out to India 
to end his days and sully l>is repubitiorL 


iitapn*!! The new governor-general arrived at Calcutta on the 29th of July. lSOj, 
fioLWiUf.. and thougli his predecessor wa.s still present, lost no time in entering upon the 
government, for he was sworn in on the following day. IIoldinT as before the 
limn-, uf giivcnior-Kcncinil nna commiimli.-r-iii-clnef, lie Imil llie destiny 
i.r India in Id. linwK nnil .vn. dctcnnincii to make nil Im.tc in ennying lint In' 
plan.. To Lonl l.nkc, avlio had dcsoeiiilod to 11, o suliordinato position of pro- 
vincial cominanik-r-iiMliior, lie wrote on t1,c von- day of id. in.lnlmciit; “ It i' 
my comet dcir,-, if it nlimild l«i ,».!iiI,lo. to put an end to till, most unprolil- 
nlile mill minoii. vrarfarc.' IIo miglit have .vritten morn confiill-ntlv lx-caii-.c 
lie v-aa dcti-miincil to tnaU ptaee at all event., and purdinw it nt any crot 
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however large. One is almost asliamed to add that he was willing for this pur- ^ n isos 
pose to make a sacrifice even of honour. In a letter to Lord Lake,' acquainting 
him with the terms on which he was disposed to offer peace to Scindia, he saj’s: PnaUam- 
“I am aware of the disadvantage of immediately relinquishing, or even of com- 
promising, whicli lias been so repeatedly and so urgently made for the release of 
the British resident ; but I deem it proper to apprise your lordship that, as a 
mere point of honour, I am disposed to compromise or even to abandon that 
demand if it should ultimately prove to be the only obstacle to a satisfactory 
adjustment of affi\ira with Dowlut Row Smndla; and that I have hitherto been 
induced to support it by tbe apprehenaon that the motives of such a concession 
might be misinterpreted, and that it might lead to demands on tbe part of 
Scindia with whicli we could not comply without a sacrifice of dignity and 
interest incompatible with our securit}*, and thereby render still more difficult 
of attainment tbe desirable object of a genera) pacification.” 

Accoriling to this idea, so unlike that which llaitjuis Cornwallis w'as wont 
to enteitain in better days, honour was to be abandoned or compromised, as an 
obstacle unworthy of standing in the way of “a satisfactoiy adjustment with 
Dowlut Row Scindia.” Could anything be more monstrous? A Jlahratta 
chief who had not only violated a solemn treaty, hut trampled on the laws <oSeLi><iia 
recognized by all states having any pretensions to civilization, by detaining, 
maltreating, and plundering an ambassador, was to be not punished hut pro- 
pitiated — not hunted down as a barbarian whom no faith could bind, but 
studied and courted, and scarcely even reminded of his atrocious procedure lest 
his delicate feelings should be offended. Soevuity was ever^-thing, and it was 
to be obtained by truckling to an insolent and Ciitiilcss man, who on finding 
how much he had gained by rebellion, would take the first opportunity of 
rebelling again ip the hope of gaining still more. To imagine that peace could 
he secured by stooping to such tlegrndatiou was, to say the least, a veiy gross 
delttsion. Scindia would of course take aH that mi'^pfaced indulgence could 
bestow upon him, but it would only be to employ it for the purpose of subse- 
quent extortion, and to a certainty, tlie moment lie felt strong enough, his 
former aggressions would be resuine<L Foitunately the British government 
"'as .spared the disgrace of making concessions to Scindia. while he was openly 
iiisultijig it by iletaining the resident ns a prisoner in Ids c.imp Lord Lake, 
on being made aware of tbe extreme degradation to which the govenior-gcncml 
was prepared to submit in pursuit of a vain phantom of peace, managed to draw 
- the fir,t overtures from Scindia, and to induce )iim to relen.>ie the resident, l‘y 
'^’'•'Uring him that until fids was done, his overtures could not Iw favoiinibly 
entert.i|rj(vl. By tfds dexterous m«»ve on tli« jwirt of Lonl Ijvke, ilr Jenkins 
"■as Oil his s\*ay to the British terrilorics. and the Inimiliatioii which the gov- 
ernor general was prejwiring for himself and his couiitiy was happily escapctl 
It would bo iviinful and it is not neeescciiy to dwell on all tlie otlier con- 
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A D 1805 . cessions wliicl* Jlarquis Cornw'nllw Imil declfiretl Ins readiness to make wltile 
bent on obtaining ponco nl nny price, since bo was not destined to civiry liis 
intentions into effect. He Inul arrived in India in very indifferent liealtli, and 
STaiii, did not allow himself to take' tlio ease and relaxation wliich might liave 
iestored it. TUo very day after his arrival at Caleiitta he was iimnersod in all 
the cares and toils of oillce. A week afterwards he was on his way to the 
upper provinces to engage in negotiations, of the H«cce‘»s of wliicli, notwithstand- 
ing the generous or rather lavish spirit in which he wa-s disposed to act, he nas 
very doubtful Though convinced of the projiricty of the course he was taking, 
and not easily turned aside from Ills purpose when once it was formed, he could 

hardly he free from misgivings when he found his measures decidedly condemned 

by some of those who were best qualified to judge of them, and more- especially 
by his old friend Loid Lake, who not only dLsapproved but threatened to 
resign Thus perplexed and grievcil hh indisposition rapidly increased, and 
when he arrived at Buxaronthe 25th of September, 1805, he was considered 
' by his attendants as beyond hope of recovery. Ilis r'oyage up tlie Ganges was 

however continued, and he lingered on in a slate bordering on unconsciousness 
till he arrived at Gliazipoor, w’herc he breathed his last on the 5th of October. 
The merits of his first IndUn administration have already been esamiued; .ui 
tratton regard to his second administration. Sir John Malcolm justly observes: “How- 
ever questionable the poli«^' of some of the last acts of this nobleman may 
be to many, ov wliatevcr may be their speculations upon the causes wliicU 
produced such an apparent deviation from the high and unyielding spirit of 
his former administration, no man can doubt the exalted purity of the motive 
which led him to revisit that country. Loaded with years ns he was with 
honour, he desired that his life should terminate as it had commenced; and 
he died as he had lived, in the active service of his country. Tlie universal 
esteem in which he was held both at home and abroad was testified by the 
honours paid to his memory. A mausoleum was erected over his remiuaH 
at Gliazipoor by public Biibscription ; Bombay erected a statue, and Madras, 
which, VA well as CaJentU, had already his statue, erected a cenotaph. At home 
the House of Commons voted a statue to him in St Paul’s; and the comtof 
proprietors, who had in ITbi setUed upon him a pension, of.whicli at his death 
about ten years weie still to run, bore further testimony to liis merits by a 
v'ote of £40,000 to bis family. 

‘’""se Burlow, »n old and distlnguislied civil servant of tlie Compmy, 
C-T ""““M iJy » rrovisional appointment to the office of governor-general Wlien 
^ the succession^ opened to him he had been four years a mcraher of the supreme 

council Previously he had been chief secretary to government during the wliole 
of Lord Teignmoutli's and the commencement of Maiiinia Wcllesle?B adminis- 

. '>y Lord Cornwallis duiing in'e 

r , , litst administration, and had the eredil of having funiishcd the original dmft 
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of the code of regulations, in accordance 'wdtli which the civil and judicial i d. isoo 
business of the Company had since been conducted. Judging from liis pre\'ious 
antecedents, it was difficult to say what liis polic3’ would he. He had been BmIow 
connected with several ad- 
ministrations, and though 
the principles on which thej* 
acted were veiy' different, 
iie had tife good fortune to 
give satisfaction to all. Dur- 
ing the whole of llorqnis 
W ellesley’s administration, 
he had so unifonnly and 
ze.al»asly supported it, that 
he was supposed to be finally* 
pledged to the same system 
of policy*, and hence, when 
Marquis Cornwallis, who had 
a high opinion of his merits, 
urged the propriety of giving 
him a provisional appoint- 
ment as his successor, Lord 
Cnstlereagli, then at the head 
of the Boaixl of Control, “did 
not,"s.'iys the marquis, “give 
much encouragement on that 
J'rad, intimating tliat the iuveteracj’ of the court of directors against Lord W 
(Wellesley) had produced a disinclination in that quarter towards Barlow He 
'rag made acquainted with the objection thus taken to him, and it is not impro- 
bable that he had taken care to remove it bj" satisfying the court that he wa.s 
vorj' pli.ahlc* on the .subject of policy, and 'vas just as ready to support the 
restrictive system of Jfarquis Cornwallis, an he Iiad previousfy been to support 
the o.xtejisionist system of Marquis 'WeJJesJey. Be this as it jn.13’. it is cort.ain 
that the objection was withdrawn, ami lie not onfy* obtained the provisional 
appointment, but rose so high in the favour of the directors that tlie^- afler- 
"'ards made the appointment nl«olut& 

Brought into ofiico under such auspices. Sir Georgi' Barlow iinme<liatcly 
announced his determination to pur-ue* the sj'stein of iicutrnlltv', and walk ns 
U'ucb as pojLsible in the footsteps of his pmle«>ssor. Ills plan was to terminate 
the Mar as spcsnlily ns possible b>' concluding treaties with nnd Holkar, 

in which the dcfon‘-ivc or subsidmrv principle wouM W nlfogether ignored, nml 
to tlitxnv off idl connection SI itli the |H’tty «tates l>eyon'l the Jtin)!).-!. l>oundi/i;’ 
the Briti-h temtorj- by that riser, or hyaline nosvhcre evceedlng ten inili-s 


pjwmor- 

gsasrU 
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A D 1903 . beyond it Tiiking up the negotiation witli Sciudia on tbo biwis -wlncU 
„ — - liarquis Cornwallis bad adopted, he concluded a treaty with him on tlio 23d of 
November, 1805. Its princiiml arUcles were that tlic previous treaty of Sui.-jcc 
■n^tjeor, Ajengaom should remain in force, except in so far a.s altered— that tlie Com- 
pany, from mere considerations of friendship, would cede to Sciudia the fortre-ss 
Milau.'****' Gwalior and ceitaln parts of Gohud— tiiat Sclndia would abandou all claim to 

the pensions payable by tlie Company to certain ofllccrs of his court, the Com- 
pany, however, paying the arrears upon these pensions up to the 31st of 
December, 1805, and the balance due upon some ten-itorial revenues, but only 
under deduction of certiun claims, one of which was the plunder of the British 
residency— that the Chumbul, between Kottah on the west, and the eastern 
frontiers of Gohud, should form the boundary between tbe two states, ScindU 
having no claims to any territory between these two points to the north of the 
liver, and the Company in like manner, and within the same limits, having no 
claim to any tenitory to the south of the river — that the Company would pay 
to Sciudia nunmlly the sum of foot lacs, besides graniing two jaghirea of their 
territories in Hindoostan, the one of two lacs to Scindia's wife, and the other 
of one lac to hLs daughter, and would moreover engage to enter into no treaties 
with the Uajahs of Odeypuor, Joudpoor, and Koltah, or other cbiefe, tributaries of 
Scindia in Jtilwali, ilewar, or Marwar, nor interfere in any shape with Sciudia 
in settling with these chiefs. Tbe Company further engaged that, in the event 
of their making peace with Holkar, they would not restore, nor desire to be 
restored to him any of the possessions of the Holkar family in Malwah takeu 
by Scindia, but leave Scindia at liberty to arrange with Holkar or any branch 
of tlie Holkar family, in any way he pleased This treaty, negotiated by 
Colonel Malcolm acting under the authority of Lord Lake, did not receive the 
entire approval of the governor-general Tlie new policy which he was to 
cany out assumed that the interest and Eecurity of the British possessions 
•would be best pro-vided for by limiting tbe relations with surrounding states to 
general amity without special cngi^raents, and he therefore objected to those 
aTticlca which, by fixing the Chumbul as the boundary, implied that the petty 
states immediately noitli of that river were to continue under British protection. 
So averse was be to any such implied guarantee, that he insisted on appending 
' DecSiTvoty to the treaty two declaratory articlea, for the express purpose of withdrawing 
tT it, and leaving the petty states to protect tliemselves as they best could Loirl 
nlreiidy Btrongly proterted against tins policy, and again made a last 
effort to convince the govemnr-genemt that, vrhite thn hreaeh of faith committed 
by sucli an atandonment of aUies wonld lower the British reputation and 
produce general distrust, the distractions and -ivara which would necessarily 
ensue wordd sooner or inter compel the Company to interfere, and involve 
them m new liostilities for the purpose of regaining the ascendency which 
they were now hy a kind of suiridai act TolontarUy relinciuishing. .Sir George 
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Ballot' could not answer Lord Lake’s niguments, but be persisted in bis own a.d. is« 
course, or rather, perhaps, the course which he knew that the home authorities 
expected from Iiim. 

Pending the negotiations with Scindia, Lord Lake was in pursuit of Holkai*, Hoiiarsnes 
who had proceeded northward into the Punjab, in the hope of obtaining assist^ 
ance from the Sikhs. Ti\lien he friiled in this object, Holkar saw that further 
resistance was’ hopeless, and sent envoys to Lord Lake to solicit peace. The 
terms were easily arranged, as Holkar was not in a condition to withhold assent 
from any proposals that might be made to him. and those who had him at their 
mercy were disposed to treat him with a liberality whicli he little deserved, 
and which must have gone far beyond his expectations. The conditions offered 
to Ills acceptance gave him back all liis territories, AVith a few exceptions, of 
wliich the most important ■were, that he should renounce jdl claims to places 
situatetl north of the Chumbul, to Kooch and Bundelcund, and generally all 
claims whatcver'upou the British government and its allies. Chanclore, Gaulnah, 
and his other forts and districts in the Deccan, were not restored ; but he was 
assxired of their restoration in the course of eighteen -months, prorided his 
conduct in tlie interval were such as to give full proof of his amicable intentions. 

Both into Scindia’s and Holkar's treaty an article ^vas -introtluced, binding 
them not to admit Sirjee Row Gbatka to their coimscls or sendee. The indi- 
vidual thus placed under the ban was the father-in-law of Scindia, and was not 
onl}' a man of a cruel and wortldess character, btit an inveterate enemy to the 
British, and the instigator to the plunder of the BritUh residency. Xotwith- 
sianding the stipulation against him, he was understood to be preparing, a few 
months aftenranls, to join Holkar; and Sir George Barlow fearing the embar- 
rassment which might hence arise, carried his peace |>olicy so far ns to cancel 
the article in the treaties which stipulated for Sirjee Row Ghatka's exclusion. 

He accordingly resumed his mlsclrievous influence at Scindia’s court His fate 
H not Unworthy of being recorded. In 1809, while attending the durbar, lie 
lia<l pre^'icil some of his proposals, and was answered evasively h}’ Scindia, who, 
essijie hU importunity, ordered his equipage for the purpo<^! of going to an 
•kplnnt fight Sirjoo Row, enmge<l, so far foigot himself os to seize Scindia’s rawof-irj-. 
’’'bt*. and try to keep him forcibly in his seat Tlie attendants nishe<l to the 
and ^vorc onlored by Scindia to secure the oflendor. A ‘CuQle ensuwl. 
arirl Sitjoe Row, drawing his swonl, escapwl to hU own tent The attendants 
and not unwilling to rid tlieir master of on obno.vious mini‘-ter, pur- 
ojt tijg rojH's of the tent and draggwl him into the public .street 
he full dt-ad, pieronl with wounds. 

Tlie article in Holknr'n tri-.aty which b«iiind him to renoiino* all claims to 
pUcts north of the Chumbul was at aotrianec with the new polity, hnt was at 
fifst Mnctunie*! hy tlic govenior-genenil, liocause he was in hof>os Tonk 
R.icjjK>nrah and its di'trict to the north of tlutt river stould l»o nccepttsl hy 
Vou II. 191 
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ISM Swndin, ns tin wiuivalunt for the |K;nsioii «f four Incs u-liicli the ConijKiny lind 

engaged to pay him On linding that SciiuHa would not accept Tonk Kam- 

poomh, cvon ns a gratuity, because it would bring him into neces-sary collisioa 
with lIolkrtT, Sir George Barlow gave full cflect to his policy by making a 
present to Holkar of Tonk llampoomli. and leaving the-Bntish allies, as uas 



already done m the treaty of Scindia, to Holkar s mercy. This be did while 
forewarned and perfectly aware that these allies would be subjected to cruel 
persecution, and that mainly as a punishment for adhering steadfastly to British 
interests, when they might have gained mudi by betraying them. A p’"®' 
ceeding more unworthy of Biitish honour and etjuity cannot easily be imagiu^*i- 
How humbling and yet how true the remark made by an agent of one of the 
abandoned rajahs, that now, fox* the first" time since the establishment of the 
English government in India, “it had been-known to make its faith subser- 
vient to its convenience'" 

T ’^Tujrd alliances with the Rajalis of Jej*poor and Boondee having been sham'^' 

T.aie fully abandoned, the nest step in the rekrt^ade policy would have been to deal 
out the same measure to the Rajahs of llacheiry and Bhuitpoor On the part 
of the governor-general there would have been no delay, but Lord Lake 
interposed once more, and pednted out so forcibly the confusion and anarchy 
into which countries recently settled at the expense of so much blood and 
treasure would inevitably he thrown, that even Sir George Barlow, witli 
hh obstinacy, liedtated to proceed in the fixee of sucli a remonstrance.” At first- 
while declaring that his resolution rvia unchanged, he simply intimated that he 
had no desire to predpitate the measure, but second thoughts proved better 
than his first, and he never ngaiti attempted to carry it into effect. 
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"While engaged in making arrangements in Hindoostan, the attention of the a d isw 
governor -general was arrested by a sudden and unsuspected outbreak in n very 
ditfei*ent quarter. At three in the morning of the 10th of July, 180G, a sudden Uutiuyof 
discharge of fireaians was heard in the fort of Vellore, which, it will be remem- 
bered, had been fixed upon ;is the residence of the flimily of Tippoo on their 
removal from Seringapatam. The discharge was repeated in various quarters, 
and on inquiry being made, it was r^certaiued that the sepoys of the garrison, 
headed bj* tbeir native officer's, were in open revolt They liad assembled 
secretly, and on an appointed signal attacked the European posts.' The few 
seutin^els on duty had been shot down or bayoneted, and tbe magazine con- 
.taining tbe only supply of ammunition was in the hands of the insurgents. 

The European part of the garrison, consisting of four companies of iris majesty's 
69th re^ment mastered about 370 men, that of the natives 1500. The main 
body of the mutineers, haring set watches on the np.rrtments of the officers to 
prevent egress, beset the European barracks, and with a six-pounder, which 
they had planted opposite to the doonvay, and their muskets, commenced firing 
rolley after volley tlirough the doors and windows. * Tire soldiers \Tithin, desti- 
l»lo of ammunition, wevti unable to return this imnderous fire, and had no 
alternative but to sbelter themselves as they best could behind the beds and 
fiimitui'e. At au early hour a few officers who had assembletl in one of the 
dwellings and successfully defended themselves, made their way into the 
bamicks. Here eighty-two privates had already fallen, and ninety-one were niJiiwnmi 
wounded. Nor was this the full amonut of the loss. Colonel Fancourt, wlio enntor 
comraaiuled the fort, had been moj-tally woundctl as he was descending from 
Ills house; Colonel M'Kenus shot dead as he was hastening to the parade; and, 
during an indiscriminate massacre by jwrties who searched the houses of 
Europeans, and v ith savage ferocity butcherorl every one they could discover, 
thirteen ofllcei's were killed The officers who had reached the iKin-.ick'j, 
heading the survivors whom they found within tlicni, sallietl forth, and forcing 
a pavsage through the mutineers, ascended the ramparts and took po^t in a 
-cavalier. From this tliey procecde<l to the magazine, hut being <Iisappt»intcd 
hi tlieir expectation of ammunition, were obliged to retrace their ste|M and .seek 
<«ver above the main gateway, and in the bastion at the south-east angle. 

AH the.se niovement-s had l>cen made under exposure to an incessant fire, and 
the consequence was, that ever}* officer was Uisableil, an«l many of the tnoii 
" c-re killed. 

• At Arcot, alxiut sixteen miles castwanl, iiitolUgence of the revolt was 
ri'ceivod at si.x in the inoming, and Colonel GiUespk*. who was then* in com. 

»nand. hastened off with a squadron of the 19th dnigoons niul a troop of native 
i ‘^vuliy. onlering the rest of the regiment and the gallojwr-gmLS to foll-.w IJy 
1 ^iuht o'cliKk he amvcih and immesliatsdy pas-sed through the two outer gates. 

"Inch were oi^m. Tlie thinl gite was closed. It was. howe% er. th- one al<.ve in 
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A,t. IS.., vliich l.M-t of the European wWicis had taken shcltdr; and a rope having beca 

fonned of soldiers' bcits, Colonel OillK-iiie rviu) enabled to mount and take us 

place beside them. M soon as tlic guns arrived, tlie gate was blown oja-n nn< 
the dragoons rushed through. Colonel Olllespie at tl.e bumo moment clia.-i,n-u 
llie insurgents at the head of hU anrall p.uty. and a signal vengeance irn. 


4-.i; tfto. — --e r -r, ' 


OATtvA\ AT Ta(X>Bt — Ftomdrtwiits in tiM M CoUertiuB, Hnit IniUn Uouu 


U«mben 

Ofltpiioo 

Sa1itt)A 

family 

Implutated 


taken After a feeble and straggling fire, all resistance censed. About ^ 
the mutineers were slain, not a few threw down their arms imploiing quarter, 
and many who lud escaped through tlie sally-port, or by dropping from 
walls, were afterwards captured. The recoveiy of the fort and suppression o 
the mutiny were the work of little more than ten minutes. 

During the insurrection an active commimicatlon was kept up between thr 
TOutmeers and the palace in which Tippoo's family resided. A flag which once 
belonged to Tippoo and bore liis arms (a central sun with tiger stripes ou ** 
giecn ffeld), was even brought out and hoisted on the flagstaff, amid the acchi' 
mations of the multitude As there, could thus be little doubt that at 
some members of the family were deeply implicated, Colonel Gillespie lost n" 
time in sending off • the whole of 'them to iladras, from which they weft 
iiltimately removed to Calcutta. It ^vas reported that but for these decisive 
measures, the insurgents would in a few days have heen joined from different 
quarters by 50,000 men. Three native officers and fourteen non-commissioned 
officers and privates, condemned by a court-martial on the spot, sutfoied death 
These were selected for extreme punishment from beiu" ref^arded as rinf’leaders; 
but it was generally sx^pected, though legal proof was not obtained, that th« 
whole of the native troops, with only a few exceptions, were privy to the plf*h 
Under these circumstances it was difficult to draw a line of demarcation, 
the utmost that could be done was to allow the officers and men who wert 
nb,ent at the time, or proveil their fidelity, to remain in tbe service, and nol 
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only dismiss all the others, but erase the very names of the mutinous regiments .v.d. 
from tlm army lists. About (JOO sepo}*s retained as prisoners stiil remained to 
lie disposed of. As the final decision \vns not given till n considerable period r«i>ii>!.tn»T.t 
had elapsed, a lenient course was prefcmHl, and, with the exception of those 
will), being proved guilty of plunder or immler, autrored ncconling to their 
deserts JiU the others wei'C simply dismisscil the service, aud disabled from 
again entering it 

When a strict impiiry into the circumstances and causes of the mutiny was 
instituted, it ap^icared that had onVmarj* caution and judgment l>oen used it 
might not have occurrc<l at all, or at nil events could not have broken (Uit so 
suddenly and unexpectetlly. To make this nmnifost it will be nceess.'irj' to ori„*inofti,« 
enter n little into dctaiL * "When Sir John Cradock (afterwaids Lord Ilowden) 
in the beginning of 180.1 became comm;uider-in*chiof at Stntlnis. he fouiul that 
this presidency h.ad no code of military regulations. With the jieriiiission of 
Lord William Bentiuck, who had succeeded Lonl Clive ns governor, ho instruetcel 
ilajor Pearce, the deputy adjutanUgeneral. to draw up a eotle. AcconHng to 
Sir John’s statement, the regulations previously in force and sanctione<l by the 
government were to be simply inserted in the manuscrijd, while cver^dhing 
that was new was to be carefully distinguished, ns to make it easy for the 
governor to perceive at u glance what ilie changes were to which his sanction 
'vas requested. Lord William Bonllnck, confiding in the strict accuracy of this 
statement gave his whole attention to the marked regulations, ns in these 
alone he conceived that he had any immeiHate interest, and* discovering 
nothing oljectionable, allowed all the regulations to be put in Jbree. Unfortu- 
nately, from some strange, oversight, a regulation which was entirely new — so 
new, indeed, that it had never before appcnnKl in any inilitai^' cotle — a-as 
inserte<l in the body of the old regulations witliout any distinguishing mark, 
nnd tiius eluded the governor’s notice. The object was to nbsirailate the lujudjaoos 
appearance of the sepoys to that of the European troi>ps. The most obnoxious tte^Mof 
of these clianges were, that the sc|X*ys should apjienr on parade with theii* chins 
clean shaved, and their mustachios cut to a particular model, and not oul^- 
■'rithout earrings, but without the coloured marks which declared the jxirticular 
sects to which they Iwlongeil Tlieir turban also was changed into a form 
which seemed to the sepoj's to resemble a bat This was to them an abomina- 
tion, ns they were wont to i-egard the bat as peculiarly an European, and 
therefore a Christian head dress. 

The feeliufT of discontent ami insubordination thus engendered was first 
nianifreted early in May, by the second Iwttalion of the 4th regiment oWIadnxs 
infantry, quartered at Vellore. The gremidier company refused to make up 
the turban, and on being called l>efore the colonel and questioneil on the 
.''Object, declared firmly but respectfully fluit they could not wear the new 
turban without disgracing themselves for ever in Uie eyes of their, countrjanen 
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AD This seems Ludicrous, and yet when it is considered how much comraotiou^the 
subject of man millineiy has produced, and is producing, in one of the most 
iDjndicious enlightened churches of Christendom, it is impossible to deride .the honest 
scruples of the childish and ignorant sepoy. Such, unfortunately, was not the 
tbewiK-rs spivit in which his superiors were disposed to deal with him, and his scruplei' 
were regarded and treated as contumacy. Nineteen grenadiers were sent off tt) 
Madras for trial, They were all convicted, and two of them actually received 
900 lashes each. The remaining seventeen, who were each to have receiv al 
500 laslies, were pardoned on professing contrition. Tiic governor, who could 
formerly have pleaded that he had unconsciously sanctioned the new dress, could 
not use this plea any longer, as he showed himself no less zealous for it than 
the commander-in-chief, and proclaimed hb determination to enforce it. 

Absuitiicr In justification -of the course thus pursued, it was shown that the ne"' 
Idwiwi turban, or hat, as the sepo 5 's insisted on calling it, was not objectionable either 
in itself or on the score of religion, and two respectable natives, a Mahometan 
and Hindoo, when gravely consulted, gave solemn testimony to this effect 
But this, was not the question. However absurd and unreasonable the scruple 
might be, was it felt in reality, instead of being used as a m3i*e pretest foi 
insuhordiaatiou? The moment this question was answered in the nffinuatn'c. 
turbaned hats and shaved chins and clipped mustacluos were condemned, anJ 
became fit only for the limbo of vanity. It is not impossible that the fear 
corporal punishment or of espultion from the serrice might ultimately have 
proved stronger than tbo scniplc, and compelled the sepoy's submission, hut la 
Vclloru he was subjected to other influence, and there were parties on thenleit 
to turn his scruples to account Tippoo’s fiimily had. never forgotten that tl'eiv 
father and grandfather hatl been sovereigns of Mysore, and it was proved tliat 
when insubordination h.«I begun to take root, and secret meetings were licM 
iloiz-ml-tUn, one of bis sons, altendwl, and botlj directly, and by means of real 
oc \irvleuded niessagps from the p-ilace., iin<MHra."ad tbn nuitinfiOta. 
luaieaiw. Tlic VelloTv iiuitiu 3 ’ wa.s occasioned by' the absurd nttcm]it to force «•' 
III.T obnoxious dre.s.s on the sei>oy5, mid it was fostered by* the adherents of Tip^ious 

fninily, who snatched at the disafiection lima producetl as a means of ngsih* 
becoming a reigning dynasty, but it bad its primary cause in the deep-nwted 
Imtriil of Mahometms and Hindoos U» the rule of a Christian uatiem. It i'^ 
this hatred which, always lurking in the heart of the native, is ic.idy t<» 
lireiik f.ttli cn tl... .ncourosMTOut OT ,,rovocalioii. tljat mnkts every 

..iitkrcnk of tl.e native. Eiircipeam n tmr orexleniimatii.ii M'liat bet 

II.IH Imtn.l actiiale.1 llie .vrelcliea win., tvliile tile Vellote mutiny wm mgiefc'- 
went alxuit in \mi,U to aearcli tlio liOMes of Eurorcanl. amt inamacre nil tbeir 
inmau.,1 On enlinary oecaaion. II.U leitrrf i, not manifete.!, an, I tl.e native.. 
KaUncinu tl.e ailvantaifs wl.icl. ll.ej- enjoy uinb-r Uriti,!, ml„ tl.e 

nnwluef Wieel, they wnnH inevitably anirer nn.ler native .Ijnaati^ an- not 
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disposed to rim the risk of violent changes. It is only when their fanaticism is v n i*'V 
aroused by some imaginary insult to their faith, or the fear of being forcibly 
compelletl to abandon it, that all prudential restraints are thrown aside, andcansa^; 
nothing bnt the utter e.'ctemiination of the liatcil race will either allay their motinr 
fears or satiate their vengeance. .jVssuming this representation to be correct, 
some have hastily inferred that in India Christianity ought to be altogether 
ignored, or at least that no European ought ever to be allowed to make it the 
subject cither of conver&ition or of nigument in the presence of a native. It 
wonhl, indeed, l>e a melancholi* thing if the inference wctg well foumlcd. Bnt 
it is not Persuasion enforced by pure Cliristian example is as potent in India 
as in any other part of the world, and many distinguisheil men, svith nothing 
else to recommend them, have been and still are loved and vcneratetl, wen 
by tliose who liave no sympathy with their doctrinca Tlie thing to be guanled 
against is the reality or semblance of compulsion in any matter in which reli- 
gion is supposed to be concerne^l, and more esj>ecinHy compulsion in which the 
government directly bears a part “It is a great error,” sa^*« Professor Wilson,’ 

“to suppose that the people of India arc so sensitive uj>on tlie subject of their 
religion, either Hindoo or Mahometan, as to suffer no approach of eontro- 
vorsy, or to encounter adverse opinions with no other arguments than irwurrec- 
tion and munlcr. On the contrary*, great latitude of belief and practice ha* 
always prevailed amongst tliem, and especially amongst the troop-S in whose 
ranks will be found seceders of various denominations from the orthodo.v 
* S}*8tem It was not, therefore, the dissemination of Christian doctrines that 
^^cited the* angry apprehensions of the Sipalns on the melancholy occasion 
which lias called for these observations, nor does it appear that any unusual 
activity in the propagation of those doctrines was exercised by Christian 
missionaries at the period of its occurrence. It u-as not conversion which the 
troops dreaded, it was compulsion ; it was not the reasoning or persuasion of 
the missionary >Yhich they feareil, but the arbitraiy interposition of authority. 

They believed, of course erroneously, that the government was about to compel 
them to become Christians, ami tliey resisteil compulsory conversion by violence 
and bloodshed. The lesson is one of great seriousness, and should never be lost 
sight of as long as the relative position of the British government and its 
Indian subjects remains unaltered.” 

It has been mentioned that the mutiny took the European jvart of the 
garrison entirely by surprise. This ought not to have been Tbe previous 
insubordmation bad shown the necesrity of increased vigilance Tliough it had 
been forcibly suppressed, there was every reason to apprebeml that the scruples 
in wliicb it originated bad not been removed. On the contrary, the presump- 
tion was that tbe usual result, whenever force and conviction are brought into 
<*Uisiou, bad been produced, and that feelings which ix'uld no longer find vent 
« ne lTit(ory o/Pnti*}, ISOStolSSJ. v>l. i- r- 
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A D. 1808 by external acts, had only become more deeply seated within. These considera- 
tions appear to have been altogether lost upon the officers in command. At the 
\raut rt -very .time when rumouTS of disturlmnce were prevalent in the town and fort. 

theS^of' and a Mahometan fakir had repeatedly, proclaimed in the bazaar the impending 
destruction of the Europeans, no means were used to trace these ruraom’S to 
nsonof their source, and even the ordinary duties of the garrison were performed with 
culpable remissness. On the very night of the mutiny the European officer 
commanding the main-guard, when called to go the rounds at midnight, pleaded 
indisposition, and ordered the subahdar (native captain) to take his place 
The subahdar, likewise indisposed, sent the jemadar (native lieutenant), who 
being one of the ringleaders of the mutiny, of course reported that all was 
right, though the mutineers must at the time have heen actually arming. A 
still more extraordinary degree of remissness had heen previously displayed 
Nearly vr month before the mutiny broke out, a sepoy named Mustafa 
Wcxited at midnight on Iris colonel, and divulged the plot That officer, partly 
from ignorance of the native language, which made it difficult for him to inter- 
pret accurately all that he was told, and partly also from ^lustafa Beg's agita- 
tion, which made him give little credit to his testimony, left the investigation 
to a committee of native officers, in other words, to the conspirators themselves, 
who nt once declared Mustafa Beg unworthy of belief, and demanded that his 


calumnies should be puuisbed by imprisonment. Se was, in consequence, 
expiating in a dungeon the supposed falsehood of his testimony, at the very 
time when its truth was only too fully established by the event 

It was for some time believed that the mutiny at Vellore had extensive 
. 1 ^ ramifications, and was, in fact, only part of a general conspiracy to massacre all 
themotiny Euiopeans in India, and thereby for ever extinguish British rule. Tlie 
events of out own day give to this hypoUicsis a degree of plausibility which it 
dill not previously possess, but still it does not seem to be home out by facts. 
■lT»suViOfd\Tiat\on vfsa certa\n\y mauUested slmuttriTieDVifS^y distant quartets- 
Tliis, however, indicates rather a common grmmcl of complaint than an exten- 


sively mmifioil conspiracy. At Hyderabad, for instance, the turban produced 
great dissatisfaction among the sepoju of the subsidiary force, and some desi^ni- 
ing men endeavoured to make it subsei^dent to their own designs. Had tlic 
European officers in command been as mreleas and intemj)erato ns those at 
Vellore, another dn*adC«l mutiny would in all probability iiave been the i-csult. 
A much more judicious course svns taken, and all diasatisfaction \-anisheil tl»e 


moment the cause which had produccil it was removeih As soon as the 
aversion to the new turbans was manifested, the order for makin^r them up was 
suspen.led. The efiVet was instantaneous and calm and confidence were at 
once restored This could not have been, had the ohjectidh to tl.e turbans been 
taken, not on its own account, but with a view to tlie furtherance of a widely 
Mill <le<'ply laid conspiracy. 
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The only important events -whicli occinretl during the administration of Sir at isfl .5 
Geongo Barlow have now been nientiono<L I« lits foreign policy, Iiis main ~ 
object seems to have been to establish himself in the goo<l graces of the directors, Chanct^of 
by rigidly adhering to the corjrse which he knexv avould be nxost pleasing to 
them. In so doing he proved himself at once an ol>edicnt servant, and a very 
indifferent statesman, throwing a\vay great nd\7intagcs, which it was necessary, 
at a later period under a helter ndminislration, to regain by a new cxpomlituiv 
of blood and treasure, and at the same lime lowering the British reputation 
with foreign .states, ly quibbling away .solemn obligations, and sacrificing 
honour and justice to fancied conYenienee. In his internal administration he 
apjw.rrs to greater advantage, tinder Marquis tVclIedeys administration, 
expensive wars were not met bj* the onlinar 3 * revenue, and the debt which had 
been accumulate<l had caused severe financial pressure. So severely' was this 
felt when Marquis Cornwallis entere<l upon his second adminUtnrtion, that 
in order to paj* arrears which could no longer be delaj'cd, and discharge other 
urgent demands, he wa-s obliged to appropriate all the bidllon which was sent 
out from England for the China investment In a letter Arntten to the dipcctors, 
on the third daj’ after his arrival at Calcutta, he saj-s, ‘‘The prcKure on j'our r*Banei*i 
finances is so severe, tliat had the bullion sent out in the ships of the present *''**"”■ 
season l»eon Trithheld, I knownol how our difliculties could have been overcome.” 

I<ord Lake’s armj*, the inonthU* pa\’ of which was about five lacs, was about five 
months in arrear. A large iKtdy of irregulars, composed chtefl^' of deserters fnuu 
the enemj*, had been engaged at a ruonthU* e.xpenditure of about six lacs, and 
were also in arrear. Witl> the re<!uction of this force, as at once the most 
burdensome and least effective, IMarquis ComwidlLs imrnediatelv' commenced, 
and during the few months of his administration made considerable pix>gres,s 
in diiniiiisliing the nionthh* charge. Sir George Rirlow continned the process, 
and was able to reduce still more laigeU* and rapidh'. by the steps which he 
took to force a general pacification There is, indeeil, some reason for suspect- 
ing that* his reductions were in some instances more rapid than judicious, .and 
that hy suddenl\* throwing loose tijwn the countij* numbers of men wlio live<I ««' 
only by their swonl, he laid a foundation for future dWurbance M’liile carri'- 
ing On tire work of retrenchment in Bengal, he called upon the other presidencies 
“to estahlh,h a system of the most rigid economy* through every branch of their 
<‘ivU and military* expenditure,” and “to abrogate all such charges as were not 
hidispensable to the good government and security of the prorinces under their 
C'^nti-oh” B\' means of a system of economj- carefully mature<l and fullj- carrietl 
ont, the exces.s of expenditure above revenue rapidly* diminished, and xiltimately 
■ — though he did not continue in office so long as to see tins result not only 
disappeared altogether, but left a surpilus. 

A governor-general who produced such favourable financial results, and 
showed himself ready at all times to give implicit obc<lienco to onlers rccerveil 
VoL. II. 
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t.'D \m fvom home, 'was naturally a fiivourite at the India House. As soon fis the 
death of Marquis Cornwallis was known in England, the directors made Ins 

Sir Georgs provisional appointment absolute and lie was thus regarded as no longer 
governor-general hy sufferance, in consequence of an unexpected vacancy, hat 
ns formally installed in tlie usual way and for the usual period. The new 
ministiy, whicii had been formed on the death of Mr. Pitt, was undemtoocl to 
have acquiesced in this permanent appointment. The commission to Su George 
Bailow as Governor-general of India was signed on the 25th of Fehniary, ISl*® ^ 
How great, then, was the astonishment when, on the 7th of March, only ten 
days afterwards, the directors were informed by liOrd Mlnto, president of the 
Board of Control, tliat ministers had determined to supersede Sir George Barlow, 
and confer the office of governor-geneial on the Earl of Lauderdale. A quarrel 
immediately ensued. The directors, charging the ministers ■with gross mcon- 
aistency in first banctioning or lather expressly recommending Sir George 
Barlow’s appointment, and then trying to cancel it, refused to recall him- Tlic 
conduct of the ministers was, they said, insulting both to them and to Sir George 
Barlow, and they refused to be dragged through the mire for the pur}>ose o 
enabling ministers to complete any job on which they might have set then 
fancy. Lord Minto, through whom the correspondence with the director 'Wfls 
conductecl, endeavoured to justify himself and his colleagues by replying that, 
Mothr the letten in wiiich he recommended Su* George Barlow, he distinctly inti- 
goTBminent mated that the arrangement was to be regarded as merely temporary. Thi^ 
proved to be a very lame defence, as the letter as distinctly stated that thei’C 
was no intention to make any immediate change. The truth is that the real 
point in dispute was not fairly put by either party. Ministers had rashly parted 
with a valuable piece of patronage, ■which they were now anxious to recover, 
a'nd some of the leading members of the cabinet preferred the policy of Marqui"* 
Wellesley to that which Sir Geoige Barlow was pursuing. The directoi'S, ou 
the other hand, not only preferred Sir George Barlow’s policy, but had ai"* 
invincible aversion to tlie Earl of Lauderdale. He was a fiec trader, in the 
limited sense given to these words at that period, and would do all he could to 
break up tlie Company's monopoly It would therefore be suicidal to make 
him govemor-gonenil Another ohjection, not tpiite so tangible, but probably 
regarded by .some of the directors, was t!>e Earl of Lauderdale’s exti erne liberalism- 
wbich led him. during the Cist fervour of the French revolution, to aflhet it 
even in his dress When the quarrel between the directors and the minister* 
was at its height. Sir George Barlow recalled by a warrant under the 
king’s sign-manuaL Tliw Rtretcli of authority, though it had been threatened 
iK-fore, Avas on this o«nsion exenaseil for the first time, and gave a practical sol«t' 
tion to n question which had hitherto been rather evaded than anawcreil. Tlx* 
question Avas, In which of the two-lhe court of directors and the govcmmenl- 
was the ^x)wer of n]>poinling the Governor-general of India really veste<l 1 
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By ilr. Pitt’s India act of 1784 (24 Gea III. c. 25), and by the act of 1793 a.d. ucn--. 
(33 Geo. III. c. 52), renewing the Company’s charter, it was expressly enacted 
that “all vacandes happening in the office of governor-general ” were to beOne^jona* 
“snpplied by tlie court of directors.” ilr. Fox’s East India bill liad been inea?rf°* 
severely censured for the amount of jwtronagc which it would have placed at 
the disposal of ministers, and ilr. Pitt seemed to have introduced the above 
dause for the pirrpose of escaping a similar censure. Had the clause stood alone 
it would have left the patronage enfirel3' in the IiaiuU of the directors, and 
• enabled them to exercise it without control This was certainly* not the inten- 
tion of ministers, and thej’ dexterously* inanagetl wliile disclaiming ])atronage 
to introduce clauses wliich virtually gave them a monopoly of it. The above 
•clause enacted that the vacancies were to be supplied bj* the directors; but by 
two subsequent dauses bis majesty, on the failure of the rlirectors to supply a 
vacancy within two months after it was notified to them, might fill it up, and 
might, moreover, at any time by bis sign-manual, countersigned by the president 
of the Board of Control, “ remove or recall any* person or persons bolding any 
office, employment, or commission, civil or military, under the said United Com- 
pany in India.” By means of one clause the directors appointed ; by another 
his majesty, or, which is the same thing, hb ministers, might recall every 
appointment as soon as it was made; and by a third, should the directors, 
wearied out in making unavailing appointments, leave the ^■acancy unsupplied 
for two months, minbters were rewarded for obstructing them by obtaining the 
patronage to themselves. 

There cannot be a doubt that an honest interpretation of the above dauses 
gave the directors the appointment, and tlie minbters nothing more than a veto 
— a veto, too, to be exercised not antecedent to the appointment, but subsequent 
to it, and not tyrannically or capriciously, but on grounds vhich could be stated 
and substantiated. I^ow in the present instance ministers could not possibly 
have any sudi grounds. Sir George B-arlow owed hb appointment to their 
recommendation, and therefore when they attempted to supersede liim, only ten 
days after the appointment was made, they were preduded from saving that 
he was unworthy of it. What then? They were determined to usurp the 
patronage which their predece^rs had disclatmed, and wliich the legislature 
had expressly denied them, and to thb unworthy purpo-se they prostitutetl the 
s>gn-manuaL In arriving at thb condusion we have looked merely at the 
statutes, and endeavoured to give fair effect to their meaning The appoint- 
ment by the directors was to be the rule, and the recall by ministers the excep- 
tion. It is easv to im.i'rine cases in which a governor-general niiglit be sup- 
P^^rted by directors merely as a thorn in the ades of a niiiiistn*, or from other 
motives cqnallv unworthy, and in windi sudi an extreme measure as the use of 
the sign-manual might be not only justifiable bat*imperativt Tlie present, 
however, ^vas no sucli case, and minbters. though they rcnwiined \rithta the 
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letter of the law, violated its spirit by perverting the powei-s conferred upon 
' them to a purpose for which they never were intended. Had the directors met 
ministers in their own spirit, they were not without the means of maintaining 
a protracted struggle. They had the sole right of appointment, and might have 
baffled ministers with their own weapons by appointing as often as the}^ recalled. 
They acted more wisely by submitting to a compromise. Sir George Bailo", 
descending from his elevation, was permitted to hope that he would he re.stoie 
to it on the next vacancy, and condescended to console himself in the meantime 
by accepting the subordinate office of governor of Jladrasj the Earl of Lauder 
dale fovmd employment which interfered less with his Jacobinical predilections 
than the Indian appointment would have done ; and Lord Minto exchanged the 
office of president of the Board of Control for that of Governor-general of India.’ 


CHAPTER X. 

Lord Minto governor-general— Disturbaticee in BundeJeund — Arrangements witli the Nizam — HmhnsiHfi* 
t« Scinde, Csibool, and Perai*. — Mutin; *t Mstdns— 'Diat\tfbanc« in TraTancore— Capture of 
rrench and Dutch Islands— hli^govcnunent of Oude— Revenue and judicial systems— The ryot*'^ 
scttlemeot — Riot at Benares— Tlie Bengal m'lssionaries — ^Discussions on tlie Company’s charter-" 
Close of Lord Minto's adminletniUon 


■ N the 3d of July, 1807, Lord Minto reached Calcutta. He 

not new to Indian afiairs. For many years, when Sir Gilbert 
Elliot, be bad taken a prominent part in parliament, and strenU* 

. ously supported the policy of the Whigs in regard to eastern 
politics. He was one of tbe managers appointed liy 0 .ia Hnu*® 
of Commons to conduct tbc impeachment of Warren Hastings, nnd made tb® 
abortive motion for the impeachment of Sir Elijah Impey. On the accession 
his party to power bis antecedents marked him out for the important office ef 
president of the Board of Control, and when the repugn.ance of the directors tf> 
the Earl of Lauderdale could not lie owreome, the known moderation of 
views nnitwl tbc sufirages of both parties in his favour, and tliiis tcn»inate<l 
nbftt bad always been an unseemly, and raiglit ere long have become a mo^t 
iwmicioiis quarrel. His leaning was decidedly in f.ivour of the restrictive 
system of policy; and Ins desire to keep on good terms with the directors and 
proprietor., who had formally and strongly declared their approval of thi^ 
system, must have confimicl him in his determination to adhere to it- but he 
- c-ouM not .l„.t his eyes to some of iu inconvcnicnocs, nnil l.n not so'wMe.1 
to It ns to unnhlo to nlmmion it «licn it thmntcncl to he niiscl.ievous. 
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One of the first subjects -which engaged hie attention was the condition of a d. iso-. 
Bmidelcnnd. It had not, like some other territories, been rrifted awav as not 

o j Distuib- 

wovth the keeping, but on the principle of uon-interference had been so much 
neglected that it was i*apidly approach- 
ing to a state of anarchy. With the 
view of at once avoiding trouble and 
expense, and conciliating good-wiU, tlio 
petty rajahs were left as much as possi- 
ble to self-management, and the consc- 
(juence was, tliat they were soon in- 
volved in interminable quarrels with each 
'other, and bands of armed maraudei-s 
roamed tiie province in every direction. 

Lord Minto bad no difficulty in deter- 
mining to put an end to this state of 
misrule; and he therefore announced 
that, wherever mild measures had failed 
to secure tranquillity, force to any ex- 
tent that might be iiecessaiy might be 

® ^ o or iiiw. 

employed In many cases this announce- AR«rt;erMt»jc cbiDs^rr.ptiBMktcueutu. 
ment proved of itself sufficient, and 

many disputes were settled at once by the voluntary consent of the parties to 
submit them to British ai-bitvation It could not be expected, however, tliat 
lawless banditti, who Icnew that they had no rights but those which the swoi-d 
had given them, would yield to anything but compulsion, and it therefore be- 
came necessary, as 
^ thefirstateptotlieir 



expulsion, to obtain 



possession of tlie 
strongholds of the 
leading chiefs by 
whom they weie 
countenanced ruul 
protected One of 
the most notorious 
of these was Laksli- 
inaii Dawa ITe \vas 
originally the cap- 
t.iin of a band of 
plunderers, and had 


fiuccecdeil in possessing himself of the fort of Ajagerh. Ho had no kind of legal 
title to it, bat wlicn it became BritUb territoiy an arrangement lind been made 
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the nevr sovereign, Secunder Jali, though Ids succession without opposition was i8o« 
ovdng entirely to British support^ had forgotten the obligation and become 
inimical to British interests. The interests involved, however, were too impor- ReLitionscf 
tant to be disposed of by a kind of Lap-hazard, and Sir Geoige, after pausing, 
proved the soundness of his judgment at the expense of his consistencj’, by de- 
cicling that the subsidiary alliance, and all the rights imder it, were to be firmly 
maintained. Fortunately his decision was powerfully seconded by the prime 
minister, Meer Allum, and the ruin'in which the Nizam would have involved 
himself by his folly in provoking hostilities was prevented Still, however, 
a powerful partj* hostile to British interests existed at Hj’derahad, and ileer 
Allum, threatened with assassination, was driven to seek shelter with the resi- 
dent. Under these circumstances the resident was instructed to adopt the most 
energetic measures. Tlie Nizam, made aware that his deposition might be 
deemed the only effectual guarantee for good bebavioiu*, became thoroughly 
alarmed, and readily acquiescedun conditions which pledged him to dismiss cverj' 
person hostile to the British alliance, to reinstate Mecr Allum, and in the event 
of any difference with him to submit it to the resident Sucli was the state to 
which Secunder Jab’s imbecile and dissolute character had reduced his govern- 
ment, that bis chief favourite and ad\iser, Mahiput Ram, refused to be dis- 
missed, and successfully resisted for a time by force of anns. 

Meer Allum, who had nearly succeeded in replacing the relations with the t’nMtufte- 

•' 1 S' eh»n«<“ 

Aizam on their former footing, died at an advanced age on the 8th of Januruy, wrofhu 
I80a. Tlie appointment of n successor, after causing some difficulty, was tmion 
Settled by a compromise. JIonir-ul-Mulk, as the Nizam’s choice, was appointed, 
but to remedy liis acknowledged incomjietency, the real administnition was 
intrusted to an able Hindoo of the name of Chandu Lai. who had seia-ed under 
Mecr Allum, and imbibed his spirit Tliis airangement, though perhaps the 
host which circumstances permitted Lord Minto to make, did not work well. 
ilonir-ul-Miilk thought himself entitled, as* well ns qualified, to possess the 
reality along ivitU the name of power, and a series of intrigues were carried on, 
m consequence of >vhich the interference of the resident was constantly refpiired 
in su[)j)ort of Chandu Lai The governor-general would prolmbly have inter- 
more effectually had he not been unwilling to run counter to the 
'lews of the directors. In a despatch ilate*! September 1 Itli, ISOS, they Imil 
iiiculealed the necessity of carefidl^' nl)sfaimng from all concern with the internal 
^ffursof Hydcralad. further than might l*e necess.arj* in organizing the Niz.am’s 
army. To this object, acconliiigly, the gm*cmor-generarfi views wore almost 
cxclii-.lvely directe<l, and a regul.ar army in consequence sprung up, tliscipHne.! 
by Ilritldj officers, and snlwnlin.itc to British iiitoivsU Lnl. as dewnn, 

bniillcilly naiuiescxsl in cvcrj-lhing which the resident projK^soil relative to the 
'‘M-'intmcnt of ofli<xr>.. and the j«y and e«|uipnient of the tixmps, and wa-s 
•» turn prulecto<l in his offirt*. and left ni>coiitroll.-.l in the internal govemment 
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themselves to be the peishwa’s feudatories, and relinquishing all acknow- a.d ism 
ledged usurpations, vrere guaranteed in the possession of their lands To these 
terms Bajee IIotv Tvas obliged to submit, but he did it with risible reluctance, 
an<r showed that feelings were rankling in liis breast which might be expected 
sooner or later to display themselves in overt acts of hostUitj'. 

. During Lord Minto’s administration, a few unsettled points in the treatv 
with Scindla were amicably adjusted, and no part of his conduct was considered 
to give any just cause of complaint, except the countenance given by him to 
.some bands of Pindarees, whose indiscriminate ravages were already becoming 
intolerable. Holkar’s conduct Avas less pacific, hut however hostile his designs 
may have been, he was not permitted to execute them. He had long been 
addicted to intoxication and unrestrained indulgence, which had seriously 
affected his health, and he had recently, in order to establish himself as undis- 
puted head of the Holkar family, poisoned his nephew, and been at least 
accessory to the mxirder of hia brother. Aller these crimes, the stingings of 
conscience and now excesses for the purpose of stifling remorse overthrew Ins 
reason. During a few months his madness alternated with lucid intervals, but 
at last he' sank into a state of complete fatmty. For three years he was fed 
and treated like an infant, and died on the 20tU of October, 1811. When he iiuinMnitj 
became insane, the management of affairs was usurped by his favourite mistress, 

Toolasi Bhai, who employed Balaram Sell as her minister. In such feeble 
hands the whole country soon became a scene of confusion, and leaders, aiming 
at independence or bent on plunder, started up in ^•arions quarters. One of 
the most formidable combinations was beaded by ilnhi[vit Bow Holkar. 
first cousin of the Jeswunt Row, who was proclaimed his successor, and might 
liavc made his right good, liad not the depredations of his followers, extended 
into the territories of the peishwa and the Nijcim, brouglit Jiiin into collision 
with the subsidiarj" forces of both these states. The one force advancing from 
Poonah under Colonel Wallace, and the other from Jalna under Colonel 
Doveton, gave him two successive defeats which completely ruined his 
cause. 

Ameer Khan, who had long shared llolkar'a fortunes, might have been 
ejpecte<l to take a prominent p.art in the changi's occasioned by Jiis insanity- At 
first a Urge bribe from C-alaram Seit induced him to give his supjwrt to the 
bhai, but ns he had a large number of troops in his own pay. and had no means 

supjorting thorn except hy deprcilations he soon took his departure and 
Jnnde an imiption into Bonir. He had previously pillageil the Ikiji»oots, and 
knowing that their resources wore Completely exhausted, he s.aw no territories 
RO tempting as those of Ragnjee DhonJa He was not witliout a pretext 
Jeswunt Row Holkar. when, during the di-4i.<tcrs of his early carver, he sought 
ftn asylum at Nag^'ore. s\tis Rs\id to have I'ocn «ngcnrri-.ndy pilhigi.*!! by the 
fajali of valuable jewels. Ameer Khan, ocling in Holk.nra name, dein.mdcl 
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AD la® restoration- of the jewels or their value in money. On receiving a refusal, lie 
“ made his appearance in January, 1809, on the frontiers of Berar, at the head 
Ameer Khan, of a forcc amounting, according to hw own statement, to 40,000 horse and 
24,000 Pindarees or robber hands. Meeting with no serious opposition, he 
crossed the Neibudda and made himself master of Jubbulpore and the sur- 


rounding country. 

The Rajah of Berar had no subsidiary alliance with the British, nor any 
treaty under whicli he was entitled to claim their protection, and therefore, on 
the principle of non-interference, he ought to have been left to his fate. Tliere 
were also serious obstacles to be surmounted before any assistance could be 
iteiAtioDsof given to him. Ameer Khan professed to be acting in the name of Holkar, and 
witifttl"'' in this character could plead that any assistance given by the British govern- 
ment to the rajah would be a violation of the treaty by which they had 
engaged not to interfere in any inanneT whatever with Holkar’s affairs, nor 
%vith his exaction of claims on any state with which they themselves were not 
actually in alliance. It was not easy to answer this objection Ameer Khans 
pretext of being in the service of Holkar could be easily disposed of, but ho^ 
was it possible, consistent with the policy on which the Indian government 
was now professedly conducted, to take part in the quarrels of native princes 
when not under any positive obligation to do so? Lord Minto, though awars 
of the inconsistency, refused to be trammeled by it, and phvced the question on 
broader grounds than those of any routine of policy, when he said in a minute, 
lodged 10th October, 1809: “Tbe question was not whether it was just and 
experlient to aid the rajah in the defence and recovery of las dominions (although 
in point of policy the essential change in the political state of Indi.a which would 
be ocaasioned by the extinction of one of the substantive powers of the Deccan 
might waiTant and require our interference), but whether an interfering and 
amliitious Slussulman chief, at the liend of .a numerous army, irresistible by 
any power but that of the Company, shall be permitted to establish liU authority 
on the ruins of the rajah's dominions, over territories contiguous to those of oUf 
ally the Nixam.” Considering the encouragement wlncli would thereby bo 
given to projects probably enterbrined by the Nizam himself, and cerbiinly 
entertained by a powerful p.irty5n bis dominions, "for tlte subversion of the 
British alliance,'’ his lonlship held that there could bo “but one solution" of 
the above question, and thereforo decidosl that Arneor Khan must at all liazanD 
repelled. Gratuitous assistanco vwi therefore immediately tendered to the 
r.i«i rajah, and ])rovhled hy a.s.scnibling a body of troojw on the enstoni frontier of 
Berar, under Colonel Close, and ordering another stationtsl in Bundelcund under 
Colonel Mnrtindsle to Im prepnml to co-operate with it 'riie mjali, though lio 
iiad not formally applied for asststonee. gladly accepted it, more especially 
when assured that no coropensaUon eiUicr jwcuniarj' or territorial was e-xpecUsl 
As soon as Colonel Clo« was ready to act, Lord Minto ivroto botli to 
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Holkar and to Ameer Klmn ; to the former asking wlietlicr the invasion of a.d. ism 
Berar was by his onler, and to tl»e latter, simply requiring him to withdraw. 
Holkar’s minister dis:ivowed Ameer Khan's proceedings hut Ameer Khan in^Mion of 
himself denied the right of the British to interfere with his proceed- 
ing?, and threatened to retaliate hy invading their own territories. The 
rajali in the meantime had exerte<l himself to tlie utmost, and raised n force 
whicli had successfully encountered Ameer Khan, and obliged him to take 
refuge in Bhopaiil. Here ha^^ng been reinforced, he had again entered Berar, 
and sustained a second repulse, when the approach of Colonel Close left him no 
•aUemative hut flight He hastened off to Seronge, his oim capital, and on being 
followed, abandoned his own troops and made the best of his way to Indore. 

As there was now no danger of an incursion into Berar, Lord ilinto, who had 
at one lime intended complctel}’ to destroy Ameer Khan’s power, took fright 
at the protracted hostilities which might ensue, and ordered the British troops 
to be recalled To provide against the reemreuce of a similar danger, the 
governor-general entered into a negotiation with the rajah, ^vith a view to furnish 
him with a permanent subsi<liar^* force. 'Hie negotiation, protracted by the 
rajah’s repugnance to the force itself, and still more by his unwillingness to 
pay for it, did not lead to any satisfactory result 

Lord iliuto’s interference in the case of Berar was a practical proof of his Dptuhia- 
disapprobation of the extent to which the neutral system of policy had been mu». 
carried by his predecessor. He had previously given a still more decided proof 
hy the part which he had taken in regard to some disturbances in the north- 
west The reduction of the fort of Ajagerh, in Bundcicuud, and tlie fate of the 
family of Laksliman BaAva, its petty cliief, have already been describetl. Though 
the rigorous measures taken induced several of the other chiefs to make their 
suhroisSion, there Were some against whom it was suU necess.'u^- to employ 
force. One of these was Gopal Sing, who had usurped the district of Kotra. 

The legal heir was Rajah Bakht Sing, whose title had been formally recognized 
by Sir George Barlow, but more in mockery than in good faith, since, on the 
principle of non-interference, he was denied the assistance necessary to make it 
effectual. Lord Jlinto, acting in a different spirit, sent a detachment to put vrcwd-i p 
liirn in possession, and Gopal Sing, apparently convinced that resistance was go{«li a r; 
hopeless, did not even attempt it He was too restless a spirit to be long 
tranquil, and abruptly quitting the British camp, to which he had come to 
make his submission, he retired with a few followers to the thickets of the 
neighbouring bills, and commenced a pretlatoiy warfare. Before ho could 
. be effectually checked, the removal of the force under Colonel Jlartindale 
from Bundelcund to Berar towards the end of 1609, for the purpose of acting 
against Ameer Khan, left Gopal Sing at liberty to pursue his depretlations, aiul 
the whole country below the hflla n*as remorselessly devastated \ arious 
detachments were sent in pursuit of him, and at last, after he Inwl eludet! 
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i. D. is'w pursuit and carried off large quantities of plunder, lie was surpnsed io an 
entrenched position among the IiiUs. With the utmost difficulty he made bis 
Treaty With csciipe and recommenccd his warfare. Again and again his capture was 
GojaKin, but iicvcr realized j and he was ultimately able, instead 

of meeting the fate which he Lad deserved, to make terms with his pursuers. 
Besides a full pardon for ‘four years of devastation, he received a jaghire of 
eighteen villages. It is difiicalt to understand the policy of an arrange- 
ment, the obvious tendency of which was not to repress, but to encourage 
depredation. 

proceediuss Another chief remained, and kept frowning from his fort, which, in common 
D^IXsins. his Bundela countrymen, he deemed impregnable. His name was Bariao 
Sing, and his fort was Kalinjer, situated 112 miles south-west from Allahabad 
■ This place, •which figures foueh in the early history of India, and still by it'5 
fabled sanctity attracts numerous pilgrims, crowns an -isolated bill which rises 
from a marshy plain to the height of 900 feet, and terminates in a fiat area 



lib fort of about four miles in ciremt. The lo-wer rides of the liill were covered with 
Kaiiiiji.‘f jvlmosl impenetrable jungle; the upper part of it was a naked precipice. 

^'Vlle^e not absolutely inaccessible by nature, artificial means had been employed 
to make it so. The whole of the flat summit ivas inclosed by a strong wall 
with loop-holes and embrasures, and the only ascent to it was by a -winding 
road, commencing at the south-eastern angle, wliero the pettah was situated, 
and winding along the eastern face. This road was defended by seven fortified 
g.\tes Dariao Sing, confident that this stronghold could not be wTesled from 
liim, not only resisted the Britbh autliority, hut was ever ready to give protec- 
tion to all the predatory bands Oiat applied for it, and it w.as therefore -itiin to , 
hope tliat till he w.is dispossessed there could be any permanent tranquillity 
in Bundclcuml This fact Lord Lake had brouglit distinctly under the notice 
of Sir George B.arIo\v, but no heed was given to it, and a well•kno^vn nucleus 
of disturbance remained untouched till the beginning of 1812, wlien Colonel 
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ilartindale advanced against Kalinjer at the head of a considerable force which a.n isii 
had assembled at Banda. 

Against the north-east extremity of Kalinjer, at the distance of about SOO c*ptni«cf 
yards, rises another hill called Kaliujari, of much less extent but nearly as 
elevated. This was obviously the point iix)m which the attack ought to he 
made, and accordingly on the 26th of January, after great difficulty in clearing 
a path through the jungle, four eighteen-pounders and two mortars Avere 
dragged up by main force and planted on its top. Lower down, other two 
batteries were mounted, one of theni opptsite to the great gateway. Fire was 
opened on the 28th, and the hreach having been reported practicable on the 
1st of February, the assault was given at. sunrise on tbe following morning, 
pie storming party with great difficulty arriveil within yards of the 
hreach, and after a short halt, under cover of an old wall, rushed forward to 
the foot of the parapet Here an une.vpected obstacle arrested them. Before 
the breach could be entered, it was necessary to scale the almost precipitous 
rock on which the demolished wail had stood, and as fist as ladders could be 
applied for this purpose, the men wlio endeavoured to a«eend by them were 
shot down by crowds of matcblock-men or overwhelmed by heavy stones. 

Unequal as the conflict was, it was mainiained by the assaUants Avith the 
titmost gallantry for above half an hour before they were recalled The loss, 
though seA'ere, vras not unavailing, for Dariao Sing, convinced by what he had 
«een that the fort was not so impregnable as he had imagined, chose rather 
than risk a second assault, to capitulate on the terms whicli he had previously 
rejected. Tlie fort, after being used a short time as a military po^t. A\‘iis 
dismantled and abandoned. After the reduction of Kaluijer, the tmnquiUitj* 
of Bimdelcund Avas completed by obliging the Rajah of Reivn, a small priu- 
cipality adjoining it on the east, to enter into a treaty Avhich, while it guaran- 
teed his own territoiy, restrained him from disturbing or countenancing those 
who disturbed the territories of his neighbours 

Another district in which Lord Minto found it neccs.'^ary to interfere by uiiiuirj 
force in onlcr to secure tranfpiillity aaiis Ilariaua, l^ung immediately to n^w*. 
tlie west of Delhi. It-s Jat inhabitants. Laving thrown off their allegiance 
to the Mogid, became divided into n number of petty clans, Avhich, 
thciugh occa.«ionally uniting tn opjiose a common enemy, were uaually so much 
distracted by intestine feuds as to be incapable of a protracted struggle for inde- 
|K!ndcnec. They were hence subject for the most part to military adventurers, 
of Avhom the mo->t remarkable was Ceorge Thomas, an Irish sailor. Shortly 
after hia arrival at Madras in 17S1, he desortoil and took sen-ice a» ith some of 
the tjouthem jwlygars. LeaA’ing thom.he proceeded through the heart of India 
and reacheil Delhi in 1787- Tlic Begura Sumroo gave him a commis.dou In her 
brigade, and be stood high in her Civour, till some other adventurer supjdnntetl 
him. In 1792 he cntcre^l ttie ser\dci;of one of Sdndia d di'carJetl captains, who 
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A It i« 0 T. (lied in 1707, after e^taWisldii" nn imlepondenc}’ to tlie wc.*?! of Dellii- 

death, the nc\vly»fonned J^tate fell to pieces, nnd George Thomas PcizCMl the 
opjioTtnnity to mnkc himself jv mjidi. He Ruccceded, nnd during four years 
ti»riin» reigned in his capital of Hansi, over n territory 100 miles long from north 
to south, a>ui at its widest part 7'» miles broad. Scindl.% pur'uirig his 
coiupiosts in Hindoost.an, w?nt IVrroii to lK*siogo him iti his rapital, and he 
surrendered on condition of Wing conducted to the British frontier. He arrived 
at it in January, 1802, nnd was on his way to Calcutta to embark for his native 
land, when he was taken ill nnd died at Borhampore. Hnriana p.as.'-ed to the 
British during the war with Scindia, and during the rage which prevailed fer 
throwing away provinces was given away to sevend successive chiefs. As thej 
wore unable to keep it. it again became a British possession, but remained m 
such an xmsettled state as to endanger the tranquillity of Delhi itself* 

Jlinto saw its value, and after a short struggle with its turbulent tribes, 
succeeded in withdrawing them from lawless pursuits, nnd inducing them to 
Ijocomc peaceful agriculturists. 

Proceeding still farther north. Lord Minto ventured on n bolder step than 
any ho had yet taken, Tho Sikhs living on the left or east Uank of the Sutlej 
had, at the termination of the Mnlimtta war, profe.s«cd submission to the British 
Pfc^nMof It was nominally accepted without Wdng define*!. Neither was tribute paid 
protection promised; and tlie knovrn determination of the government to 
retire from their conquests gave countenance to the belief that any nati'*® 
chief who could establish his ascendency over this jiortion of the Sikli territory 
was welcome to do so The celcbTalcd Sikh chief, Kvmjeet Sing, had gained the 
ascendant over all competitors, and being thus brought to the right b.ank of 
the Sutlej, saw the tempting prospect whicli Jay beyond it Before committing 
lumself, however, he proceeded to feel Ids way. and did not venture to cro'«s 
till he could plead that he liad received an invitation. It was not necessarj* 
wait long for this purpose. During a quarrel between the Rajahs of Patiala 
and Naba. the latter applied to him for aid. He at once granted it, and 
crossing the Sutlej in October, 180C, with a strong body of horse, obliged tlie 
contending parties to submit to Ins dictation. His presence did not p-o^ 
unnoticed at Dellii, but any .apprehensions which were felt were removed by a 
letter professing profound respect for the British government, and he departed 
with the conviction that whenever it might suit him to return, lie had notliing 
to fear from the only power capable of resisting liinL His experiment Ji^id 
thus succeeded, and as might have been anticipated, lie was not lon*» of turning 
it to practical account 

III the course of 1807 a feud broke out in the family of the Rajah of 
Patiala His wife being refused an assignment of revenue to her son carried 
her displeasure so far as to send for Runjeet Sing. He lost no time in again 
^ crossing the Sutlej. This repetition of the visit spread alarm among the Sikl' 
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chiefs, who considered themselves as Britisli subjects, and they applied uigently a.d. isos 
to the resident at Delhi for protection against the designs of their countryman. 

The application was forwarded to Calcutta, but before an ans^ver could be Eipajmcm 
received, the Rajah and Ranee of Patiala had settled their quarrel, and pur- 
chased Runjeet Sing’s departure by a valuable diamond necklace, • and a 
celebrated brass gun. Before departing, however, he gave the petty rajahs 
full proof of tlae treatment they might exjjcct by levying contributions on 
them, or by seizing their forts, and confiscating tlieir lands. Shortly after his 
return he addressed a letter to tlie governor-general, in which, while professing 
friendly dispositions, he asked wliy a British force was assembling on the 
Jumna, and added. "The country on this side of the Jumna, except the stations 
occupied by the English, is subject to my authority. Let it remain so.” Lord 
Minto, instead of fuUy answering by letter, resolved on sending a mission to 
Lahore. Mr. . iletcalfe, whose subsequent services made him successively ti 
baronet and a peer, set out from Delhi in 1808 as envoy to Runjeet Sing, and 
after crossing the Sutlej, found him in Ids camp at Kasur or Kussoor. His m 
reception, at first fiiendly, changed its character as soon as Runjeet Sing 
learned that the BrltUli government refused to accept the Jumna as the 
boundary between the two skites Openly testifying liia dissatisfaction, he 
did not hesitate to give the strongest practical proof of it by suddenly crossing 
the Sutlej, with the envoy in his train, and proceeding to exercise sovereign 
nglita within the disputed territoiy. ilr. Metcalfe refused to proceed any 
further in that direction, and Runjeet Sing was under the necessity of retracing 
bis steps to Araritsxir, where the other members of the mission had been left 
The negotiation did not open favourabfy. On being informed that he must 
resign all the conquests which he had made on the left bank of the Sutlej since 
the period when the Sikhs there had been taken tinder Britisli protection, lie 
seemed so determined on an appeal to arms that a detachment under Colonel 
Ochterlony proceeded across the Jumna to Lodiana, while a larger foree under 
General St L'eger was prepared to follow. Runjeet Sing, now convinced that 
the governor-general was in earnest, abandoned liis dreams of conquest, and 
. nri the 23th of April, 1809, a treity was concluded, by which the Raj.ih 
Lahore agreed not to maintain more troops on the left bank of the Sutlej than sms 
necessary for the internal management of the territories there acknowledged 
to belong to hhn, nor to make any encroachment on tJie protected Sikh rajaljs, 
and the British agreed not to interfere in any way with his territories in the 
north of the river. In connection with this treaty it became nece&sary more 
exactly to define the relation between the British government ami tlio pro- 
tected chiefs, and it wois fonnally announced that Sirhiiul and Slnlwnh had 
l-'Oen taken under British protection, and that tlw chief*, though not Eubjecte<l 
to tribute, nor interfered with in regard to internal management, would be 
exjiected, when called mvon, to join the British army witic their forces. At a 
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^ Inter period it ^vn.*> exjdninod tiint llie dcclntntion m to ititcmnl inniwgciot'Ji^ 
did not preclude Britidi intc‘r]K>*iUioii wlienevcr it iniglit W ncccAsarj' to wttle 
disputes lunong tlie rnjnlis, or mijiproivs donu-stic dksensiojis. 

’ At the time T\*licn tlie nbove treaty wna concluded M-itlj Ilunjcct Sin", a 
serious disturbance broke out nt DelbL Shnlj Alujii. n.s nlroadv nicntioncl, 
died on tbo 18tb of December, 1800, nnd was Nucceeilcd by liisvlde?tPon, avIio 
took tbo title of Slinb Akbar II. Tlie new inotmrcli, not vet reconciled to the 
reduced fortunes of bis family, made ficvend nltoinpt.s to break tlirougli tbe 
limits wbicli tlie Dritkli, now bis inn.stci9, bad prescribed for biin. On only 

one occasion, .how- 
ever, did Lonl Minto 
find it neccssarj’ to 
intcjfcre decidedly- 
Sbnb Akbar bad eev- 
cml fcons. Tbe eld- 
est bad naturally th<? 
best title to the de- 
slgTiation of hei^flp* 
p.arent; but the mo* 
tber of the tbhtl son, 
Slirza Jcliangir, being 
tbe favourite queen, 
intrigued in bis be- 
, . . lialf, and induced the 

King to take certain steps wbicb indicated n design to give bim the succession- 
Wien tbe British government intcrfcivd. Slirza Jelinngir began to act for him- 
self, and by means of a body of armed retainers kept the palace in a state of 
alai-m. A body of the Company’s sepoys began in consequence, with the Icing’s 
consent, to mount guard at tbe palace gates. Tbe prince’s retainers immediately 
took up a menacing position •wiOiin, and ■when the resident, Hr. Seton, advanced 
to expostulate with them, be was fired at, and made a very narrow escape, a baU 
, evidently intended for him having struck tbe cap of a sepoy at his side. On 
tins tbe inner gates were forced, the retainers dispersed, and the prince himself 
sent off as prisoner to spend the remainder of his life in the fort of Allahabad 
From this time Sliah Akbar' resigned himself to his fate, and his pension of 
.6,o00 ri^ees a month, wl.icli had only been promised conditionally by 
Marquis Wellesley, was c-'-‘= ' i . 



, - * confirmed by Lord Minto. and subsequently increased 

till it reached its maximum of £150,000 per annum 

P'opri'tyof "onchding a treaty tcith Ennjeet Sing had been parUy 
S it 1 d ‘he Emperor Napoleon Bonaparte ajainst 

W mtiT'-” he oscrihed tM 
important missions rrh.eh loird Minto despatclied ahont this time to 
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Persia, Cabool, and Scinde. The embassy to Pereia, intrusted for the second ad.isoo 
time to Sii* John Malcolm, was mainly designed to counteract the influence 
ivhich the French had succeeded in establishing at the Peisian court. So 
important did this object seem to the Britisli ministry, that they too had 
despatched Sir Harford Jones on a similar errand. This double embassy was 
unfortimate. Lord Minto protested against the embassy of the ministiy as an 
interference with his prerogative, and several measures were adopted, as much 
with a view to maintain this prerogative as from an}* practical benefit antici- 
pated from them. Sir John Malcolm, who had the start of his competitor, 
aiTived at Bushire, but be returned to recommend the immediate preparation 
of a hostile armament for the Persian Gulf Sir Harfonl Jones followed, and 
had succeeded in concluding a preliminaij' treaty, when a letter from Lord 
Minto to the court of Teheran arrived, disavowing his character as an ambas- 
sador. Ultimately, however, his preliminary* treaty was ratified by tbe 
governor-general, and Sir John ilalcolm returned, under bis auspices, to'perfect 
the negotiation. He andved at Teheran in June, 1810, but quitted it without 
accomplishing anything, on being made acquainted with the ajiproaeh of Sir 
Gore Ouaeley as the accredited ambassador of the British comt. 

The embassy t<f Cabool was intrusted to Mr. Elphinstone, and fitted out so ca'-wyt.. 
as to impress the Afghans with a high idea of the British power nod dignity. 

Little was knowi either of tbe country or the government, and the chief value 
derived from the mission consisted in the full and accurate information fur- 
nished with regard to both, in the excellent w'ork which Mr Eiphinstone 
published after his return. Zemaun Shah, wlio bad excited the apprehension 
of successive govornors-general, had ceased to reign, h.iving been deposed and 
blinded by liig brother Mabmood, who Imd usurped his throne Mahmootl 
was not permitted to prodt long by his usurpation, and was obliged to give 
way to another brotljer, who took the title of Shah Shuja. He had held the 
nominal sovereignty for five years, and was still in possession of the sovereignty 
when Jtr. Elphirtstone, after a long and perilous journey across the deserts of 
Hikanoor and Jcs.sulmecr, arrived at Pesliawcr on the 5lh of March, 180P. He 
aiet with a friendly reception, and would have h.ad no clifFicuIty in concluding 
an ofieiisivo and defensive allmnce ; but when he declined this, and showed 
that the only object aimed at wa.s the protection of British interests, without 
any reciprocal advantage, Shah Slmja demurred, and became more difficult to 
deal ivilb. Ultimately, however, he agreed to a treaty by which lie was to 
oppose the French and Persians in any attempt to cross Afghanistan on their 
way to India, and was to 1 >q defrayed the cxjHfnse which he might tints incur 
’this treaty wa.s ratified at Calontln on the lOtli of June, 1S09, but ohen 
rctunH.<l to Pesbnwcr was absolutely worthless. Civil war was raging — 

Mr. Illptiinstone had left tho rnpitnl to await the rest<intti<>n of tranqidlJify, 
niilSlirdi Sltuja was fieiing Itefure h» onemirs. A pecuniarA* grant which he 

VcuJl. »9i 
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urgently snlicited, nnd Jlr. Klplitnstonv .strongly reconiincnded, migl*t lifiviJ 
enabled liim to regain t!»o nscoiuleiify, but Napoleon's revei'ses, and tlifi 
rostomtion of the Ilourbons, Imviii", removed all fear of rrouch influence m 
the East, the grant was rcfnsc«l, nnd friendly intercourse with the Afghans 
wa-s no longer courtc(L 

’ The third embassy was to Scinde. The Cunjpany had, with a vlc^v ta 
comniorclal privileges, repeatedly .atlcmptwl to c-sbiblish friendly relaliona ^^ith 
Hyderabad, the name of the capital of Scinde, ns well as that of the Nizams 
douVu\ions, but their overtures had been coldly, nnd evej\ insolently repelled 
Political changes had, however, prodiice<l n change of inclination; and three 
brothel's, Ghohun All, Knmm Ali, and Murad AH, who, as the principal chiefs 
or Ameers of Scindc, jointly adminislcretl its afliiirs, bccanie nnxlous for British 
pi'otection, ns a security against the threatened ascendency of Persia. On their 
osvn proposal to renew the commercial intercoui-sc, wliich at an early period 
had been earned on by means of n facloi^' at Tnthi, Captain Seton was sent as 
envoy to Hyderabad, and concluded an offensive nnd defensive alliance- The 
terms, however, pledged tho Company further than was thought expedient, 
and hence, wliile the taUfication was witliheld, "ilr. Nicholas Hankcy Smith 
was deputed to explain the cause nnd restrict tlie stipulafiona After manj 
obstructions, to which. the Ameers themselves were suspected of being pri'’’)’' 
Mr, Smith reached nyderab-ad on the 8l1i of August, 1809, and on the 
23d concluled a treaty stipulating eternal friendship, the mutual appointment 
of ambassadors, and the exclusion of the French. This -last object, which 
long been i'egarded as of primary moment, had in consequence of Napoleons 
reverses become unimportant, and the treaty therefore remained almost 
inoperative. 

loa* While the governor-general wai thus endeavouring to extend friendly rela- 
tions -with neighbouring states on the north nnd west, occurrences of 
alaming character took place within the presidency of Madras. Sir George 
Barlow, when deprived unceremoniously of the office of governor-general, 
succeeded Lord IVilliam Bentinck. who had been os unceremoniously recalled 
from Madras. He entered upon the duties of his office in the end of December, 
1807 His appointment was by no means popular. As he belonged to a 
different presidency he was con^dered an intruder; and as he had proved 
himself in Bengal to be a resolute financial refoiToer, a very powerful party, 
whom such reform would seriously affect, were disposed to view all his pro- 
ceedings with saspicion, and use every means in their power to thwart them- 
Under such circumstances it would have been difficult for any governor, Jiow- 
ever conciliating, to have made himself popular, and Sir George Barlow, so far 
from being conciliating, was of a stiff dogged temper, which provoked oppo- 
sition by unnecessarily defying it Tlie mutiny which took place in tho Madras 
army is by far the most important event in Sir Geoige Barlow’s government; 
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/..D. I'w. tlio ITitli of January tlie encounter took place. Tlio attack Aca.*? made ty tl'c 
ilewan, and inaintaincd for five liour% at the end of ■^vlucU he 'va.% driven 
ftoin the field vvith ccmsidoinUe los.i 

Pijinri*- After tills Tejinl‘50 Vailoo Tamlu. despairing of success at Quilon, liaAtcncJ 
off to Cocliiii, wluch was held hy lllajor ITewItt with only two coinpanle.s of 
the 12th it'ginicnt, and six companies of native infantry. The insurgents 
advanced to the attack in three inaifics, each lOOO strong, and were again 
repulsed, lleanwhilo reinforcements were arriving. Colonel Cuppage, com- 
manding in Jlahibar, entered the province of Cochin from the north with lu’ 
majesty’s 80th regiment, and two native KattiHons ; Colonel St Leger wa.s march- 
ing from Trichinopoly with his majc-sty’s C9th regiment, a regiment of native 
cavalry, three native battalions, and a detachment of royal artillcrj*, and wa«, 
moreover, to be joinetl hy a KnflVc regiment exjiccted from Ceylon. Colonel St 
Leger directed his march through the province of Tinnevclly, determined to force 
\ns way into Tmvancore, across llic mountain rmige by which the Western Gliaiits 
nro continued to Capo Comorin. For this purpose it was nccessaiy to diverge 
far to the south, as in that direction the most pmcticable passes arc sitUvStod-- 
The one which he selected was the pas.s of Ammbuli or Aromiml, whicli leads 
westward across the mountains by the highroad from Palamkota- Tliis.p'^®® 
was defended by formidable lines, and ns Colonel St Leger bwl no battering 
trmn, the task which lie had undertaken was one of no ordinarj' difiiculty. 
was accomplislied however by a well-managed surprise, and the British troops 
began on the 17th of February to advance in the direction of Trivandrum, the 
Tx-avancore capital. Colonel Chalmers was also advancing upon it from the 
opposite dUeetion, while Colonel Cuppage, who had crossed the northern frontier, 
was continuing bis march southsvard without opposition All resistance now 
ceased, and it only lerooined to dictate to the rnjnli such terms as seemed 
nece^axy’ to pi’event the reenrreuce of similar insmrections. The dewan luid 
in the meanwlule fled, and being abandoned by his master, who, as a proof 
of his zeal for the British interests, despatched various parties in search of 
him, wa.s driven at last to take refuge in the p-agoda of BhagwadL Though 
venerated as a sanctuary, his Hindoo pursuers did not hesitate to force it. The 
Death of dewaii was found expiring of wounds, apparently self-inflicted; his brother 
Tambs ana who was with him was taken to Quilon and hanged. There cannot be a doubt 
that both brothers richly deserved their fete. Vailoo Tambi in particular had 
atrociously mui-derecl Mr. Hume, a British surgeon, to whose professional 
services he had at one time been indebted, and thirty- four soldiers of the 1 2th 
regiment whom lie had entrapped into his custody, and was, moreover, accused 
of having put to death in cold blood 3000 native Christians, charged with no 
crime but their X’eligion His dead body was catiied to Tiivandivim and 
exposed upon a gibbet Tliis proceeding, though said to have been the act of 
tlic rajah, was strongly censured hj'the governor-general, who held that the 
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AD. LS 09 . naturally unpalatable to the army, and a strong inclination was therefore feh 
of seizing upon any pretext which would afford an oppoi*tunity of gi^'ing open 
Retrench- and formal utterance to dissatisfaction. The desire thus entertained was ere 
long gratified. Among the retrenchments was the abolition of what was called 
the “ Tent Contract,” under w'bieh officers in command of native troojjs received 
a monthly allowance for providing the men with suitable camp equipage Tbs 
allowance did not vary with the nature of the service, but was fixed in its 
amount, and payable alike in cantonments and in the field, in peace and in war. 
Sir John Cradock, by whom this retienchment was originaUy suggested, bad 
instructed Colonel John Monro, the quartermaster-general, to report on it^ 
practicability, and the best mode of effecting it. The report entered fuUy 
the subject, and placed the objections to the tent contract in so clear a hgld as 
to make it impossible to doubt the propriety of abolishing it. Sir John Cradock, 
Lord 'William Bentinck, and the Bengal government were perfectly at one on 
the subject, and held that the retrenchment ought forthwith to be made. The 
task, of com'se, devolved on Sir George Barlow as governor, and to this extent 
only was he responsible. 

DiKonteat The officers whose emoluments were affected were not much disposed 

Europson grapple with tlie subject on its merits. The objections were obviously unan- 
swerable, but it was discovered that the mode of stating them was not very 
guarded. There were passages in the re[>ort wljich, wl)en. brought into juxb" 
position, might be construed not merely as hypothetical objections to the tent 
contract, but as specific cliargcs against the officers who had profited by 't- 
Colonel llonro set out with stating that “six j'ears’ experience of the practical 
effects of the existing system of the camp equipage of the army, and an atten- 
tive examination of its operation during tiiat period of time, bad suggested the 
objections.” One of these objections was as follows: — “By granting the same 
allowances in peace and war for the equipment of native corp'*, wliile the 
expenses incidental to that charge arc unavoidably much greater in war than 
in peace, it places the interest and duty of ofUcers commanding n.ative coips iu 
direct oppo'-ition to one nnotber — ^it makes it tbeir interest tbnt tlicir corj^ 
should not be in a state of efficiency fit for field Bcnice, and theroforo fiimbhc^ 
strong inducornent to neglect their most important duties.” Here, then, argianl 
the officers, are two distinct statements In the one Colonel Jlonro points out 
a dereliction of duty which the tent contract tends to j)ro<hice. and in the other 
be gives it as the result of his own experience that this dereliction of duty hai 
actually taken place. This charge he must either prove, or be pnnishc‘<l as a 
cnlumniator. Colonel Monro now disclaimed all inteutiou of insimiaUng any- 
thing against tbe honour and Integrity of the officers of tlic nnnv. Ibis wouM 
not dfk. They had dearly l»ee« charged with grotss ami corrupt neglect of duty, 
and they called upon the commander-iu-chief to bring Colonel Jlonit) to a court- 
‘ \ for aspersions on their clmractcw ns officers and geiitlemeiL 
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power, l)y issuing a general onler, in wliicli he severely reprinianclcJ Colonel 
Monro for appealing to the civil governroent, nml tleclarcd that rvothing hut Iih 
immediate departure prevented liim from bringing him to trial for disohedicncc 
of oi’ders, contempt of military antliorit}’, and disrespect to the coinmandcMH* 
chief. Hitherto the conduct of tl»c government had heen finn, but teinj>enite 
The only part of their conduct which adiiiittcd of que-stion was their rcfu'>al to 
transmit the memorial of the ofticers to the directors. Kow, however, tbej’ 
were about to take a stop which placed them decidedly in the wrong, ou'l *'' 
fact exhibited them as the ImitatorH of General MncxlownUs violence. 
satisfied with replying to hU general older, by js.suit)g a govcnimenl order 
couched in langu.ago as nnbcconiing as his own, they proceeded to suspend frotn 
the Gonipatiy’s service Major Boles, the deputy adjutant-general, and Colon 
Capper, the adjutant-general, the former because he had signed and circula 
the gonornl oi'dcr, and the latter because, though absent at the time, he .svoive 
himself responsible for the conduct of his de 2 )Uty. Nothing could b& 
absurd and inconsistent than this proce<lure on the part of the goveriim*^^*' 
Colonel Monro and ilajor Boles stood to all intents in the same jmsition. Tliej 
acted ministerially in obedience to the command of their sui>eriors, and nere 
therefore entitled equally to protection. Governmeut, liowever, instead o 
dUpensiug justice with an even hand, protected the one and punished the othef' 
They thus descended from the vantage ground on which they had previous y 
iM stood, and became, instead of impartial judges, mere partizuns. According to tlicir 
new doctrine, an oHlcer acting in obedience to orders was yet li.able to j'vunis 
inent, if he did not refuse to obey when the orders given might happen to be 
illegal If so, the subordinate, wlieii called to act ministerially, is entitled or 
his own safety to sit in judgment on Jiis superior, and to refuse obedjen<^ 
whenever he can satisfy himself that his superior has erred. This doctrine, 
acted upon, would soon malce sad havoc mlh military discipline. It were easj, 
indeed, to put extreme cases in which Hie suboirirnaCe xni'riit he bound to 
disobey. He might be ordered, for instance, to betray his tnist, or comniit 
some other manifest crime As a general rule, however, hia only duty is to 
obey without incm-ring the least responsibility. It is probably ti-ue that Major 
Boles, in signing and circulating the general order, displayed not only obedience 
but zeal. Still, in point of form, he ^vas an irresponsible Bci-vant, and tl‘0 
govei-nment went far astray when tliey endeavoured to fasten npon him » 
different character. 

The permcious results of the course on wliicU the government had noW 
entered soon became apparent Major Boles was regarded by Lis fellow-officers 
as a persecuted man, and as the cause in which he had been made a martyr wi^^ 
theirs, they not only presented addresses to him approvincf of his conduct and 
denouncing las sentence, but commenced a subscription to compensate him f‘>f 
his pecuniary losa Tlifi sfau^le between the government and the ai-my had 
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proceeding Tins jwper was 8i^c<l by all the ofliccrs, except tliose on 
the sUifr, nml to give oirect to it, n joint iiiove:ncMt from Jniilim and HydemUnl 
on Madn»s was nctually pnyecled. 

At Jlusulipntmn, the tmtnml result to which the jirevnillng dlsafllvtion 
tended was realized, nndnii net of oj»en mutiny was committed by tiie 
Euroi>emi regiment quartered there. The ollieers had borne their full f^!l^lre in 
the geiicnxl discontent, and at u c»mvivi:il nicetijig had drank blasts and uttcrefl 
sentiments, on which their coiniimndiiig oflicer had animadverted with some 
severity. Ihe privates al<o h.nd bonic gricvancc.s, one of which was their bcinj; 
occasionally di-afled as marines to scr\'c in the hliips of war in tlie 'Hay of 
Bengal. Uonco, when three companies were onlcrcd for marine duty they 
voriiscd, and the ofticcra taking jkart in the mutiny arrtsted their colonel, 
iastilnted a committee of managing oflicers, and ojiened n corrc-spondcncc with 
disafiected divisions at lij'deraliad, mid in other quarters. Colonel Malcolm, 
who was at Jladias prejiaring for Ids Persmn mission, was despatched to Masuli* 
patnm, and after various attempts t<i restore onlcr and subordinatlou, rettu’D*’"^ 
to report his conviction that nothing but a revocation of the govenunent order 
would Buflice to prevent a genend and fatal insurrection. Tins concession would 
have been as fatal ns insurrection could have been, and Sir George Barlow did 
wisely in repudiating it. lie had undoiibtctlly committed serious blunders, bat 
none so serious as that winch he would have committed had he yielded to the 
counsels of those who would have t‘3cape<l from a present mutiny, by placing 
his neck bcneatli the foot'of the mutineers, mid thu-s destroying all futius) dis- 
contest seemed now inevitable, he took Ins measures with the 
mrior®'' promptitude and vigour, and struck tenor into the mutineers, by showing 

them plainly what now awaited them Hb, majesty’s treops were firm to a 
man; the native troops, when made aware of the fate which their officers irere 
preparing for them, would pause before committing themselves to liostnities 
with the government, on wliom their pay and pensions absolutely depended 
and not a few of the officers, having been pushed farther than they ever mennl 
to go, weie desirous to recede. 

“S'ertain tbe relaUvo proportions of -ivell-afl'ected and dis 
« aftected offlcaia, and take the necessary steps for the removal of the latter, 
lecourse n-aa had to the verj- questionable device of employing a test. Apape' 
m this form ™ accordingly drawn up. and copies of it were sent to the coal- 
mandmg officers of stations, with instractions to require the signatures of tl.eu 
offirars to It. Those who refused to sign were to be removed from their 
regiments to stations on the coast, and remain there till better times migh‘ 
allow of their being again employed At tl.e same time, the native officers 
were made acquainted with the point, in dispute, and instructed to acquaint 
. the sepoy, tl, at the complaints of the European officers were entirely pcisoiiai. 
and that their own posiUon and emoluments, if thev remained faithful, would 
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not be in tlio least aftectecl The Company’s troops were also so stationed as ad.isis. 
to be kept in check bj’ his majesty’s laments. All of these measures were 
very successful except the test, wlucli, on account of the suspicion which it was FBtiieaj» 

^ plicaWun cl 

supposed to imply, was very obnoxious, and was refused by many of whose 
loyalty there could be no doubt According to the returns, of ISOO officers on 
the strength of the ‘Madras army, only 150 signed. ' 

The officers generally, perceiving the hopelessness of the struggle which 
they had provoked, and not only alarmed at the penal consequences, but also, 
it is to be charitably presumed, ashamed at the loss of character wljich they 
had sustained by their violent and unsoldierlike conduct, began to make tlreir 
submission ; but there were two localities in which the mutinous spirit could 
not be exorcised without coercive measures At Seringapatam the Eurojiean 
officere, on learning that they were to be separated from their native soldiers, tam mp. 
broke out at once into open rebellion. After compelling a small body of his 
majesty’s troops to quit the fort, they seized the public treasure, drew up tho 
bridges, and placed themselves in an attitude of defiance. A detachment, con- 
sisting of the 23th dragoons and one of his majesty’s regiments of infantrj’, 
together with a regiment of native cavalry and a native battalion, hastened 
under Colonel Gibbs to Seringapatam. Meanwhile two native battalions were 
on tbeir way from Chitteldroog to join the garrison. Some Mysorean horse 
Were sent out to intercept them, but no serious obstacle to their progress was 
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Jxll p«st proceedings. This paper was signed by nil tlie ofilccrs, c.vcept tliose on 
the stnil, and to give cirect to it, n joint iiiovonient from Jnulim and Hyderabad 
on Madras was nctually projected. 

At Mnsulipatani, the iiatiirul result to which tlio prevailitjg dLsiffection 
tended Avns realized, und nii net of open mutiny was committed by 
..niiMim European regiment (piaitered there. The olVicem had borne tijeir fiilUbare in 
the general discontent, and at a convivial meeting had drank toasts and utteied 
sentiments, on which their commanding ofllcer had animadverted Avitli sonic 
seA’erity. Tlie privates also had Bomc grievances, one of which was their being 
occasionally drafted as marines tt* hcn'c in tlie ships of war in tlie 'Bay of 
Bengal. Hence, when three companies were ordered for marine duty they 
refused, and the ofiicers taking part in the mutiny' iine’^ted their colonel 
instituted a committee of immaging oflic'crs, and opened u corrc.s|W)ndciice with 
disafTocted divisions at Hyderab.i(l, and in other quarters. Colonel ilaJcolni, 
who was at Madius preparing for his Peisinn inis.sion, was despatched to Jhisnli- 
patain, and after various attempts to restore order and subordlnatiouj roturoed 
to rcpoit liis conviction that notliing but a revocation of the gov'cniinent onlcr 
would sufltce to prevent a general and fatal insurrection. This concession would 
have been as fatal as insunvetion could have been, and Sir Oeoige Barlow did 
wisely in repudiating it. He had undoubtedly committed serious blimdeiSi but 
none so serious as that which he would Imve committed liad he yielded to tlie 
counsels of those wlio would liavo escaped from a present mutiny, by placing 
Im neck beneath the foot 'of the mutiueers, and thms destroying all future dis- 
•iiowu b> As the contest seemed now inevitable/ he took his measures Avith th® 

Utmost promptitude and vigour, and .struck tenor into the mutineer, by showing 
them plainly what now awaited Uiem His majesty’s troops were firm to a 
man; the native troops, when made aAvare of the fate which their officer Avere 
preparing for them, would pause before committing theinselA’es to hostilities 
With the goveniment, on Avhoin their pay and pensions absolutely depended; 
and not a few of the officers, having been pushed farther than they ever meant 
to go, weie desirous to lecede. 

ascertain the relative proportions of Avell-afl’ected and dls-^ 
t«»t atfected officers, and take the necessary steps for the removal of the latter. 
recoiir.se Avas had to the very questionable device of employincr a test A ijapei' 
m tins form was accordingly drawn np, and copies of it were^sent to the com- 
nmneUng officers of stations, with instructions to require the signatures of their 
officers to it Those who refused to sign were to be removed fiom their 
repments to stations on the coast, and remain there tiU better times might 
aUow of then- being again employed. At the same time, the native officei^ 
were made acquainted Avitb the points in dispute, and instructed to acquaint 
. the sepoys that the complaints of the European officers were entirely pei-sonal. 
and that their OAvn position and emohmients. if they remained faithful, Avould 
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not be in tbo least allVcted. The Company’s troojn were «No so stationed as AD.isci 
to bo kept in check by ids majesty's log^nieiits. All of these meosttres w'crc* 
very successful cxcojtt the lest, ■which, on neemmt of the suspicion which it was ^ 

supposed to imply, was very obnoxious, and was refused by manj- of whose 
loyalty thci*o couhl be no doubt According to the retiims, of 1300 oHiccrs on 
the strength of the ^Ijulms army, only 150 signeth * 

The otVicors generally, perceiving the liopclessness -of the stnigglo which 
they had provoked, and not only alarmed at the penal consoqnencca, but also, 
it is to bo charitably presumed, ashamed at the loss of character uddcli thoj* 
bad sustained by their violent and unsoldicrliko conduct, l>cgnn to make tlrcir 
submission; but there were two localities in which the mutinous spirit could 


not bo exorcised without coercive measures. At Soringnpatam the European nn‘ffiy« 
otllcers, on learning that they wore to bo scp.araled from tbeir native soldiers, isminp. 
broke out at once into open rebeUion. After compelling a small bod}' of his 
uiajosity’s troops to quit the fort, tficy scitc«l the public treasure, drew up tlio 
bridges, nod placed themselves in an attitude of defiance. A detachment, con- 
sisting of the 2olU dragoons and ono of his majesty’s regiments of inf.rntn*, 
together with a regiment of native cavalty and a native batt.aUon, hastened 
vmder Colonel Gibbs to Scriugap.atam. Meanwhile two native battalions svero 
on tboir way from Cldttcldroog to join the ganison Some Slysorean lioree 
were sent out to intei'ccpt tliem, but no serious obstacle to tlieir progress was 
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opposed till they arrived within sight of the fort, when seeing the dragoons 
approaching to encounter them, they took friglit, broke, and di^spersed. Slosf of 
thern, however, by means of a demonstration in their favoiw from the fort, 
managed to escape into it, though not withont n loss of nearly 200 in killed 
ami wounded. During the night the garrisam cannonaded the Diitish encamp- 
ment, and compelled its removal to a greater distance, but this was the last act 
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of hostility on ■which the imitineers vcnltircil. Afterwards, on learnitig how 
gloomy their prosjiccU were, they linstcnctl to make tlidr submiv-ion, 
oatWik The only other lociility in.'whicli nii obstinate resistance wa-s thrcatcnctl wis 
Hytlenibnd ^Vhcn the tlemonstration lliero wns nt its height, it whs 
iw^c-i advisable to send for Colonel Close, tlie resident nt Pooiinb, whoso jiopulanty 
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with the sepoys might, it wns stipposed. be turned to good nccoixnt He arrived 
ou the 3(1 of August, 180D, and after making his way with some difllculty 
the cantonments, succeeded so little by expostulation, that, under some appre- 
hension of pei-sonal restraint, he withdrew to the residency to await further 
instructions As soon as he withdrew, the committee of officers sent for th® 
diNTsions at Jaulna and in the Northern Circars The troops at the former place, 
at once obeying the summons, made two marches in adviince, and those in the 
Circars were preparing to take tlic field, when the vieu's of the ofEcei-s of. 
Hyderabad underwent a change, which they tliemselves, in a penitential letter 
to the governor-general, attributed to a kind of sudden conversion, though 
tiiere is reason to suspect that they were influenced as much by fear as by 
genuine repentance All their blustering and violence thus ended in abject 
imrailiatioti. They signed the tesk and began to preach submission, bj- sending 
to tlie different stations of the army a circular in which they entreated their 
brother officers to lose no time in following their example. 

September, 1809, Lord Minto arrived at Madras, and -(vas 
tho mutiny gratified to find the mutiny already quelled. His decided reprobation of tbe 
conduct of tbe mutineers, and his general concurrence with the views of Sir 
George Barlow were well known, but still, fi-om his known moderation and 
A. leniency, much was expected wluch it would have been vain to expect from the 

^ sternness and almost vindictive severity of the governor of Madras. Geneial 
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ilflcdoAr.ill, in some rcspech tJie greatest culprit of all, iras already k'j-oiul the d ho') 
reach of Imman puijishmciit, the Tessel in winch he s:uled and all on board of 
her hp.ving pcriihed at sea. Other culprits however remained, whose misdeeds naiirap 
co\ild not be passed over. These were ofi>cei*s in command of stations or of 
sepamte corps, and otlicers who had made themselves conspicuous for activity 
and violence. Oitly three of*the one class and'eighteen of the other were 
selected, the former to be tried b 3 ’ court-martial, and the latter to be at their 
option either tried in like manner or dismissed. The proceedings of the home 
aiitlforities with reference to the muting’ ma^' be briefly’’ stated. In the House 
of Commons papera were called for, but no motion Avas foimdcd on them. In 
the coxu-t of diiectors tho conduct of Sir George Barlow was generally- approved, 
xvith' two iiujxortanfc^ exceptions — tho one, the suspension of Major Boles for 
signing and circulatuig General Macdowall’s general order, and the other the 
suspension of a nxunher of officers, on private information, without notice and 
without trial. In apjiointiiig a new coramander-in-chief the impolicy of 
escUiding him from* the council was so strongly recognizexl, that one of the civil 
members was removed to make vrtiy for hint A motion for the recjvU of Sir 
George Bixrlow, thoxigb defeated in July, 1811, was renewed -at the end of the 
following year and carried. 

The nature of the Madras muting', the questions which it raised, and the 
piopermode ol'disposiugof them, caunot bo more clcarlj' stated, nor more author- tj(iw»ou 
itatively stated, than in the following extract of a letter xmtten the Duke * 
of M^'eUingtonfrom Badajoz on the 3il of December, 1809, to Sir John Malcolm: 

“Tliese transactions and their causes prove that it is not always the man who 
has the character of being tlie best-natured, and one of the easiest disposition, 

•who will agree best with those placed in authority over him, or those with 
whom he is to co operate. Tliey owe their origin to tlie disputes of the pei-sons 
in authoritj* in India, th4xt is to say, between the gov'ernor and the commauder- 
in-ebief. Both, but principally the latter, looked for partizans and supporters , 
and these have ended by throwing off all siibordinaiJon, by relinqiushing all 
liabits of obedience, and almost by open resistance. Nothing can be more absurd 
than the pretext for this conduct. Colonel Monro's opinion might be en-onooas, 
and might have been harsh towards his brother officers; but not only be ought 
not to have been brought to a court-martial for jpviug that opinion, but he ought 
to have been brought to a court-martial if he had refrained fiom giving it, when 
he was called upon by the comraander-in-chief to make him a report on a subject 
refeired to his special consideration. Tlie officers of the amiy are equaJi^* wrong 
in the part thej’^ have taken in the sxibsequent part of the question, which 
is one between the governor and the commander-in-chief, whether the former 
had a right to protect Colonel ilonro from the acts of the latter, upon which 
question no man can liave a doxibt who has any knowledge of the constitution 
of Great Britain, and particularly' of that of tho Indian governments. I who 
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.\.tt ISO?, liave arrived pretty nearly at tlie top of the tree sliotild be tbe last man to gi'-'s 
up any point of right oriniUtary etiquette. But I have no doubt whatever, n<>t 
iteDiiXsof onl}' that it was tbe right, but that it was tbe duty of the governor in council 
to?s”lew 9 to interfere to save Colonel hlonro; and that if be bad not done so, and the 
rowtmy”* public had sustained any loss or inconvenience from bis trial, or if the public 
attention had been di'awn to tbe injustice of bis trhal, ‘the governor would have 
been sevei’ely responsible for the omission to perform bis duty. So far for my 
opinion upon the main points of the question. As for tbe others, the conclocl 
of officers upon tbe addresses, the orders issued, tbe resolutions entered into, 
the resignations of their offices, Src., they are consequences of tbe first error, 
that is, of persona in authority making partizans of those placed under them, 
instead of making all obey tlie constituted authorities of the’^state. Tins 
conduct in the officers of tbe army would have been wrorrg, even if the cause 
bad been just and tbe commander-m-ebief bad wished to screen Colonel llonro 
from tbe pei-secution of the government; and it is really not worth wlule t® 
take up my time in describing, or yours in perusing a description of the foil}? 
the inconsistency, or tbe breaches of discipline and subordination contained m 
all those documents” 

Notwithstanding tbe local disturbances which have been described, th© 
nadurLora general peace of India was not interrupted dming Lord Minto's udministratiom 
The period, however, was by no means destitute of stirring incidents an 
brilliant achievements, and Iiis lordship repeatedly showed that he possesse 
abundance of activity and euteiprise; but as the occasions on which they 
displayed were more connected with European than with Indian politico* a 
very brief notice of them will suffice. On the oceripation of Portugal by tbs 
French, the governov-geneial, in accordance with instructions from tbe Britkh 
ministry, proceeded to take iDUit.iry occupation of tbe Portuguese settlement^ 
in the East This was nnncccss.aiy with regaid to Goa, where an arrangement- 
giving the miUtarj’ autlioiity to the British, and reserving the civil adinliiis- 
tration to the Portuguese, had already Xrecn made. In order to cfTect a simik*’ 
arrangement at Jlacao, an expedition fitted out at Calcutta and Stadnvs sailed 
in the end of July, and arriveil on the llth of September, 1S09. It was uneX' 
pccted, and the governor of Macao liaving received no instmetions from Europe, 
refu'-o'l to receive the sanction of the viceroy of Goa as suftident authority for 
resigning the place Force was therefore einployctl, and he was coinpcHcd to 
\ield a reluctant as.scnt to British militar}' occiipation. It seems to have 
altogether forgotten thqfc the Chinese had a riglit to he constiUed, and tin’ 
cou'^iueuce was a complete stoppage of the Rritidi trade, and a narrow cwaiKr 
from a w.ar with Cbinx The evpedUian thus proved a complete fiilure. 

The next cxpwVjtions were of a more important character and produccsl 
^ more fortunate n'snlts. 'iljo islands of Mauritius and Bourbon, in the j)OSi,cw.'n 

•. of the French, had long Urn the rcndez\-oiJS of their navy in the Eist, and of 
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numerous privateers, ■who preyed upon the British trade and inflicted enormous a n. isio. 
losses upon it. In *1807 the pori of Calcutta alone, in the course of six weeks, 
sustained losses by capture to the amount of £300,000. As the most effectual Atuckm 
means of escaping from these losses and paral 3 *zing the naval resources of the tifmem*. 
French in the Indian Ocean, it was determined to attempt the capture of the 
Islands. With this riew, after an important station had been obtained by seizing 
the Small island of Rodriguez, situated about 100 leagues east of the Mauritius, 
and a descent had been made on the Isle of Bourbon, which seemed to pro^-e 
tliat the capture of the 'whole island might be effected without difticulty, the 



goveriior-gcneml fitted out a powerful annaraent, which arrived at Rodriguez ciptan-or 
on the 20tli of June, 1810. Haring joined the troops already there under 
Colonel Keating, it sailed again on the 3d of July, under n strong s([uadron of 
the British navy in command of Commodore Rowley, cfiected n landing on the 
7i}j in the yidnity of St Deiih the capital, and completed the conquest of the 
whole island with the los.s of only eighteen killed and fifty-nine wounded. 

This success was almost counterhalanced by some severe naval losses whicli 
the British shortly nfter sustainetl, not so much from the su]>eriority of the 
enemy as from an imperfect nctiuaintancc with the pilotage of the cori'Jt. The*.^ 
dlvusters liaving been repaired, the more important conquest of the ilauritins 
"■as now to bo attempted. 

Tlie exi>odition, to which each of the three Indian presidencies contributed 
a ipiota, finchore<l on the 20th of November, 1810. in Gninde B»ye, near the rt(it» 
north-e-ast extremity of the i-^land, and about fifteen miles from Port IxniK it-* 
capital. A landing was immediately elfoctcd without opiKMtion, am! the M’hole 
forvv, lauslerlng nlwut 11,000 men, lx*gan to advance Tlie French governor 
"Tis uinbh* to mu'.ter more tlmii 2000 Kuropean.s, and a considcmhle mmil-er 
of undisciplin<al and half-anued inhabitants and "ilavcs. itli tln-H.-, however. 
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At> 1810 . lie ventured to make n fctuml in an advantageous position a few miles from tie 
capital, and was not driven from it till lie Imd inflicted some loss. Prepara- 
cai’tnre tjong beuin- made to assault the town by land and cannonade it by sea, fl*e 
jnurithu governor offered to capitulate, and, owing to the advanced state of tlic season, 
obtained favourable terms The strength of the place had been greatly over- 
rated, and the confiuest of the island, which immediately followed, tboagli 
undoubtedly a v’aluable nccjuisition, was made by such an overjiowering fore® 
that no great honour was gaine<l by it 

Attack After the reduction of the French islands, the settlements of the Dutci, 

M^toemeuts wlio, in conscc^uenco of Napoleon’s successes, had become, more by compulsion 
than choice, the allies of tlic French, became the next objects of attack. ^ 
that the British ministry oi-Iginally contemplated was a vigorous blockade o 
Java and the Spice Islands. Lord itrnto and Admiral Diury concurred 
recoTQmendiug a more deciilcd course, and instead of resting satisfied with 
blockade, decided on capture. Willi this view, a small expedition was in the 
first instance fitted out against the Moluccas, and sailing from Madras, arrive 
off Amboyna, the largest of the group, in February, 1810 The town, situate 
at the bottom of a small bay, wits defended by batteries placed along the 
beach and on the adjoining heights, and also by Fort Victoria moimting heas? 
ordnance. Tlic resistance was feeble, aud a bummona to sm-i’ender, sent as soon 
as the commanding heights were gained, was at once obeyed. The defence hn< 
been disgraceful, for a bcKly of more tlian 1800 Europeans and Slalajs 
suiTendered to a tlifrd of that number The governor paid the penalty of hj® 
treacberj' or cowardice with his life. On arriving at Java, to which he was 
sent in terms of the capitulation, he rvas tried bj' a court-martial, found guilty’ 
and shot In the capture of Amboyna, the so-called massacre which wa® 
perpetrated upon it in the early annals of the Company, was for the first tuu® 
CoiKjuest of avenged. The Bandas, Teroate, and the other islands of the group, were short!)' 
^MohKca. taken, and the <fa}y important setlJemcnt which xemained with the 

Dutch in the Eastern Archipelago ^vas the island of Java The expedition 
against it, though previously contemplated, had been deferred till the retum of 
the troops from the Mauritius • These, with the addition of his majesty’s TSth 
regiment and a portion of the 22d dragoons, were immediately re-embaiked. 
while a large detachment, accompanied by the governor-general in pei'son. 
sailed fiom Bengal The expedition was commanded by Sii- Samuel Auchmatv, 
commander-in-chief at Madras At Malacca, the appointed rendezvous, the 
diflcrent detachments were assembled by the 1st June, and after an intri- 
cate navigation, not ns usual through the Straits of Banda, but by an inner 
passage along the south-west coast of Borneo, the whole force anchored off the 
north coa-st of Java, on the 2d of August, 1811. Napoleon's attention 
been particularly called to the island by a feeble attempt made upon it by 
^ the British in 1807. Beinfoiccments had in consequence been sent out, and 
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General Daentlels, an able and detenninetl officer, had been appointed governor. ^ p un 
Under his management the old forts had been repaired and nen* formidable 
^vorks had been erected, but fortunately, periiaps, for the expedition, he had CoaqB»«t of 
l)een superseded by General Jaitscns, just before the expedition arrived. 

Instead of entering into details, it must 
here suflice simply to mention that after 
Batavia had been ea.sily occupied, and 
Fort Cornells carried by a dreadful as- 
sault, in vhieh Britkli progress Tvas sig- 
nally displayed, the u-hole iaknd, with its 
dependencies, "was formally surrendered 
by treaty to Great Britain. Jlr. (after- 
wards Sir) Stamford Raffies, by whom the 
expedition had been first suggested and 
its practicability demonstrated, was ap- 
pointed lieutenant-governor, and Colortel 
Gillespie, whose skill and gallantry had 
greatly contributed to the conqueH, was 
left in command of the troops. 

Tlie governor-general, shortly after 
his return to Calcutta in the end of 
1811, received information that Earl Moini had been appointed his successor suu^f 
He had himself expressed a wish to resign in January, 1814, but a cliange of oad* 
ministi^* had made patronage desirable, and the j^eriod he had mentioned 
seeming to the diopensers of it* too distant, they had not been able to refrain 
from manifesting their impatience by recalling him. The short periotl of ofliee 
' remaining to him wa.s employed in endeavouringlo place the amicable rel.ations 
of the British government arith allies and adjoining states on a satisfactory 
fating, and pmmofmg the interna? prusperitj- of the coanti^' In t?ie Comter 
cl.ass of arrangements he wa.s not very successful Oude continued to be in ns 
dlse.i,sc<l a state as ever, and the very vague terms in which Marquis Wellesley’s 
Ruh^diary treaty was ooucheil, gave ri«c to interminable inismiderstamlings 
betwe-en the nalxib and the resident; the nabob interpreting them in the sense 
which gave him the greatest fnxalom from restraint, and the resident stretching 
their mtaning so as to give him nn nlmost unlimito<i right of interference 
I/>rvl Minto took p.art with the resident, hut ceased to rule befuro he had 
completeil a fina! arr.xngcmcnt In regani to the Nepaulese and the Biinnes*-, 
his policy was chaigeable with dihatoriness. if not a*ith timidity Both of them 
had nctuallv encnvich(Hl on the Ilritish territon- II.vl they 1«h-ii iastantly 
chec-kcsl in a rv-plute .riirit, they might camIv lia\*e Ixa-n Inlimldiltsl, svherxas. 
by first csimpl-oining of cneroochment, and tlion temporizing. I»nl Minto 
cnaniragrsl futun- ifi'-denw and aggre^don. and hft the pnni«hrnent 
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of tliem as n burik-nsoinc to ]m aueccssor. T!ic same thing may be said 

of the half mciwurcs he nilopteil to check the incursions of the Plndai'cca 

In regard to financial arrangements Lord Minto's administration ivas 
emmonlly successful. Tlie continuation of )icacc enabled him to give effect to 
the sj'stcm of economy which his prcdoecssor commenced, and in tlio verj’ 
second year of his administration, the annual deficit disappeared, and a surj'hia 
of revenue over cspencVilnrc was obtained. This surplus, in his last year of 
office, amounted to about £1 ,500,000 sterling. Tlii.s favourable state of matter5, 


however, wa.s produced, not so much by any increased aggregate of revenue, 
or by any diminished aggregate of expenditure, ns by improvctl credit, which 
enabled the Company to contract new loans at a lower, and thus pay off those 
which they had contracted at n liigher rate of interest. On loans opened m 
1790, 1796, and 1793, the rate of interest was 12 per cent ; in 1810, the rate 
on the whole of the Comjiany’s outstanding obligations w.as reduced to fi 
cent. Simultaneously with this improved power of borrowing, the debt itse 
hod rapidly increased in amount In 1792 it was little more than £7.000,000 
sterling; and in 1799, £10,000,000 In 1805, towards the end of 
Wellesley’s administration, it bad risen to nearly £21,000,000,«nnd in 180/ to 
£20,000,000. In this last year the interest was £2,228,000. In thejast 
of Lord Minto’s administration, though another £1,000,000 bad been added ^ 
the debt, making it in all £27,000,000. the interest w.^s only £1,030,000 J 
othei- words a leduction of interest to the amount of more than £500,000 


sterling bad been effected. 

HI* Among the personal merits of Lord Minto must not be forgotten the interest 

wliich he took in native literature, and the liberal patronage which he extended 

bteniun those who cffitivated it. So far a.s compatible with the restrictions imposed 
upon him by the home authorities, he endeavoured to cany' out the luew of 
Marquis Wellesley in founding the college of Fort William, and he also pr®" 
povA a plaa for the foundation, of Hindoo colleges at Nadiya ami Tvehoot 
Tlicse were to have been followed by lilahometan colleges in other localities. 
The object contemplated by these institutions was to continue to native litera- 


tuie that encouragement which it received from native governments, but wliich 
had ceased in consequence of the political revolutions wliirb the eountiy had 
undergone regard to the Baptist inksLonaries at Serampore. the condvwt 
of Lord llinto unfortunately is inconsistent with itself, and at variance with 
the good sense and enlightened spirit wliich be usually displayed. Besides de- 
fraying out of the public treasury the expense of several native grammars, dic- 
tionaries, and other rudimentary works printed at the Serampore pres-s, he ga'’® 
liberal aid to the Serampore translations of the Scriptures, and yet is5ue<l fm 
edict which evidently tended, if not to crusli them altogether, to /liminish 
their usefulness, and bring them under bondage. Sir George Barlow, sharing 
in tlie prejudices then generaUy entertained hy old European residents, and 
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alarmed at the supposed connection between missionarj* labours and the Yellore a.d. isii. 
mutiny, prohibited the missionaries from preaching in the public streets, or 
sending itinerant native preachers throngh the villages, or gifituitously distii- FrejnJi« 
Luting controversial and religious trucls, but imposed no restriction on their nonarw*. 
prirate instructions or Scripture translations, and left them at liberty to per- 
form dirine service in Bengalee in their mtssloii-ltouse at Calcutta. One of 
the first acts of LorthMinto’s government was not merely to renew the restric- 
tions, but to threaten the missionaries witl» others of a still more rigorous de- 
scription. The pretext for this procedure was the circulation of a tract in 
Persian containing what was called a scnrrilous account of ifahomet By a 


strange perversion of the meaning of 
words it wa.s held that government, 
by promising to protect the great 
body of the people in the inidistarbed 
exercise of their religion, were there- 
by pledged not to allow any one to 
obtrude upon them printed works 
containing aliments or exhortations 
at variance with their religious tenets. 
Tlis inference drawn was, that the 
Company were under an obligation 
to suppress, within the limits of their 
territory, treatises and public preach- 
ing offensive to the religious persua- 
sions of the people — an obligation 
which considerations of necessary cau- 
tion, of general safety, and national 
faith and honour, made it imi^eratire 
on them to fulfil In conformity to 



this veiy curious pledge and obliga- . 


tion, the governor-general in council not only prohibited the issue of religions loj'u-ip’u 


tracts, but ortlered that pnblic preacbing in the vernacular tongue in the 


iTUssion-house at Calcutta should be discontinued Even this was not deemed 


euflicient, and for the avowed purpose of bringing the missionarj’ press more 
immediately under the control of the officers of the govenunent, the missionaries 


were commanded to remove it from Seramporc to Calcutta 

In order to see all the enormity of this edict it is necessary to remember 
that at this time Senunpore was Danish, not Britisli territorj-. and that tlie 
governor-general in council had no more right to expel the missionaries from it 
than to expel them from Copenhagen. Thus, under the pretext of maintaining 
wliat wa.s called “national faith and hononr,” he was grossly violating l>oth. 
by tyrannically interfering with the rights of an European sovereign Tlie 
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^ jcmovjil of tlie inis'^ionum's fioni Sorainporc wjls equivalent to a confiscation of 
their property tlicve, since it rendered the wliolo establishment on wliicli their 
^ capital had been expended worthless. If, by some absurd misnomer, this could 
3 be called toleration to Hindoos and Mahometans, what was it to Christian 
missionaries but rank persecution? They were to be put to an expense which 
they declared to be ininons, and their mouths were to be gagged in order that 
they might not bo able to preach the gospel within their own mission-house to 
the natives who would have come of their owm accord to listen to it Tlie 
\Yliole proceeding w-as so monstrous, that W'hcn the missionaries remonslmted, 
government hesitated in earrjdng out coercive measures which could only have 
been characterized as an anti-Christian crusade. Tlie interdict on preaching in 
the chapel at Calcutta was withdrawn, and the missionarie.s saved their Semni- 
pore press by submitting to a censorship Henceforth, not one of tlie tracts 
penned by such men as Carey. Mambman. and Wanl. nor indeed any work 
whatever, could issue from their presss until it had undergone a degrading 
inspection, and reccive<l the imprimatur of the government secretary at 
Calcutta. 

Tlie tjTanmo.ll wHct dirccte.1 against tlie Baptist missionaries is tlie great 
Hot on lord Junto’s odministration, .add is tlie more to be regretted, because 
be had in many respects wcil earned tlie bonour of bein" regarded ns n model 
governor-general. Before be quitted tlie government, llie °cromn tesfiiied its 
approbation of bis sers-ices by ndvancing liim a step in tlie peerage, by wliieb 

recri Ti° Urn onlyLv.a;d ivlilcli be 

T "“t P'^itted long to enjoy, as be died in 1814, a fe,v monll.s 
after Ins arrisml m tins country. JVith tbe termination of Ids .administration, 
a new era in tbc history of Brltisb India commenced Tbs twenty yearn for 
wbic 1 the Company’s cbiuler was renewed by Act 33 aeo. Ill, a 52, cispired 

notire tllib 1 tbree jW 

notice to sibicb tbe Company were entitled, svas Riven in tbc brelno;;.„ of 

Mareli, isn. An .accoimt „f tbe important dis.iLons wide pr^d Jtl e 
tenesval of the charter, and tbe term, on whici, it w,a, idtimatelv Jrso. 1 .d 
be reserved to form the appropriate couimencemebt of a new vofume ' ’ ’ 
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CHAPTER I. 

n<ne^ of the Coinpajiy'* chartCT ly'.iet 53 C^orgelTI. c. 153— ltsle&ilmgiWTbSoBs->Eul Mein 
^^vntor-e«a«n1— EMtilitiee tdth at Kalsc^a — Its caytore— C oibUdm! attacks 

il«rf«tetl~The CbeerkA line# at Ramjhar tnrned — Caytuie ef Tlaaglinr — SuheetjocBt epentions 
^ — IJctrat of Cencnl Jlarley— Innsion of Knmaoa— ^fslsoa wptarevi— Nejodatioia for peace 

*— llusiUitles reneweU— Peace cosdtrled— Pnoeedins# in Cntch — Dhtuilasccs at Unlenbait} 

^ aaJ P.arcniy'— Capture of llatras. 

5 ,.‘j 3 T tlio last renewnl of tbo Compan^-'s clinrter in 1703 the con- j 


tiiinancc of their monopoly teas strenuotisly opj>o?ctl, particu- 
larl\* hy the lar^ge commercial toims, 'trlucli naturally desired rTo|««t i 
to share in the traffic to the East, and insistetl that rrith 
Ifiif perfect •‘afety it mi"ht, and therefore in justice ought to be, • 
thrown completely open. The concession made in 1703 was 
■very sVig^it, and consisted only in requiring tiie Company to 
^ allot a certain quantity of their tonnage annually for the accom- 

inodation of the pri\'ate tmde Tliis paltiy* concession increaseti rather 
than diminishctl the general discontent Not merely the limited amount 
of the allotUnl tonnage, htit the heava- freight charged for it and the 
• inconvenient regulations by which the itse of it ^vas trammelled, formed 
ju-st sul ji*cts of popular complaint; and it "was foreseen by all parties tliat, in 
ftuy new charter that might lx* grante<l to the Company, concessions at once more 
extensive in their nature and more liberal in their spirit l>eh«ve<l to l>o made. 
Pru-b-nre roipiiretl th.at a tli-cussion, whicli could not !« avoitled, and wliicli 
"ould of necessity be keen and protractcil, should not be too Jong jv^tpomsl; 
and hence, as early as 1&B8, while the House of CVunmons nj)p<->Intetl a select 
eoniinitif^ to inquire into the state of the affairs of the East India Cotnp.anr. 

^Ir. Dim.Ks on the j«rt of tlie Px«nl of Control and the crown, snggesto! to 

V6i.in. m 
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It vrouIJ seem that ministers, wlten they first imnied the directors to a ad. isis 
discussion of the subject, ■U'ere not un^viUing to have confined the import to ^ 

London, and thu.s continued the Company in possession of all their warebousinjf Fniareif 
advanbigea Had the original terms \rhich they ofiered been accepted, there 
is little doubt from the apathy existing in the public mind in regard to every- 
thing but the astounding events of ■which the continent of Europe was then 
the theatre, that a renewed charter might have been obtained, nearly on the 
verj’ terms on which they were at length petitioning that it should be granted 
•It was now too late. They had lost their opportunity*, and been outwitted by 
their own grasping spirit A change of ministry had taken place, and sevend 
members of the new cabinet, influenced as much perhaps by* political con- 
nection as by conviction, declared loudly in favour of commercial freedom 
The Earl of Buckinghamshire, whom as Lord Hobart we have already seen 
governor of Madras, was now president of the Board of Control, and lost no 
time in informing the directors' that the import as well as the export trade 
must be opened, though the former would necessarily be subjected to some 
restrictions, intended chiefly for the prevention of smuggling. All hopes of a 
successful compromise were in consequence abandoned by the proprietors, who, 
on the 5th of May, held a general court, in which they adopted a series of 
resolutions, and diew largely upon their imaginations in depicting the misery 
and ruin which must ensue by allowing any place but London to import 
directly from India, SUnisters, so far from being alarmed at this gloomy 
picture, cloM?d ths discussion on the 4th of January, 1818, with a kind of 
menace to the effect that, if the Company thought themselves incapable of 
governing India under a system of fioe trade, it would remain for parliament 
to determine whether their future intervention in the government might not 
be dispensed with. The proprietors, eqiwlly resolute, not only repented tlieu- 
fonner resolutions, but on the 22d of February presented a petition to parlia- 
ment, deprecating any esten‘‘ion of Ibe import hade from India to tiie ontports 
of Great Britain, and praying for a renewal of the privileges granted by the 
charter of 1793. 

Nothing now romainetl hut to commence the stru^^le, and accordingly on 
the 22(1 of March, 1813, lyinl Castlerc-agh submitted to the House of Commons 
a Series of thirtoeu resolutions, containing tho I«si<ling provisions which it w.ts 
propos<-<l to emlxKlv in an act renewing the Company’s charter 5fost of the 
tpi.-stions di-iciLsssHl were then novel, and both the dangers apprehended ly tlio 
one i»arty, and the expectations entertained by the other, made it neccssnrj- 
f'-r tlie b-gidature to proceeil with the utmost caution. Irifonnation was sought 
fnun all ipnrters, and whole volumes of evidence were taken from those who 
Were *uppi>soil mo^t com]*tte!it to give it In Uie delaU-s which nfleis^Tirds 
nvniftl, thm* were few sjKokrra of cinincnco in either Iiouh* who di'l not 
er their wnt imenls, ami dt-cm them of so much imixjrtuice ns to ju'tifi the 
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. subsequent rcvisnl niul iiublicntioii of tlictr speecbe'i. So grent, however, 
been the pi-ogrc-ss of poUUcsil economy ns n science, and so strong the Hght 
. whieh 1ms been tlirown upon it Ly e.xperiencc mnee this famotis debate, that 
) m.any of the propositions most elaborately argued are now regni-ded as tniians, 
and much of the alarm sounded is felt to be mere exaggeration. The result is 
tlierefore the only thing which now |K)sscs.scs much historical interest, and 

nothing more is tiecessarj' here tlmn 
to give a very brief analysis of the 
most important sections of the Act 
53 Oco. III. a 155, which, while 
essentially modifying and curtailing 
tljc jirivilcges fonnerly possessed by 
the Company, renewed their cliarter 
for another period of twenty ycai's, 
to be computed from tbe lOtli day of 
April. 1814. 

After ’declaring tlmt the terri- 
torial hcquisitions now in { " 



of tlie Company, are to remain with 
them “withont prejudice to the un- 
doubted sovereignty of the crown of 
tbe "United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, in and over the same, 
or to any claim of the said United 
Company to any rights, frnuchis.es, 
or immunities,” the act proceeds, in 
its first section, to declare it es- 
- pedient tlmt “tbe right of trading, trafficking in and adventurinn- i„ to and 
from oil ports ond pkces -o-itlim tl.e limits of tl.e said United CompLy'a present 
cliarter, Bare and except tbe dominions of the Emperor of China, sliould he 
open to all his majesty’s srrhjects in common rrlth the said United Company, 
subject to eertam regulations and provisions, but that the existing restminls 
respecting the commercial intereon.se null. China should be continue, and the 
exclusive trade in tea preserved to the said Company ” The principal -remih- 
tiOTLs and provisions enacted were tbaf Hio 4.1 ^ , 

on in vessels of not lea, til S to!, “ ’1 ” 

imports fiom India should he admitted onlv t ' 1 “"'1 

for that purpose by ordem in eTn^* 

The above provisions for opening and •remdatinv th. t i 
Btitnto the main fe.at»res in the acf hut tW„ a 

nature which met with slrennoa, oppontL and' w T 

dangerous in the extreme if not .h^ . i ■’ “ denounced by many ns 

ine extreme, iF not nhsolntely ineompatiUe with the existence of 
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tlie British power in India. . After reading the earnest and virulent declama- a.d isis. 
tion directed against the 13tli resolution, proposed hy Lord Castlereagh, one is 
surprised, and at the same time relieved, on finding 'that, both, as it was 
originally expressed and as it now stands embodied in the 33d section of the 
act, it pledged the legislature to nothing more than the following simple pro- 
position: That “it is the duty of this a)unliy to promote the interest and 
happiness of the native inhabitants of the British dominions in India, and such 
measures ought to be adopted as may tend to the' introduction among them of 
useful knowledge, and of religioiis and moral improvement; and in further- 
ance of the above objects, siifticient facilities ought to be afforded by law to 
persons desirous of going to and remaining in India, for the purpose of accom- 
pli.shing those benevolent designs, so as the authority' of the local governments 
respecting the intercourse of Euiopeans with the interior of the countiy be pre- » 
served, and the principles of the British government, on which the natives of 
India have hitherto relied for the free exercise of their religion, be inviolably 
maintained.” In oixler to give effect to this declaration, the section proceeds 
to enact that “persons desirous of going to and remaining in India for the 
nhovo purposes,” or “for other lawful purposes*” should apply for permission to 
the court of directors, who should either grant it^ or, in the event refusal, 
transmit the application, within one month of the receipt of it, to the Board of 
Control, who wero empowered finally to dispose of it All persons obtaining 
l>erraission, whether from the court or from the board, were to be furnished by 
the ilirectors with certificates, entitling them, “so long as they shall properly 
conduct themselves, to the countenance and protection of the several govern- 
ments of the said Company in the E.tst Indjes, and parts aforesaid, in their 
respective pursuits, subject to’all such provisions and restrictions as are now in 
force, or may hereafter be judge<l necessary with regard to persons residing in 
India.” The only pecuniary provision made in connection with tliis section, 
was rijeaboiiorjotofA.si)xi3nfjjrd-JlexslJ[m*XJftt>OOajoiJijaIiyfi:u*the‘‘j-ewva)aud maatioo 
improvement of literature, and the encouragement of the learned natives of 
India, and for the introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the sciences 
among the inhabitants of the British territories in India." Such a sum, paltrj* 
it was, was not permitted to do the good which might have been expcctc<l 
from it. and inste.ad of being employed in instructing the natives generally, 
coiUinuc<l for inanv years to bo p.arlly.paid away to lcame<,l MahomeUins and 
Hindoos, fur c.xplaimng and inculcating their re-spective dogmas, and jvirtly 
nlloweil to accumulate, as if expenditure Pjr native education were impracticable 
or useless. 

The only sections of the act in which there was any distinct recognition of 
the clairas of Cljridianity wore tho>c in which provi'‘iou was in.idc "for the 
maintenance and support of a church establishment ■* in the East Indies. Uy 
''^vllon 40lh, it Aras provid<xl that, if his majesty should he pleased by his ros nl 
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A u ISIS IcUcrs-p:\tfiit iiiuler tlie great .seal, “to erect, round, and constitute one bidiopn'- 
fov tlm Nvlioie of tbe liritiKli lorritorica in tlie I'^st Indies/’ and one «rc»- 
i'roti.i.>n In dcftcoury for each of the presidencies, tlie Company were to pay £o000 I>cr 
rt"r'nro annum to the bishop, and X2000 per nitimni to each of tlie archdeacon^’ 
eubaar*' question of an 3'qnscopal cburcii ChtAblisinneut was \uulcr di^cassion, a 
m?nt In claim was put in for tlie Churcli of Scotland, on Uio very suflicient ground that 
a majority of the British residents in India were Scotch, and of tlio Pivsh} tenan 
communion. Tlie jnslico of the claim was not denied, bnl on some pica o 
expediency, more easily undcr3too<l thati vindicated, it svas not recognized in tlic 
act, and the appointment of Scottish cliaplalns, which Presbyterian residents 
were entitled to demand fttno the legislature as a right, was only received as a 


boon from the court of directors, 

rroTiiion . The only other sections of the act which it i.s necessary to notice arc the SO^ i. 
which increased the patronage of ministers, or mther removed the ambigint) 
which previously attached to it, by enacting that in future the appointments 
of govenior-gcneral, governors, and commanders-jn*cliief, sbouUl not be van 
without the express approbation of the crown, signified by the &ign*mant)a , 
countersigned by the president of tbc Board of Control — the 88th, which pro* 
hibited.tlie directors and proprietors, without consent 'of tlio board, from 
granting a gratuity of moie than £600— and the DOth, by which the originally 
gratuitous sen'ices of the board were to be paid by Ralarios, which, limited b} 
the act of 1793 to an aggregate of £22,000, were henceforth not t» exceed 
£20,000 per annum 

c«inm«nce- E.irl lloira formally assumed the office of govenior-geneml at Calcutta on 
r»riMoir48 the 4th of October, *1810, and found the position of affairs by no means flat' 
^tniBtrn cxpcnse of the foreign embassies and foreign conquests had 

trenched deeply on the revenues, and a consideiuble amount of financial enibar- 
rassraent had ensued. In order to meet the demands for I'etrencliment tlic 
army had been injudiciously reduced, and far more than a fair amount of 
service was required from it The natural result was a degree of discontent, 
and in connection rvith it a laxity of discipline These thinr^ were the more 
to be deplored, from its being obvious tliut the relations with netf^hbouring 
states were not satisfactory, and that, particularly with one of them, hostilities 
had already become all but inevitable. This was the state of Nepaul, with 
which the British arms had not hitherto-come into direct collision. 

territories of Nq>anl, according to the limits claimed for them at this 
period, skirted the northern British frontier, Including that of Oude, for about 
700 miles, in a direction from north-west to south-east, and extended back- 
wards with an average breadth of 130 mOes across the ascending langes of the 
Himalai-a, to its region of eternal snow. A more foibidding tliLtre^on which 
to carry on an oSeDsive warfare conld-bot be imagined, and this may peihap? 
be one of the reasons which induced successive governors general to submit to 
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insults anfl encroachments on the part of the Nepaiilesc, and continued to .\.r) isu 
negotuite, after it had become manifest that the points in di«;pute could not Ite 
Fctileii n-ithout an appeal to arms. A brief recapitulation of the dreum^tances 
will be necessary*. 

Nejiaul proper was originally con- 
fined to a single mountain valley, of no 
great extent, commencing on the edge 
of one of the lower ranges of the chain, 
and continued longitudinallj* through 
pa.'-s.'^, practicable only during a few of 
the summer months, to the tahle-Lmd of 
Tibet Tim primeval inhabitants belong 
to the Tibetan family, hut their origin 
is M> remote that no authentic account 
of it can 1)0 given. Hindoo colonists. 
hwdiHl by Knjpoot chiefN arrival and 
i''tnb1Mie<l a complete nseendonej*. 

Feud* lunojjg the chiefe were followed 
hy the usnal restdts. Tiie weaker, un- 
able to hold their groun«l, were gradu- 
ally aUorlK^l by the stronger, anti after 

a long struggle a few of the ntoro talenlotl or more furtonatc ro<Uieetl nil the 
others to ^ubjection. As late as I7<i3 the valley of Xejwul was riiarwl \»y the r< 
t!ina> Hjnd.«o Rajahs of Kli.dmandot). L-tHta'iwwn, and Bltatganti Their 
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ao ISIS sole master. The sovereignty thus -won he transmitted to his descendants an 
the name of Glioorkas, affirat applied only to the members of his tribe, became 
the common designation of all his subjects. 

Ghoorti Prithi Namyan Nvas succeeded in 1771 by his son Pi'atap Sing, who em’ 
vived him only four ye-ars, and left, an infant son Kana Bahadur, under t e 
guardianship of his widow Bajendra Lakshmi, and his brother Bahadur a t- 
Though a regency could hardly have been in itself favourable to advaneertren ^ 
the fact however is, that the career of conquest commenced by the founder o 
the new dynasty was so vigorously followed up, that not onJ 3 ’ sevenxl rajahs o 
the east and west, hut the living type of Buddha residing at Lassa in Ti c 
was obliged to profess allegiance to the Ghoorka rajab. Tliis, however, vas 
too daring an insult to Buddhism to be overlooked. The Emperor of China 
himself undertook to avenge it, and sent a large army which had ad% ance< 
triumphantly within a few miles of Khatmandoo, when the Ghoorka state was 
only saved from destruction by agreeing to become tributary to China- As m 
consequence of this discomfiture conquest to the north was no longer to^ ^ 
droamed of, the Ghoorkas confined their aggressions to their more immec is ® 
neigliljpurs, and were thus gradually brought to the British frontiers. 
rintDnt** As early as 1707, when Fritbi Narayan was only laying the foundations o 
his power, the Bengal goverutncut had i*ashly interfered with the afihirs o 
NepauL The Bajah of Khatmandoo when driven from the open coimtiy, aui 
obliged to shut himself up in his capital, sent a pressing invitation to Calcutta 
for assistance against the Ghoorka rajah. When the council agreed to grant it 
they must have been taking a leap in the dark. Thej' knew nothing of the 
justice of the cause, nor of the relative strength of the contending parties, and 
had nothing better to allege in justification of their interference, than that an 
advantageous trade had been carried on between the rajali’a country and that 
of Berar, and a considerable quantity of gold imported into Bengal A 
jB-ilitary csspeditiom undertaken swjlely with surb fonlid vJevvsi ftxpgr.wjjred the 
fate which it deserved Captain Kinlocli, to whom the command was intrusted, 
finding tlie task much more difficult than be had imagined, applied for rci^' 
forcements. Tiie council, unable to 'grant them, because all tlie troops they 
could muster were required to maintain tbe contest with Ifyder, recalled the 
c.vpetlition; but with tbe s.ime disregard of justice which they had manifv^h'tl 
througiiout, seized some rich and fertile lauds of the Ghoorka rajah, bordering 
oil the ^ttea country, which was in quiet possession of the vizier” (JTabob of 
Oude), in onler “to indemnify the clwirgc already iucurrod." In other wonK 
they fir»t make war upon the Ghoorka rajah who had never ofiended tliem, 
Ix-caiisc they hoped it would prove profitable, and nhcii tjioy are rcpu!^<^' 
tliey imh iniiify themselves for their «mi injustice hy seizing a valuable )>ortio» 
of his terrilora-. It H rather singukr that tliis o.vpeditionr though tbreelly ot 
variance with the course of jKilicy which the directors were constantly iac«** 
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toting, received tbeir laarked appi*obaUon Beferring to it in their letter to ad isn 
Bengal, dated llth November, 17GS, they say : — '‘As we look with a favourable 
eye on every attempt for the extension of commerce, we do not disapprove the Bntis:i 
expedition to Nepaul, and are sorry it failed of success. You did right not to 
renew the expedition till the state of your forces wotild better admit of it, 
and to hold in your possession lands taken from the Ghoorka rajah as an 
indemnification for the expenses we had been put to; and they may be of use, 
should it hereafter he thought proper to renew the attempt, and we hope their 
amount has answered your expectations 

Intercourse with Nepaid, when next attempteil by the Company, was of a r»aacint«r 
pacific character. In 1792, apparently in consequence of the Cliinese invasion, 
the Rajah of Nepaul, who must now have been the same as the Ghoorka rajah, 
though the Bengsxl government apjwars not to have been aware of the fact, 
fippUed for military aid. Captain Kirkpatrick was in consequence sent on a 
mission to Khatmandoo. and obtainetl much new and interesting information 
respecting the country. The political benefits contemplated were not, however, 
realized, and matters returned to their former footing In 1795, Rana 
Bahadur having attained majority, assumed the government. One of his first 
ftcts was to put his uncle to death, as a punishment for the thraldom in which 

had kept him during Ids guardianship. This might perhaps have been 
pardoned, but Ins whole life was so dissolute, and his cruelty so ferocious, that 
his subjects rose in arms against him, and compelled him to abdicate in favour 
of his son. He retired to Benares, and as it was hoped that his exile might 
have improved him, he was perraitte<l after two years to return. His old 
habits returned with him, and provoked a conspiracy of his princijial nobles, 

'riio murdered him in open council, and placed Ids half-brother. Shir Bahadur, 

«pon the throne. A ci^'il ^va^ ensued, during whicli the ascendency was gained 
hy a chief of the name of Bim Sab, who placed an illegitimate son of Rana 
Bihadiir upon the throne, .and conducted the government in his name with so 
much .ability that the Ghoorka territories wore greatly extendeil. loacldng so 
fiir to the west ns to threaten a collision with Itunjeet Sing, and encroaching 
®o much on the territories of the Company as to make longer forlvamuce ini- 
possihle. 

Tlie encroachments of the Ghoorkas. when thej* first commencoil, wei'e justi- ♦« 

fled by a ple.i which was prnltably not tmfoundeil We have already .‘loeii that 
m 17C7, rich and fertile tracts belonging to the Ghoorka mjali were wired by 
the Company without the least semblance of justice, and therefore, wlien tlie 
Gboorkns allegc<l that the tracts which they had occnpie«l originally l'clonge<l to 
^'cp.aul. there cannot K' a doubt that, in reganl at least to wme of them, 
the ftllegatio}) mis strictlv true. In regard to others of them, again, there is 
just ns little doubt that they were justly characterirctl as rncitwchments ; and 
^'fnee, us there was right and Mroug on Imth rides, the ]>oitits in dispute xvore 
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distinct divisions. Selecting tbe river Ksilee, which, though now the western a d.isii 
houndixry of Nepaul, was at the commencement of the war near its centre, as ' ^ 
the common basis from which operations were to diverge to the west and toriaaiwd 
the east, Earl Moira made his arrangements as follows: — the first dimsion, p^Moin 
consisting of about 6000 men, under General Ochteilony, svas to attack the 
Ghoorka positions at the western extremity of theiv line ; the second division of “i® 
3o00 men, under General Gillespie, was to occupy the valley of Dehra Boon, 
situated above the first range of hills, and lay .siege to the fortress of Jytnk, 
in the province of Ghurwal; the third division, about 4500 strong, under 
General Hood, was to start from the Goruckpoor frontier, and advance through 
Bhotwal and Sheeoraj to Palpa; the fourth division, mustering nearly 8000 
niea, under General Marley, was to march through Makwanpoor directly upon 
Khafmandoo, the capital At various poiuts at which the enein}’’ might attempt 
to force their way into the British territories, local corps were stationed, while 
toward^ the eastern extremity of Nepaul, beyond the Coosy river, Captain 
batter, with a local and a regular native battalion, was not only to defend the 
frontier, but, if opportunity offered, to assume the offensive. The whole Ghoorka 
force did not exceed 12,000 regular troops, scattered along the whole length of 
their frontier, Such a force, so inferior in every respect to that brovight against 
it, could not, under ordinary clrcumstauces, have made any effectual resistance; 
hut the nature of the country furnished them with numerous almost impreg- 
nable fastnesses, and their native courage animated them to a defence which, 
though it could not ultimately avail, protracted the war, and inflicted repeated 
disasters on their invadcra. In course of time the struggle became completely 
national, and bands of iiregular troops sprung up in all parts of the country 
to aid in fighting the battle of independence. As the four divisions of the 
British force foisned in fact so many distinct nnnies, it will be necessarj’ to 
give a separate detail of the operations of each. 

On the IDth of October, 181 1, the advance of General Gillespie’.s division, s.'rin«.n. 
'vhicli had assembled at Sahanmpoor, started under command of Colonel K«iuni,-t 
Carpenter, and proceeded by the Hinlee Pa-ss into the valley of Dehra Doon. 

Tiiree days after the main body followed under Colonel Mnwbey, who occupied 
the town of Dehra, and continued to follow the retiring Ghoorkas in the diioc- 
tion of Knlunga, or Nalapani, situntctl about five miles to the nortli-east. This 
fort, which was of small dimensions occupied one extremity of the flat summit 
a detached hill, which was about 600 feet in height, and had its steep sides 
wvered with jungle. The position was naturally strong, hut little Imd been 
done for it by art, tlio whole fort enmisting of a cjuadrangul.ar .stone huil<Hng, 
to which access had been rendered difficult by means of stockades. It was 
garrisoned by 600 men. under Rilbhadra Sing, a leader of Irnsl nhiiity and 
eonmge, Ctdoncl Mawbey on arriving before the place, and receiving a defiance 
>» answer to hU summons began to prejmro for the siege, and having by verj- 
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A D. 1814. great exeition succeeded in placing some guns in battery on the top of the hill, 
ventured on an attack. It proved abortive, and lie su.^pended proceedings to 
■wait for further orders General Gillespie arrived on the 2yth of October with 
the remainder of the force, and immediately caused a battery of heavier guns to 
be erected. So much pi-ogress was made 
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tliat theassault "was fixed for the 31st. Tlie 
storming party consisted of four columns of 
attack and a reserve. Three of the columns, 
in order to reach their allotted stations, had 
to make a considerable circuit, and had not 
reached them "when the signal gun for the 
attack was fired. It is said that they never 
heard it, or, if they did, did not believe it 
to be the signal, as the time originall}’’ fixed 
had not then anived. Be this as it may, 
it would seem that the enemy, who were 
probably aware of the intended assatilt, dis- 
dained to wait for it, and taking advantage 
of the absence of tlie otliers, made a vig- 
orous soitie on the remaining column. It 
G'wral GlUespie, it. tlie hope tliet his men might b'e able to 
enter the entrenchments along with the fugitives, ordered them to rush forwaitl 
QUiwVti the place by escalade. It was a rash attempt The batteiios had made 

.1 luimiri no impression on the woiks, and the .assailants, when they arrived at the foot of 
the wall, were met by snob a murderous fire as swept them off by whole files, ou'l 
made it impossible to plant the ladders. When thus foiled they attempted In 
carry the gateway and an outwork which defended In this they were eqiiaUy 
unsurocasriil, and had no alternative but to seek tlie cover of some lints in Ibo 
vicinity. General GlUespie’s impatience bad already cost Ids men dear- it was 
now to prove fatal to lilmself. Irritated at tlie previous failure, notliinv would 

ins majesty, o3d .eminent, and a company of dismounted dravoons, lie 
listened agmm towanis tlie gate, and being in advance of tl.o men of tlie 5.H1, 
wlio hung back, was ^ramig bis swoul, and c-Uling upon tben, to follow a bon 
n. musket-ball uierccd liin licaH 'TIiSo i* i • ’ 

«n.Ulie„ss.ailalit, were again .WvJrffwT'’l 

Ibo fort will, ibc in.adeqnato mean, nroviile 1 'T 

Mawbey. on wliom tbe commT. rL^r.k 1 'T Co'””' 

GC™. t_it tbe aroiva. oratSii^rlrLmt^b^ 
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A \\ mi vPinfoTcement Ront from l\ic \>att<?ry vras obliged to slmrc their flight, nnd n Ifirgc 
proportion of the Avliole party Imd fallen hefore a sti-ong dctnchnicnt from the 
camp arrive<l, and cftectually chccbcd their purswers. Tills aftair, magnified b\ 
lunighw enemy into a victory, tended to counteract the jnoral efTect of the advan- 
tages Avhlch the divUlon had previously gainwl. 

General Ochterlon^*, though aware Low much tlie difiicultics with vrliich he 
had to contend could now he increaaod, was preparing to carry out his plan for 
turning the Ghoorka lines, when he received ititelligctico of the second serious 
repulse at Kaluuga. Afraid that a general rising of the whole country migla 
ensue, he deemed it pnident to aUsndon the ofTensivc till new reinforcements 
should enable him to resume it with more certainty of success. This period of 
inaction w.as not unprofitably fipont The country n.s far a-s practic.able svas 
exj^ored, roads practicable both for troops and artillery were formed, and some 
degree of discipline ajms given to the irregular troops of some petty rajahs, 
whom the presence of a British force had emboldened to throw off the Ghoorka 
4mv»iofre-yoke. On the 20tli of December, after *Tienrly a month had been devoted to 
iiiigreemMM laboufs, tlic expcctcd reinforcements arrived. They consisted of the 

2d battalion of the 7tU native infantry and a levy of Sikhs. General Ochter- 
lony, feeling again strong enough, immediately resumed the offensive by 
sending off a dotaebraent to spread along the enemy's rear and threaten lua 
communications with Arkee and Bila.spoor, by occupying a low range of hills 
on the north-east of .Rarnghur. Amar Sing, alarmed at this movement, 
endeavouifd to frustrate it by a daring attack on the detachment The offen- 
sive, however, proved as adverse to him as it had done to the British in their 
encounters, and lie sustained a repulse which obliged him to return to his posi- 
tion at Ramghur The British general, still following out his plan, left Colonel 
Arnold wth a division to watch the eueiny's movements, and proceeded with 
the main body towards a mountain ridge, the occupation of which woidd place 
b'lin between the Sutlej and the Ghoorka fort of llalaun. At the same time he 
sent forward about 2000 troops belonging to the petty Rajah of Hindoor, who had 
eavly joined him and rendered valuable service. These troops, under the 
command of Captain Ross, took possession of the heights above Bilospoor, 
between whose rajah and that of Hindoor a deadly feud had long existed 
captuiaof Tlie success of these combined movements soon appeared. Amar Sing, 
Ramgbur that lus position Avas no longer tenable, left a garrison in the fort of 

Ramghur, and hastened with his avhole remaining force to the ridge on which 
Malaun stands Colonel Arnold, thus left at liberty, moved round the opposite 
extremity of the ridge trv co-operate with General Ocbterlony, and dining the 
march received the submisrion of the Rajah of Bilaspoor, as arell as gained 
possession of the fort of Katangerh, situated opposite to Malaun, and only 
peparated from it by a wide and deep mvine A detachment under Colonel 
Cooper shortly after gaineil possession of Ramghur, and dispossessed tho 
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Ghoorkas of all tlieir other posts in the soath. Thus, 1^’ a series of skilful a.d isis. 
movements, General Ocliterlony, without a' direct encounter ^vitli the enemy, 
had obliged them to retire before him till only one place of strength within inTestmetit 
the district remained in their possession Even this was held by a very preca- * 
rious tentwe, for on the 1st of April, 1815, JIalaun was completely invested 
An account of the subseepient operations in this quarter most in the meantime 
he postponed, in order to attend to the proceedings of the other two di^’isions 
of tlje British anny. 

The divi->ion under General Wood was not able to take the field before the 
middle of December. Leaving Goruckpoor, he began his march northward S in Djicjatiou-i. 
the direction of Palp^ situated about 100 miles W.N.W. of Khatmandoo. In 
order to reach it by the most direct route, it was necessary to traverse a difficult 
taouataln-pass, •wliicb was reported to be strongly stockaded, and tberefore 
General Wood, understanding that- it might be turned b}- following a different 
Wute, proceeded on the 3d of Jamiary^^SlS, to attack the stockade of Jetpoor, 
at the foot of the ilajkote Hills, about a mile west of Bhotwal, os in conse- 
quence of tbe new route which he meant to follow, it would be necessary to 
cany it He accordingly advanced witli twenty-one companies to attack the 
Rtockade in front, while Major Com^m was detache<l with seven companies to 
turn it on the left As his inforepatioa had been imperfect or erroneous, he 
cncounterefl a detennined resistance at points where* he bad not anticipated, 
f'ud became so disheartened, that he despaired of success before there rros any 
reasonable ground to doubt of it. He tlierefore not only ordered a retieat, but, 

• assuming that bis forces were inadequate to the task assigned him, abandoned 
all idea of offensive operations, and resolved to confine himself to the humbler 
task of preventing the Ghoorkas from making incursions across the frontier. 

Even in this he was not snccessfub The Ghoorkas fovmd little difficulty in 
penetrating at many points and committing great devastation. Under these 
circumstances the best thing which occurred to him ^vas to retaliate, and he 
repeatedly seen vieing >vith the Ghoorkas os to the amount of injury 
^hich they could mutually inflict on the unoffending inhabitants whose misfor- 
tune it Was to dwell on either side of tile boundary* between British India and 
^'qviul. After persisting for a time in this [wUy and ignominious warfare, 
the iasaliibrity of the climate began to tell seriously on tlie health of the troops, 

^^nd they were finally withdrawn into cantonments at Goruckpoor 
. The division under General Marley. as it was the strongest of all the four 
nUo the one from which the most decisive results were expected. It was 
directisl immetliately against the capital, and it was therefore presumed that 
If it Ruccecdeil, the Ghoorka raja!* would have no alternative but to sue for 
It assembl(Hl at Dlnapore, and on the 23d of November commenced its 
*"Rfch.in the direction of Beltia. To clear the wiy for its advance. Major 
ItrvRhaw liad been previously dctadicd against the Ghoorka ])0st3 in tire 
VoL. IlL 199 
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— ^i^Gliooika lajali. The l-cvoHof the people of Jounsnr thus excited, caused fio 
mucli alarm that the Ghooikns, avltliont waiting to be attached, hastily evacii- 
^traigliohl of Baral , After Colonel Carpenter's ritum, and the 
captme of Kaliniga, Colonel Mawhoy was ordered westw.ard into the ralley 
of kar(h, with a view to co-opcrate with the division under General Ochter- 
1 December Colonel Jlawboy was sunerecded in the com- 

mand hy General Martindalo, who, after occupying Nahan, moved to tlie foot 
6f the mountain range, on the highest summit of which Fort Jytak stands, at 
an elevation of 3000 feet above the level of the se.a. At the town of Jytak, 
situated at a lower level to Uie south of the fort, Eanjor Sing Tliapa, tl.e son of 
Amar Sing, the regent or minister, commanding a considerable Gliooika force, 



: in the 

ascent, occasionally interrupted by ravinS'"''c rnggeA 

noitring, saw nothing more honefid than * 1 °™"“’ ^'“■'‘■ndale, after recon- 

of water, which appeared to bl drawn 6™™““ “f their sopply 

below the foit, by taking possession of r * ^ftrmgs situated at some distance 
a mile to tl.e west The attack was ” ' “‘“^aded post situated about 

wbicb baring failed to take the eneiuv 1 “'“mns, boll, of 

With severe loss Gencr.d Martinialo^ ^ surpiase, were defeated in succession 
obliged to suspend openations and waif r of this new disaster, was 

Tbe division of General OchterW a 

to Ibc west, encountered difficulties wl"- T™ “•'"'tion was still farther 

--esa„abr,,ptt„„..o„,e.„„|;:-^-o.o^„ 
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two directions, the boundary of a very rugged and mountainous country*. The a d is». 
tract lying within the angle formed by the river in changing its course, became 
the scene of the military operations, in which General Ochterlony was opposed Ojxmtipn* 
to Amar Sing Thapa, the ablest and most distingimhed of the Ghoorka leaders. OchUTlOOJ. 
The division began to move in the end 
of October, 1814, and on the 2d of No- 
vember amved at the first and lowest of 
the mountain ranges. Before any further 
progress could he made, it was necessary 
to gain possession of the fort of Nalagerh, 
and the outwork of Taragerh, occupied h3‘ 
a Ghoorka garrison, and commanding the 
pass into tlie mountains. In two days, 
b}' almost incredible exertion, a batter^' 

Was erected at a sufficient elevation, and 
opened with such effect, that on tlie 6th 
the fort was surrendered and the outwork 
abandoned. 

The pass being now open, no ditH- ^ 

cult}* wa.s experienced in reaching Us 

siiinmitj but it was onl^' to come insight of another obstacle of a more Fort or 
formidable description. Tliis \ras the fort of Ramghur, seated on a mountain 
summit 4600 feet above the sea. Amar Sing, who liad his liead-quarters at 
Arkee, thirty miles "north-east of Malaun, on learning the British advance, 
hastened to Ramghui* with about SOOO regular troops and encamped tipon its 
ridge, until his right rc.sting on the fort, and liis left on a strongly’ stockaded 
kill, while stockades placed at inteiwals protected liw whole front The position 
■"■as too strong to be forced, and Gencnd Ochterlon^’ therefore determined to 
turn it on the left and assail it from the rear. With this view he proceeded 
tflT he gained pos-session of a height seven miles north-east of Iliunghun As 
this position gave him a commanding view of the whole Ghoorka lines, and 
Seemed to be the point from which it wouhl be most easy to assail them, he 
‘ktermined on tlie erection of a batlcrj’. Tbe labour of transporting heavy 
urthmjice had again to be endured, and occnpietl twenty da^-s. JIuch of it prove<l 
tolvi l.iltour lost, fur the Imtter^* was so distant that its fire when opened was 
uiUNftihtig, To reined}' this blunder, Liciileiiant I^awtie of the engineers was 
’ tUclie<l with a sm.all jurt}' to select a nearer spot He had found it, and was 
'■'^t'miiiig to c:imp, when the Ghoorkas, who had been observing his movements, 

'-■^nijod iji great force from their heights and pJace«l them«elves acros.s his 
pth. fortunately a small stone inclosure was near. Here the lieutenant and 
'•'party gall.inth- maintained themselves, till a failure of ammunition compelle*! 
to abandon the inclosuro and ntn the gauntlet of the Ghoorka fire. A 
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II i«ii n'lnforci'inviit wnt fnnn l?i»‘ \>i»tt«*n' wn.^ filjlljjisl in rlinn* (liftr nti<l nlirp* 
jm>|KirH(in of till’ |nrty Imd fnlU’ii n I'tnuij' from tin* 

luioUkt oninji nrriviil, ninl rluvkttl llirlr jnirMii-n TImh ntrnir, 

the fiu’iny into n \h*tory, ti’ti'hi) t« eijHiit*‘rncl the inonil i-iri-ct ff the nilvnn- 


tn;,'eH ^\hu•h the irivision liml jm’VMmily j^5n*il 

{lencral Ochterloiiy, (hoii;*h nwitn* Imw imich flie ilUltonUIr'i •<vith which ht‘ 
Imil conlejul ciJtild now l»e wni |ire|anti;f to cirry out hii I'lfio 

tumitt” the (ihoorha lint's, when he inlellip-nrv of the h’COH'I ►erlouH 

rcjiuls* at Kahni'^ Afniiit that n j^eiieral liiiii'' of the wliole coimtn* tni^ht 
ensue, ht* ihvnusl it |tru«lcnt to nKaiitloii tlie otreiislve (ill new nunf 'rcenicnls 
bIiouIiI enable him to resume it with more ecrlninty of fiuivext This |h hikI of 
inaction was not iiniirofilat.ly The cmmtry ns fir ns jinictie.ahl'’ 

exploreil, ni.a*ls jimclicaiile t>otIi for troufn ami nrtillerv wi-n* fonnisl. ami t-otnc 
ilegire of iliseijiline syns given to the im-gulnr Iroojis of home p’tly ryih''' 
whom the pnsene.* of a Uriti^h fonv hm! einViI-lenis! to throw ofT Ihi- Clhoorka 
I>ecemlwr, nfter^iinrly a month hail U’Cli ilcvoteil to 
the*’© usi'ful laliours. lie' exjiccUsl reinfonvmentsarrivrcl. They consisti-l of tlic 
2a battalion of the 7lh native liif.uilr>- ami a levy of Sikhs. Gencml Oehtcr- 
lony, feeling again strong enough, immcaiatcly rv«iim(Hl tlic ofll’n«ivc hy 
sending olf a detachment to s{)rc.sd along the enemy ‘m rear and llin'aten his 
coinmnnicntlons wilti Arkee and nil:i.s{MK>r. l»y occujiying a low range of hills 
on the north-east of Itamghnr. Aiiiar Sing, ninnned at this movement, 
endeavounil to frustrate it by a daring attack on tliu detachmenL The offen* 
sive, however, iiroved as advcn’C to him ns it liad done to the Uritlsh in their 


Ram^hiLr 


cncoimtcn, nnd lie snstsincl n rrinilw wlifcli ol.lifjwl liim U> rutiirn tfi liii I»''' 
tion nt Ilamgliur. Tim British geiicml, still follow-irig out Ids jilnii, left Colonel 
Arnold with n divisinii to wirlch the ciiriiij’s movements, nnd proceederl with 
the msin Itody towards a inounhiiti ridge, the occupation of which would place 
him between the Sutlej nnd the Ghoorka fort of Malauit At the aamc time ho 
sent foiavard nlmut 5(100 troops belonging to the petty Kojnli of llindoor wlio had 
early jomed him and rendcnsl valuable service. These troops, under the 
command ol 0.aptam Boss, look possession of the heights nhovo Bilnspoor, 
between whoso rajah and that of ni„d„„e a deadly feud h,ad long existed 
lonriTTri .“"‘W-ol nrovement, seen appeared Amar Sing, 

rri m 7“ - e“-son i„ the fort of 

STats^:!’ '’"'.f 

posstirTl f T TbT ““ ■« samed 

Lpamted from ! , "f.^bmp-h, situated opposite to Malaun, and only 

CoC shtX aft'' " ^ ‘'=‘»chme„l under Colen.1 

keeper shortly after gamed possession of Kamghur, and dispossessed «■» 
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Ghoorkas of all their other posts m the south. Thus, a series of skilful .id. isis 
movements. General Ochterlony, vrithout a direct encounter ^vith the enemy, 
had obliged them to retire before him till only one place of strength vithin inTtJtin«ut ' 
the district remained in their possession. Kven this was held by a very preca- 
nous tenure, for on the 1st of April, 1815, Malaun was completely invested 
An account of the subse<iuent operations in this quarter must in the meantime 
he postponed, in order to attend to the proceedings of tlie other two divisions 
of tlje British army. 

The division under General ^\’'ood was not able to take the field before the ctnersi 
middle of December. Leaving Goruckpoor, he began his march northwards in or«rations. 
the direction of Palps; situated about 100 miles AV.N.W. of Kbatmandoo. In 
order to reach it by the most direct route, it was necessary to traverse a difficult 
mountain-pass, which was reported to be strongly stockaded, and therefore 
General \\^ood, understanding that it might be turned by following a different 
Toule. proceeded on the 3d of January, J[815. to attack the stockade of Jetpoor, 
at the foot of the ilajkote Hills, about a mile west of Bhotwal, as in conse- 
quence of the new route which he meant to follow, it would be necessarj’ to 
<!arry it He accoixlingly advanced with twenty-one companies to attack the 
stockade in front, while ilajor Comyn was detached with seven companies to 
turn it on the left As bis inforqiation had been imperfect or erroneous, he 
cncountererl a determined resistance at points where* he had not anticipated 
and became so disheartened, that he despaired of success before there ^Tas any 
reasonable ground to doubt of it. He therefore not only ordered a retieat, but, ni» 

• assuming tliat his forces were inadequate to the task assigned lam, abandoned 
all idea of offensive openations, and resolved to confine himself to the humbler 
task of preventing the Ghoorkas from making incursions across tlie frontier 
Even in this he was not successful The Ghoorkas found little difficulty in 
penetrating at many points and committing great devastation. Under these 
circumstances the best thing which occurred to him >vas to retaliate, and he 
Was repeatedly seen vicing with the Ghoorkas as to the amount of injury 
which they could mutually indict on the unoffending inhabitants whoso misfor- 
tune it wa.s to dwell on either side of tHe bonndaij’ between Itritisb India and 
^epaul After persisting for a time in tim |>eUy and ignominious warfare, 
the insalubrity of the climate began to tell seriously on tbe bealtb of the troops, 
ftud they were finally withdrawn into cantonments at Goruckpoor 
. The di\ision under General Marlcy, ns it was the strongest of all the four omoti 
was also the one from which the most decisive results wore expected- It mis opumion*. 
directed imnuHliately against the capital, and it tras therefore presumed that 
if it fiucccedetl. the Olioorka raj.ah would linve no alternative but to sue fur 
Jiefiee. asscmiilcil at DInnpore, and on the 23d of November commenced its 
n'arch.in the direction of IJettia. To clear the sray for its ndrano*. Mnjor 
firadshaw had been previously dLl-vibcd against tlic Ohoorka jtosts in tiro 
Vet, in. 
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frontier foro^U. Wllilc llini occU|wiI, ho Biiocecriril, on the 2 till of November, 
in completely siiqinylij; l’or,nnim Tlia|n. tlio governor of the ilislrict, rvlio mu 
encnniiK'd on the Inink'i of tho llhngnnito with 100 men The governor iiirnirlf 
wni nlnnng the Blnin. nml the whole f.nxv win no rom]iletely iliHiierneil. that the 
other posts of tho district fell without oppirsition ; nnd tho low ewamjiy nod 
tinliealthy tract lying nt tho nontheni oiiLshiris of the Ilinnilayn, nnd known 
by the name of the Tirni. was ftinnslly nnnexeil to the llritish dominions, 
rids first snccoss. had it been properly followed np, would h.ave been tlie 
' prelude to otheni of ntill greater iinjKirbance, but General .tlarley, thongli ids 
instructions ordered 1dm to leave his gnus in the rear, till he had gained a 
position considerably in advanri', cho,e to wait for tlieiii. nml svaste Ids time 
in other preliminary arrangements, till the n.lvantagc which ndglit have Wen 
taken of the alann caused by r.,raum,„ Tliapas discomfiture was coniidclely 
lost Tlie Ghoorkias were not long in iienctrnting tho character of the com- 
mander to wliom this division of the British troops liml hcain inlrusteil, and 
were m consoquonoc emboldened to nndertako an enterprise winch had the 
elfeot at tho very outset of hampering nil the fiilnro operations of tlie llritish. 
To aconre tiio Tirai agdnst any attempt that might he made to recover it before 
the arrival of tho main body. Major Bradshaw alalioiied three small Ixjdies of 
troops about the distance of twenty ndles apart from racli otlicr; tho central 
one nl “'mgerhi, another at Samanpoor on the right, nnd tho third nt Parsa 
m. the left General Marley encamped at Lanlan, only two miles west of 
Baragcrhi, bnt no precaution was taken for the aafety of the outposts of Saman- 

lealired Both posts wore suddenly attacked on the 1st of Janimo’, 1S16 
lie attack on Samanpoor was a complete .surprise, and all the troop, at the 
station were lulled or dispcrsci At Parsa an attack had been expected, and 
einforcement, avbicl, bad been applied for were actually on the way but 

‘'■= 

Tliese losses, sufficiently great in themselves, avere rendererl i „ 

numr'^r r’"'? ‘o Al.a.med"’aTtho 

to save the depot of Bettia from etrograde movement, in order 

frontier Hia terrors preceded him an Protection to the Sanim 

and Til-hoot but the approachinr hivasio^of ™ Gorackpoor 

Nothing bat the weaknea, of "the enemy prevented 

oow.ardice thus predicted Tlie effect however . “Wdropho winch 

recover nearly tL whole of the E r::d~:tei'“““ 
into the British territories General onco more 

y mode of conducting the ivai had 
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been severely couclemned by the governor-general, and he had in consequence a.d. isis. 
been deprived of the command. ’♦He was therefore only waiting for the ani\al 
of Ills successor, General Wood, wlien he Tolmitcered a stronger proof ofs^*^ 
imbecility than any lie had yet furnished by suddenly disappearing from the 
camp before daylight, ’without girung the troops any' notification of hisiritention, 
or even malring any' provision for the ordinary' routine of command. The 
absence of sucb an officer coidd not cause any permanent inconvenience, and as 

the division liad received reinforcements 'which raised it to the numberof lo,0U0, 

it was now better prepared than ever for offensive operatrorr-s "Wbile tbe 
temporary command was held by Colonel Dick, an aftrir took place which threw 
the enemy into great alarm and inflicted on him considerable loss. Lieutenant 
Picketsgill, while engaged with a small escort in stuveying, fell in -with a party 
of 400 Ghoorkas, who in the eagerness of pirrsuit left tbe cover of the forest, 
and followed liim in tbe direction of the British immp. Colonel Dick, on hearing 
the firing, sent forward a troop of 100 irrcgrrlar horse, and followed in person 
with all the pickets. The Ghoorkas, tokrlly unconscious of the snare into which 
they were running, no sooner saw how they trad entaogled themselves, tlian they' 
were seiaed with panio, and made an ineffectual effort to escape ^ More than 
» hundred, ineluding the commander, were killed, many in attempting to cross 
n stream wore drowiied, and tire remainder were either taken prisoners or dis. 
retsed. The affair, tliongh in itself comparatively' insignificant, spread so much 
“larm among the Ghoorkas, that they liastily retired from tbeir advanced posts, 
end allowed the Tirai to be again occupied by the Britisli. 

Considering tire pusillanimous course wliich General Wood had followed at 
the head of his own divUion, one is at a loss to nccomit for tire infatuation 
"■hicb selected him for this new and more important command. M lien he 
erelved in the end of Fobmary, 1315, tlie unhealthy season was still a month 
''■ebrnt, and there was therefore room for much active service. Ho llioiiglit 


ctherwisc, and after marching and conntermarching .as if for the mere purpose 
efa.mring himself tliat tho Ghoorkas trad ihally abandoned the lowlands, iind 
no intention of disputing tl.o possession of them, he returned to the frontier, 
"'■d placed the army in cantonments. Tlic advance on Kliatm.andoo. llie great 
"hject of the campaign, was thus abandoned without having been once senoi . y 
"tlciapted. In otiicr quarters greater activity wtvi displayed, and hetter lyn s 
'rercohtaineil Captain (now Major) Latter, who, with liU small dctachmeri was 
► Wioneil on tlio banks of the Coosy, not only accomplLslieil llie defensive o yoc 
I'riinarily eontemplatcl, but drove the Ghoorkas from all tl.eir 1;®““'"';^""' 
of ipo province of Sloonmg. ami forraerl an imi».rtnnt 
Nah of Sikhiin. In tho province of Kumaorr. forming Jbe -n.^ 

■boorka eoiiqnesH snceesse, of still greater eon^nence re ^ ^ 

's'lah Clianlm &,k. wlio hml Kwn “-I-”';;'.*" „„v o,.,.,rt'tinily 
' M " ith lii, ,Kople groaning m.der it, and ready to emi ra .11 
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A-D.1815. the enemy was seen advandng in a semicircle along the ridgo and its two 
declivities, so as to envelope the portion and turn both its flanks. The charge 
ThBGhoorii was fierce and resolute, the Ghoorkos advancing to tho very muzzle of the guns, 
DB^hur and returning repeatedly to the charge in the face of showers of grape. The 
repulsed, it had been per^sted in for two hovrrs, having slackened, Colone 

Thompson, who comTnanded the post, seized the opj)ortunity to order a charge 
with the bayonet. It was completely successful, and the Ghoorkas, unable anj 
longer to maintain the struggle, fied in disorder. Bhakti Sing lay dead on the 
field with 500 of his countiymen, and Amar Sing collecting hi.s scattered troops 
retired into Malaun. He avas now so completely crest-fallen that he offered 
scarce!}’ any resistance to the subsequent operations for completely investing it 
captu rao?! On the 8 th of May a battery of Iieavy guns began to play on the works, and 
lowed by a preparations for the assault had become visible, when the great body of the 
eoa»en on unablo Cither to inducc Amai* Sing to suwender or to endure the 

privations . of a rigorous blockade, left the fort without arms, and g.ave them- 
selves up to tho nearest British post. As a show of resistance continued, the 
breaching ‘battery again opened on the lOtb. Its destructive effects convinced 
Amar Sing of the uselessness of further resistance, and he sent his eon on the 
following morning to intimate his desire to negotiate. By the convention 
with him, it was stipulated that the Ohooikns should cede all theii’ territories 
west of the Jumna, and that he himself, and all the members of the Tbnpa 
family, together with the garrison of Malaun and part of that of Jytnk, should 
be allowed to return to Nepaul with their peisonal property and their arms. 
Many of the privates, instead of going to Nepaul, preferred entering the British 
' service, and were formed into battalions for duty in the highlaud districts. 

The government of Nepaul saw the necessity of suing for peace. With this 
view Bam Sak Cliautra was employed to communicate with the British com- 
missioner in Kumaon, aud Ga] R.aj Misr, the Gooroo or spiritual teacher of the 
late Rajah Rana Bahadur, was aumtnoned fiom hia retirement at Benares, and 
sent as envoy to Colonel Bradshaw, whom the governor-general had empou'crcd 
to conclude a peace on the following conditions: — the cession of tho hill country’ 
west of the Kalee or Gogra — the abandonment of all claims on the lands i» 
dispute before the war commenced — the cession of the Tirai throughout its 
whole extent — the restoration of a tract whicii had been taken from the Rajah 
of Sikliim, now become a Biitish ally — and the admission of a British resident 
nl Khatmancloo. 'When these terms were made known to the Gooroo, he ob- 
jected particululy to the cession of tlie Tirai, which, by stripping the nobles and 
ministers of their jaghires, would leave them without support, ns well as deprive 
tho country of tl»o main source from wliich its stipidies of grain were obtained, 
and the adinis-sion of a resident, who, it was feared, might repeat the course 
taken in Oude, and uUimatcly appropriate all tlic real powers of govenimcnt. 
A long negotiation ensued, during which the Kcpaulese showed themselves 
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’irell acquainted mth all the "wiles of diploma<y. Ultimatelr, however, every a.d. isie. 
point in ’dispute seemed to be arranged, and on the 2d of December, 1S15, the 
ti^ty was duly executed at Seffoulee by the British agent and the Nepaulese Treitytm. 
commissioners, the latter promising that the ratification would be returne<l i]otnb£«j 
from Khatmandoo in fifteen days. The governor-general, flattering himself k.^otIcsu 
that a war of which he had become heartily tired was now advantageously 
ended, ratified the treaty on the Uth of December. The Kajah of Xepaul took 
the luatter more coolly, and instead of the ratification, the commissioners 
received a letter from the regent, informing them that through the influence of 
Amar Sing Tliapa the war party was again in the ascendant. After such an 
evasion, it might have seemed that the only dignified course left was to declare 
the negotiation at an end and recommence hostilities. .Strange to say, the 
governor-general was now of a spirit so different from that which he had 
displayed at the outset, that he allowed his agent almost to solicit the ratifica- 
tion, by holding out hopes that, if it were given, the terms of the treaty would 
not be rigorously enforced. It appears, in fact, that he was now willing not 
nnly to leave the ^xepaulese in possession of the Tirai, but to make them a 
present of the very districts which had been the whole cause of the war. ^e 
pround on which the governor-general justified this extraordinary conce.ssiou 
that the districts, though worth fighting for as a* point of honour, were 
f'llienrise of no real value, and therefore, after the Xcpaulese had yie^ed the 
point of honour by ceasing to claim them os a right, nothing was lost b> 
allowing them to resume possession of them os a favour. Surely if the districts 
'rcre so worthless, the point of honour supposed to be involved might, and 
®^ght to have been satisfied by some milder method than a bloody and pro- 
tracted war. 


The rehixation of demands by the governor-general at the ver>* time when 
Ji'e preN-aricating conduct of the Nepauiese government made it more than ever 
‘rai>eralire to insUt upon them, produccil the result wliicli has almost invariably 
realized when negotiating with imtivc states. tSIoderation was mistaken 
fyf conscious weakness, .and the court of Khalmandoo. which had preriously 
Wn willing to purcha.se pe.ace on any terms, began to question the propnety 
even desiring it. Tlio negotiation wa.s indeed honunally contimitd. but 
tlay made it more and more apparent tluit the real object ^vns to F]iin out 
time till the proper season for action laid passed away Tljis conviction 
Wing at length forced itself on the govemor-general. he ordered bostilituN to 
'''Soroudy renewed Geneml (now Sir David) Ochterlony. Imun^ Ks.-n 
"'b^U-ilh the chief command. i»or.tia.l as well os inilitAn-. took ' ' 

l-Si.nin-of •Fcta^ry. IS.O, with »n .™y of ncor.y > 

in r„„r One of llico lio ,e‘l,v nninnii'-nr 

w Hnrikmw. one. nnou.,r..o ...o '-ft n,,;!..,' 

'vill, tl„. oti.cr too 1,0 oa out «" ' 
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A D. iju. tliroilgli tlie forest to tlio foot of Uie Cbiriaglmfi Pass. Tins pass, fomed by 

tlie bed of a mountain torrent, was not only difficult in itself from natur. 

TioChS.. obstacles, but was defended by successive tiera of stockades. It could tod ) 
i“»r bare been forced at all, and certainly not witbout a very serious loss. Fortu- 
nately anotber pass was discovered, wliicli. though even more difficult than t e 
other, presented the gre.at advantage of being nndefended. It was a deep 
ravine, with nigged and precipitous sides, covered with overhanging ticK, 
which nearly excluded the light. At night on the I4th of I'ehruaiy, Sir Davi 
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'oh'urior leaving tlie fourth hrigade nt the mouth of the mvine, hegaii to 

niASCTiiii ascend it ■with the third brigade, he himself leading at the head of his majesty a 
oAinriM 87th regiment, by a path so narrow as seldom to afibrd room for more than ft 
single file After proceeding thus for some distance, the gi'ound liccame more 
open, till a water-course was entered, and found to lead to the base of a steep 
acclivity about SOO feet *high* With infinite difficulty, by laj’ing hold of 
boughs and projecting rocks, the advance clambered up, and by eight in the 
morning had gained the summit It was ten at night before tbe rest of tho 
troops ami two fteld-piecw were got up. The three following days were spent 
by the pioneers in making the ascent practicable for the conveyance of stores 
and mrimniiition, but the main difficulty had now been overcome, and the 
troops were able to advance without encountering any very serious obstacle 
On the day after the ascent the general arrived at Hetaimda on the banks of 
the Uaptec, and ■was delighted hy the jnnetion of the 4lh brigade Tlie 
Ohoorkas, on finding that the Cliiriagliati Pais was turned, liad^^abandoneil 
their stockades, and allowed the brigade to ascend without opposition. • 

• On the 27th of February Sir Darid Oclitorlony amved in the vicinity of 

ilukwanpoor, and encamped on a level about two miles to tlie south of iti* 
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fortifiefl holglits A'villngo on llio left, wliicli a strong detachment of the a n isiff 
enemy had abandoned, was immediately occupied, but only to become^ the scene 
of a desperate struggle, for the enemy, apparently convinced that they 
done wrong in rctirin", no sooner saw the position occupied than they returned oenervi 
to attempt tlie Tccovcry of it. As it avns only licUl by tlirce companies ot 
native, infantry and forty men of tlio 87tb. tlie ass-ailants probably anlicip.atea 
an easy conquest, but reinforcements continued to pour in from botli sides, till 
the engagement became almost gonend. The Glioorkns sent doarn at least 2000 
men from tlie lieigbts Ail tlicir efforts bovvever, tliongli made and main- 
tained will, their usual dauntless valour, proved unavailing, and tbey were 
Anally repulsed svitb a very li'cavy loss On tlie day after tbis affiir tbe first 
brigade, under Colonel Nicolls, arrived. It bad ascended by a pass to the north 
of E.araniiggur, and then inarclied avithoiit opposition up tlie valley of the 
Eaplee. The second hrigade. vmder Colonci Kelly, was also advancing. It had 
arrived at tlie fort of Harikurlioor by selecting a mountain pirns svlilcli ivas not 
stockaded, and almost immediately gained a commanding position, from vvliicli 
tbe Ghoorkas endeavoured in s-ain to distodgo it This f.iilute so disheartened 
the garrison of the fort that it was fortliwitli cvacimted without further struggle, 

Tl«e svwcessea' with which the new campaign had opened Imd cliange t e nti£«4 
'■tews of the Nepiuilcse eliiefs, and the paaee party once more predommateiL 
Hence, ns Sir David Ochtcrlony was prep.aring for tlie siege qf llukwnnpoor, 
the commandant, who was a hrotber of tbe regent, sent a messenger to intimate 
to him that he had received the ratified tre.ity from Kliatmandoo, and reqnesleci 
■ permission to send it to liim in cliarge of an agent On the 3d of Match tlie 
"gent arrived, and as tbe document was duly eveciited. liostUities of conrse 
ee-Tsed, hut not tiU consent had been given to an additional arfrcle which 
stipulated that the ceded territory sliould include the valley of the Kaptee, ana 
^’hatever had been conquered during the actual campaign. At t le tim ^ 

^he cession of the Tirai was demanded by the British government, the objection 
.that it would leave many of the principal chiefs witliout the means of snppor 
«amet byaproposidfrom tbe governor-general to grant pensions to thffie 
whom the cession wnnld deprive of their jagl.irea This proposal was submitted 
to with great reluotanee, because, as it was justly argued, the pensioned lords 
'"onld be more likely to favour British interests th.™ those of the.r own sove- 
''tgm Much gratification was therefore felt by the rajah when the Honourable 
Hr. Gardner, who had been appointed British resident at Kliatmandoo, 
authorized by the governor-general to proptio that the pensions shoidd be 
commuted for ,a grant of lands. The arrangement was at once en er 
and tlie Nepaulese, who had previously been eratmt““‘f 
Thai, could henceforth boast tlmt, after rdl «» , portion of 

“used them, they remained at the condninon o 
‘be very hmds which it was the avowed object of the 
■'"oi. HI. 
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It must stm be admitted that after all these cessions, considerable territorial 
acquisitions remained mith the Companj'. The magnificent provinces of Eumaon 
and Ghurtval had been formally annexed to the British dominions, and several 
hill rajahs, though left nominally independent, were placed under restrictions 
which made nU their military resources avaUable for British purposes The 
treaty with the Hajah of Sifchim was also an excellent stroke of policy, ns it 
interposed an insm-mountable barrier between Nepaul and Bootan, and thus 
made it impossible for these two states to go to war with each other, as they 
erased to he contiguous, and therefore could not engage in IiostiUties without 
molatmg temtory which belonged to the Company, or which the Compimy 
was pledged to protect. There can scarcely be a doubt that, but for this inler- 
position of Sikhim, the Ghoorfcas, when deprived of their western conquests 
would have endeavoured to compensate themselves by the subjugation of Bootiin. 

though the w.ar never extended beyond the territories belonging to or claimed 
by Nepad, the Glioorkas, when they commenced hostilities, were not without the 
hope of bemg jomed hy powerful allies They had made application in every 
nn*l Sb'® ehy premise of success. A correspondence between Scindta 

ana the Ghoorka government was actually intercepted. The Pindarces were 
ako applied to and Hunjeot Slag was tempted hy the offer of a large sum, 
together with the for of JIalaun, in return for his assistance Bmrng the 

selvisirithtTe'f ‘f ‘““''i”™" ‘Itb Ghoorkas flattered tliem- 

i'ev dW nil e ' °f;S“'^l™i»S»mong tlionaUve powers of Hindnostan 
To tL cilt J \ “ 'l'b««Pplientionsfor aid, but sent a mission 

quail ^,°v™i“ "f China in their 

Iraperor's triM. '“- ' “ «*'>o''ledged themselves to he the 

alleltioii tharlT V T'l 

wTefId Tl ® 

indulged their naturally siiqiieioui temper 
hostility, "“t »mve, however, liH 

conviuced the Chinese nntlmrife I't rZoIa^ll't 

icd themre t;:;:“io.fT i-deed had previously 

they olacn-od, "amwar ^ “'‘■"urra a» llmse alliu!«l to," 

Eiislislif and the fil.ee.i.. "'“i' Hm usual wi-dem of the 


Eiiglislif an.l tlie'cihoorin "'‘dem of the 

d. e ihishdi, ir:wtr;"jT '""'t'" r 

e. . f, 1 . ■ ' to invade the Chinere .1 U.inns. 


raid dominions. 

I'enpjl.intl, tlioii-jli doublful nt first ftf*i * * cimuI Tlio niitliorituTf I'l 

Pian ad^p,., in Iitlrn^ ' werel^I:^ 

-~n.eaidr,,„pp„,.,ie..h,— 
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ilarquis of Hastings, and on the commander the baronetage already mentioned, -^o- m?. 
while the courts of directors and jiropnetors not only concurred in unanimous 
votes of thanks to them and the oflicers and men engaged, hut bestowed on Sir 
David Ocliterlony a well-canied pension of £1000 a year. 

During the WTir in Nopaul, tnnisactions of some importance took jtlace in 
other qxiartera The native state of Cutcli, consisting of a kind of peninsula, cutch. 
connected vrith Sciude on the north and with 
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AD.iaifl. fomented distiifbaneea in Kalliwar, the province of Gujemt immediately. 

.opposite to the Gulf of Cutcli. His defiance, indeed, wag .so openly declared, 
Bntidiin- that he ordered a native agent whom the British had stationed in Bliooj to- 
-withdraw, and had a large body of Arabs on the march to assist the rebels in 
ofcatcu. 3^j^ttiwar, -udien they learned that the rebellion was suppressed. 

. Colonel East, by wliose eKertiong a rebellion, which thus tlireatened to 
assume more formidable dimensions, had been nipped in tbe bud, was directed to 
advance into Cutch for the purpose of punishing this ovet-t act of hostility, and 
Aui.taij taking such measures as might be necessary‘to prevent a repetition of it. 1*^ 
operations p^^^suance of tliese objects he crossed the Runn in December, I 815 j^aud pro 
ceeded tou'ards Anjar. . It was held by a son of the late Fiitteli Mahomed, 
■who made friendly .professions, and at the same time gave the lie to them, hj 
ordering the -wells on the British line of 'march to he poisoned. To i)unii>h Ins 
treachery, hatteries*were erected against his fort, and when a practicable breach 
■was effected, he only saved himself from worse consequences by surreudenng 
Anjai-, and ceding along with it the small poll of Junor, on tbe Gulf of Cutch 
The Bow, deterred by this first result of the campaign, prevented the capture of 
his capital by a timely submission, and entered into a treaty wliieh bound huu 
not only to defray the expenses of the war, and compensate for the devastations 
of his marauders, but to assist in putting them down, and acknowledge himself 
PMificntiou a British tribularj’ by the annual payment of £7000 In return he was taken 
" under British protection, and established in full possession of tlie districts which 

refractory chiefs had wrested from lum. After the pacification of Cutch> 
Colonel East returned to Kattiwar, and took the most effectual method of sup* 
pressing the piracy for which the. Gulf of Cutch had long been notorious, by 
dispossessing the chiefs along its soulliem shore, and subjecting their harboure 
and strongholds to British authority. Among the places captured on thw 
occasion was Dwaraka, situated n&ir the nortli-west extremity of the Kattiwar 
peninsula, and famous throughout In(fia for its great temple of Krishna. 

Tbe next scene of disturbance requiring notice is Hyderabail, tlie capital 
douiinionfc the Nizam Under tbe arrangement which had given the chief mana<>enient 
of affairs to Chandu Lai, and rendered him at the same time conipletelv subser- 
vient to the British resident, the Nizam, and hUfavomitc minister Moouir*v.l- 
Sloolk, had ceased to interfere in public busines.s, and found more congenial 
omploymont in grovelling indulgences. Tlio Niz.im's sons did not bear their 
exclusion from office so coolly, ami comiK-nvited thcmsolves by becoming the 
beads of riotoas brawlers and contending factions. The two ymmgest sons in 
particular, surroundevl by a Ixvnd of prollignto retainers, kept llio citv in constant 
al.-imi by their lawless procecilings. The Niz.am would mtber not have inter- 
fensl, but tbe remonstnuiees of the resident obliged him to bestir blmsclf, and 
be iwi-d orders that tbe ncccs-sari'afoiv, rUquM Ik? taken to restrain them Tlw 
1-dy of troops Kent for this purpose found the task more difficnlt than liaj been 
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atitidinlcd .On .npproncliing the palace, tlic retainers of the princes open«i-.a ad-ish 
lieiiTj- fire, and killeil a Britisli ofiicer of the residents escort. In tlie struggle • 
a'liieli ensued, the defence of the princes av.as so n-ell maintained, that the 
British detachment, after blowing open the pd.tce gates, were unable to advance, nTj..rat..i 
and deemed it prudent to retire for reinforcemenK During the ensuing night 
tk whole city was in commotion, and conrtiens were not wanting to advise the 
liizam that he could not do better than free liim^lf at once from the Butisli 
yoke, by overwhelming the troops at the rosidency before the minforcements 



“uld arrive. He listened to better advice, and instead of taking .a conree by 
'rhich he must inevitablv have been ruined, by withdrawing all countenance 
fwm the princes, ho made lliem aware of the gulf on which they stood, and 
warinceil tliem tliat they bad no altern.iUve but to submit They were 
“Wiged notarilbstanding to pay the pemdty of their misconduct and were con- 
haed in the old fortress of Golconda. 

Another distmbince, originating in more trivial eaascs, threateneel to p - , 
dace mom serious results. The inhabitants of India dread notbiiig so mac i as ^ 
iaaovation, and bare an cspeci.d abhorrence of taxation, when it presints itsell 
under a new form. This latter feeluig receives an easy explanation, iv wn i a 
aameinbered how much Ihcv have siifTcrcl from the extorlioi. of their riUem, 
»ud how often occasion lia's been taken to convert some niiall ' 

iuilwed Ostensibly for some distinct and teinpomry purpose, into a • 

iudcfiiiile. and oppressive bimieii The land had always, Wen 
If revenue, and the sham of its produce deinandd by goi emmeii • ' 

Ufliressive in its amount wai. seldom openly reststet TW 
'»k„T upon as a kind of law of nature, mid. 

excitctl neitlier disa-ippomlmcnlnorimlignation. Ben-nil in ISIS, 

u- entire,.,- din-ereut, and hence, when revenue 

daring the admiuistralioii of Lord Mmto. cndeaiararcl 
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A D. 13U by 0. bouse tax, tbe opposition was so general and determiiied, that notbmg but 
a repeal could C[iuet it. At Benares, in particular, the inhabitants desisted from 
then’ ordinary emplo}nnents, sliut tlieir sliops, and encamping in the ojjenfiekls 
at a short distance from tiie city, sent a pe'tition to the magistrate, in which 
they declared that tUej’ ivould never return to their homes till the tax u'as 
removed. This passive i-esistance was more efi'ectual than any violent outbreak; 
could Lave been in convincing the govemment of tbe necessity of yielding, and 
the idea of inctea-sing the public revenue by a house tax was abandoned. 

Government though defeated was very unwilling to acknowledge it, and Jn 
the following year endeavoured to establish the principle of a house assessment 
by confining it to police purposes, and givdng it the form of a voluntaiy paj 
ment, by leaving it to the inhabitants to assess themselves in their different 
w’ards by means of committees of their own selection. At first, the only ciUes 
so assessed were Dacca. Patna, and ilqprshedabad, but when the precedent was 
hy this means secimed. the sphere of its open^tion was largely extended, and 
embraced, in addition to tlie lower provinces, the districts of Benares and 
Bareilly. Though strong dissatisfaction with the assessment was generallj' 
felt, Benares was contented to rest satisfied with its former victory, and con- 
sented, not without manifest reptignance, to pay its quota of assessment Th« 
opposition of Bareilly was not so easily overcome. This city, situated not 
flora the centre of the Rohilla countrj^ contained among its inhabitants not a 
few families who liad fallen fiom high rank aud wealth into comparative msig* 
nificance, and could trace their sad reverse of fortune to the iniquitous baigain 
by which Warren Hastings sold them to tbe Nabob of Oude. The injustice 
which they had suffered on tills and on otiier occasions stUl rankled in them 
hearU>, and as it was impossible that they could feel anj’ real attachment to a 
government which had so usetl them, they were ready to lay hold of any real or 
imaginary grievance which would enable them tf» gi\ e free vent to their dissafi^* 
faction. The military and turbulent propensities of the population genendl.''* 
easily imiuced them to take part in any coTnmotion however occasioneil, ai'd 
there were besides several local caitses of animosity. The hotuxd, or head of 
the police, obnoxious to the Mahometans merely because he was a Hindoo, 
h.ad nude himself generally detested by lits overbearing conduct, and tlie British 
maghtmte, inste.nd of conciliating gootl-will by frank and courteous manners, 
iind acted ns if lie tiiongbl that Ins dignity could onl^’ be jireseiveil l»y distant 
nnd liaughly airs*, whicb so ofTended tbe more respectable native families, that 
they kept aloof from nil friendly mtercoun,« witli Idm The materials being 
thus prepaa-d. any sp.aik was sufficient to excite the conflngnition. 

An as-sessment for miinicip.d jwilice was not nn absolute" novelty in B,«reilly- 
III tin- priiiciivil lhon>nghf.ires theshnpkeejiors had boon accu'slomed to provider 
for the s,xMirlty of their properly by a mwlemte jv-lice rate. On their part, 
then, the only objection felt to tlie rate Mas its iiicreascil amoiinL TJiis wo* 
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ad 1815. marches from lloraclabad. Meantime a parley with the insurgents took p acft 
Sind tlie mufti would gladly have escaped from the storm which he had rais 
lustirrection It was hoyond his power, and the insui^ents, left to their o^vn guidance, dictatec 
atBareuij. Only tcrms that the tax should be abolished-that the kotnuil should 

be delivered up to punishment for Uie blood which had been shed that the 
families of the sufferers sliould be provided for — and that a general amnesty 
should be proclaimed. As these terms were at once refused, the rioters lost 
not a moment in proceeding to extremes, by shooting down a youth, the sou o 
one of the judges of the circuit court, as he was passing unarmed from one 



militarj* post to another, and then making a sudden onset on tho troops withm 
the town before the expectecl reinforcements arrived. Tiie result was not lo^^S 
doubtful. The insuigcnts, first resisted and then pursued, fled, leaving behl'^'-^ 
them about 400 dead, and a greater number of ivounded and prisoners. Tho 
defeat wa-s most opportune, as there cannot be a doubt that a fli-st success ea 
the pait of the populace would ha\e been followed by a general liriiig Ao 
attempt was made to renew the conflict The mufti and other ringleaders 
escaping beyond the Company's bounds were not sought afler, ami tlie few 
trials which took jdace terminated svithout conviction, either from want oi 
evidence or because leniency seemed preferable to severity'. 

^ Before resuming the general narrative there is only ono other disturbance 
wliiclv t<spuTea to be noticwl at present The locality was the Doah. The tnlook- 
dars there had mnungeil, during tho anarchy which provaile*!, to seiro large tract* 
of property to which they had no legal chiiin, nn»l to exercise powera of jurls‘lk" 
tiou which convvrtc«\ them into petty soveroigns. Under the licoiiso thus 
inilt<sl them they had muUi]>lte<l the immbors of their military rt laincr*, 
eiTctc<l forts which they held ns their own in defiance of all nutliority. Th'* 
<s.ufiision and oppression which ensued may easily be imagined. Tlic iK'Opl*' 
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appealed in a'ain to the paramount power, and it was soon seen that all efforts to a n isio. 
relieve them would be unavailing, unless the strongholds in which their oppie's- 
sorshad entrenched themselves were dismantled. -It was necessarv to begin 
aith an example, and for this purpose Dyaram, as zeminadar or talootdai of 
Hatras and various other districts, was selected as at once one of the largest and 
most refractory. His capital of Hatras, situated in the district of Alighur, about 
thirty miles north of Agra, consisted as usual of a town and a fort, the former 
inclosed by a wall and a ditch, and the latter perched on an eminence, and so 
forlilicd with walls, towers, and bastions, as to be regarded as a place of con- 
sidciaUe strength. Dyaram's whole force ar-as about 3300 cavalry and 4j00 
hifantiy. He made a ready profession of allegiance to the British go\ eminent, 
lilt on being called to give a proof of it by disbanding bis troops .and dis- 
mantling his fort, gave an ansiver wliicb showed that nothing sboit of coni- 
pnlsioa would suffice. A strong division under General Jlar-sliall accordingly 
marelied against Hatra.s, and completely invested it on tlie ]2tli of Fehiuary, 

1810. By Hie 23d the walls of tlie town were cHectually breaclicd, but the 
garrison, on seeing preparations to storm, rclrcaled into tlie fort. Tlie siege of 
it was immediately commenced by the erection of powerful battene-s, rvliicli 
"pened their fire from numerous mortars and breacliing-guns with siicli destruc- 
tive Cffecl, tlint Dyaram saw tlio uselessness of fnrtlicr defence. This conviction 
'ins liMtoncd by a tremendous exiilosion, caused by tlie falling of A sliell upon 
1 powder magazine 1 and at iiiid.iigbl of the 2d of Miireli lie eonsiiltod bis own 
“rity by quitting the fort witli a small body of rctainei-s, wl.o, tl.oiigb ili.-eov- 
■reil, and attacked In- a body of dragoons, fmigbt llicir way, and made good 
liieir retreat, after infficting more loss than llicy received Tins siirccss was 
atlrilnlcd not raoid-to their courage than to the completeness of tlieir armour, 
vilnistiiig j,.,rtly of back and brc.sst plates, and gauntlets of sUvL Altir 
“.'lira, a’, escape little reslstaliec was onV-red. and the capture and demo itioa of 
the fort ptoinced siicli an cllect on the other talookdars, tliat tliey liasleliw 
K"'c in their siibmUiion. 
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Detmr^ation to put do« n the pmlatMj system— Relationa between the Guicowar and the 3’eiahwa— 
Slission of Gungailhur Sastree— H» assassination— Trimbukjee Dain^lia, the PeisLwa’s favourite, 
accused and imprisoned at Tann\— rK>pt«ed alliance with the Naljobs of Ehojwul and &iDgur— 
Subsidiary alliance with Nagpoor— The I'indaieea— *ni<rir origin— Their leaders — ^Their system of 
plunder— Tlie KOvemor-generaTB policy in wgard tothem— N'ew treaty with SciuJla— Xew alliances 
— Apa&ihih, Rajah of Bemr— TrimbnlcjHe Dainglia escapes from Tamu— riwcc-Jings atroonah— 

New treaty with the Pfi^hwa. 



jT the time when the Nepaulese wstr commenced it was foreseen 
' that in various other quarters hostilities could not be distant. 

■ mt.,. >,..1:... ... • . _ . . 


3K '|u«n.cja UVdtLUtieS COUiU IlOl- DC 

§ji policy of non-interference linci nccomplislicd tlte short 
*1 sighted and selfish views which Lad led to its adoption. It 
.. ... t Lad indeed left the native states to carry on their quarrels in 

_ their own way, and tlius involved them in inlermlnaUe intestine dissensions, hut 
It had not thereby secured the territori* of the Company from aggression, or 
' ennhled theiji to dispense with n large mUitary cstehlUliment While the strong 
were permitted ivith impunity to prey upon the weak, and none fdt secure but 
those who were able to repel force by force, all idea of amioahle and leml settle- 
ment was necessarUy abandoned, and a species of general anarcl.y prevailo.1. 
^ a necessary consequence tbe predatory system, which had alwna-s been one of 
tlie greatest curses of Indio, received n new development,- 'and bands of aimed 
marauder were mpidly spreadiug over the whole countr)-. WLerever there was 
a hope of pUmder, they were sure to be found udding to the geneml confusion 
aims rr rf"' ^ the awe which the Company’s 

thehle^r T maraudem from venturing on inenmious into 

nent re^Tr^irr , ‘“‘T'’''’’ “ » 1>«’“- 

of RmM Ind T ‘°°T became deficient i„ the port, 

beod 01 wteJ, n “ ■ “ osbobiished tteir 

iiejxa-quatters, the Companys froDtier M-n« nmir. i i o 

allies and their immediate subjects were pUh ° d°" ’H r'"'' 

previously iu fasliion, ovlien it lujcame ueL, "'‘“•out niercy. The pohey 

structive iuroada gave tl.e preference 

was made to establish a line of prsfa m mm ',”t'l'° attempt 

l-iUo ll.at tlie marauders wonldUcmpt tTbreok 

plan was soon demonstmtej. U ,yas .^mpoiaibleV 'T®''' 

had it liwu possible the nenn,iT» ♦ fftianl the frontier, ftiwl 

...on ^vou,dr™re^:ix™rird:: s:';," 

Ui-rs into their own haunts and coni- 
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prime minister, followca ot course in tlic footstcps-of liis master, anti -n-ris i ; 
strenuous Slipporte;- ot tlio British allinnca On tiie other liaml Sitarara, ivijo ' 
had previously lieM the office of minister and heon discarded for inc,apacitj- 
headed the opposition party, and being strongly supported hy female iiilluence' 
in the palace, continued to cherish tlio Iiopo of regaining his lost: po,sitio«. 
tVith this view ho paid great court to the PelshTO, and laboured to conrince 
Imn that it he were rotoed to poo-er he would at once satisfy all his claims 
It was probably in consequence of these representations that the Peishwa 
became anxious for the removal of Gungadiiur Sastree from the Guicowar’s 
court The pretext employed w.as the sW progress made in the settlement of 
Hie claims If, instead of corresponding by letton the Sastree would come to 
ioonali and confer personally on the suhjeet, there was ground to hope that 
many of the aifficnlties which now stood in the way would be easily removed 
le proposal, when made hy the Peishwa, seemed so plausible that the British 
government at once acquiesced Gungadhiir Sastree was more doubtful, 
e not only suspected .an intrigue, but fearetl for his Ufe, .and tliereforo refused 
ou nn I le obtained from the resident a guarantee of bis personal safety. 
Bslfe Sastree s fears were by no means unreasonable, for the Peishwa, 

fallen unT' ^ti” net er before given his confidence to any man, had at Inst 
bukiee Datoo r unprincipled adventurer This was Tiam- 

aSeti” rif P ■ , 'if® u courier .and a spy, and after 

cute bis offlpra -fk * e bimself ready 014 all occasions to ese- 

moicty of Ahmor>* r Ouicowar's Iea.e of tl.e 

isti’ation was ®'^P*rpd, and the Peishwa refused to renew it, the admin- 

1 ^ 3 “ 

his appointment tetLcomma^a rr twlell'’"” ™ 

tion by the Peisliw.a himself to the Hoe 

resident at Poonah, .as a person liiel, ■ Meuntstuart Elphinstone, the 

gance kept p,ace wi'th hta r:^:; Irim^JkwtrT re- 

active and prominent part in aU public I,..s ^ 

bis nominal position mi'»ht Lp !.<» ^ showed that whatever 

the government. Tl,us° iostePed T’m'adr ‘’’'= 

'vlncli 1,0 w.as resolved to pursue Tl.e P ■ i 

as the head of the Maliratte confederac .T '’S*™ resume Ills place 

mending cliout from Bengal, were t ' ^ ’ 1 claim'?, even to the extent of lic- 
ence, a<? the great obstacle tn the ” 1* ^ maintained ; and British influ- 

secretly undennined or foreiblv „ ‘bose schemes, must cither bo 

ire ot rail., to disguise hi, inti^tionf w re Trimbuk- 

predicting a rupture with tlio P • T' ^ '^‘l’b‘'"‘onc hail no difiiculty'iu 

into which hi, favourite was hui^ • result of tlio schemes 
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Shoitly after the arrival of Gmigiulhur Sastree at Rionah, two iiulivulmvls, 
'IcBowa'to be in the interest of liis rival Sitaram, made their appearance there, 
and were openlj’ and favo\iral>ly received at the public audience. Thej claimoc 
authority to act, and produced as their credentials a letter -which the imbecile 
Guicowar had been induced to write in their favour. The resident lost no time 
in remonsti-ating against their reception, but bis olyections m e’l e oveiTU ec , anc 
Sitaram’s intrigue continued to prosper. Under such circumstances the con 
ference to .which Gungadhur Sa.stree had been invited became a mere mockciy, 
and he announced Ins desire to return to Baroda. Had he done so, the intn^gite 
■'rhich had been commenced there simultaneously with that at Poona i, 
in all probability have been frustrated, and it w’as thcieforo determinei o 
detain him. This could only be effected by convincing. Ijim that the objee 
his ^nsit might ^-ot be accomplished. The obstacles ho was assured were on j 
temporat^-. and by the exercise of a Uttle patience everything might be satis- 
factorily arranged To give effect to this representation, the treatment o 
winch be complained was reversed, the utmost deference was pan o 
opinions; his vanity, said to have been his gi-eatest failing, nas f ' 
every possible way; and the cold and distant mannei: both of Trinjii 'j 
Ids master was exchanged for one expi-cssive of the fulfest confidence 
friendship. 

Tlie suddenness of the change justified suspicion, and Mi. Elphinston 
80 little imposed upon that he refused any longer to countenance the ’ 

tion. On Gungadhur Sastree himself the impression was very ditleren . 
he became so confident of a successful result, that after appl}ung or reca . 
actually petitioned for permission to remain. It was grjfnte am ^ 
tinued the negotiation more on lus own responsibility than ^ i 

on the part of the British government. In a short time 

have sworn an eternal friendship -with Trimbukjee \ viee 

each other's society, and so completely unbosomed their sccrots la n 
to show how much his feelings towards lib friepd had altered, could no r . 
from confessing to him that he bad at one time entertained designs in-n ^ 
life S.,cb B confasion, so fav from opening t).e Sastreea eyes 
Ibe new connection, be bad formed, only seemed tn h.m t” f™’ 

«'iacnce of the sincem friendsbip wbicb , reci,,?^ ^ve bi, 

wmpletcd his delusion by courting affinity -with lum, am . „ 

vifes sister in marriage to GungadlmrSastree’s son s.ustives 

It does not seem that all this fliitteij' m ® J- tifement by wliicli 
fidelity to his ot^ti master. He had inde^ iigrcw ® ^ ti,e cession 

the Ptfbh'tt a was to compromise all bis claims on but in this, so I’.ir 

as much territory as would yield seven ° bargain for 

Irom s.icrificing the Onicowars interest, le mi ‘ ^ however, not easily 

him than could have been anticipated. From 
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■' " I'lltuli Slug, wlicii tlie foltlomtiil ii-nn sulimiUoil to him, rcfiifil In 

ndify il, nml ih'chreil liU iMenninatiiui to iiinko no coidon of ti-rrilnn- rhnl- 
Ounon,II,ur Sflilrt-o look 11, o cu.ir-o which wm the 
o.„i,..,.,.c.T„cst „t th,. lime, hut w,ts Mire to ,.n.ve liie ,„„.t ililiicuil in ti,e cmi. He 
concraie,! ti.c foci of Futteh Sino. ivfimi, ,„„i l,ml recourse to o forics of 
evosions for tiio puriiose of nwoiintiiig for tiin non-r.itificntion. Nor w.^s tiiis 
oil t he pro, meed inorringo w,„ ,„..lerst<Kid to i.e eo comidclcdy .smiogcJ that 
li-njce Itow set out witii in, fumily for Niuisik, n ceiehratcj Hindoo ],iigrimasc. 
situotod 100 miles north of Foonol,. witi, II, e intention of prepsring for iH 



betwe'cn°d "o'" ‘o ho nny noecssory connection 

« It ,e "cTTf r. r “ S.;,troe had dolermined 

vrhicli was not to he celebrated <»'■ n mnrri“S' 

ho concealed and the necessaiw I could no longer 

felt that he had been peraonal^ i Jnfel The ‘’ 1 “’ 

• have been oreatlv iale, , ^ "he resentment whiol, be felt must 

ftell the Pefshwa that I n “ “""S”'”'” Snslree had the m.anliness to 

Poonah. tlsltn J Turn T P-'-' 

within it. notormns licentiousness which w.as permitted 

to forgive'^ln^no' Gun^TmTaL'T""* 
hastenbig baelc to B.aroda Ho must h™ T" 

had given, and j-et he continaed to ■” "7'™ offence l,e 

f friendship which continued to bo hrire”on'*r P™*''®”” 
intimacy with Trimbuki«> (>nn*;T.aa»;i must bo sincere Dis 

nmbnkjce consmaed apparently on the same footing as before, 
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and hence, after the pilgrimage to Nassik ^vas completed, he at once accepted a.d. isis. 
an invitation to accompany the Pcishvra to Punderpoor, another celebrated 
place of pilgrimage, situated oil tlie Beema, 112 miles south-east of Poonah. 

As if tlie circumstances which ought to have increased his caution had only 
increased his confidence, he left the greater p.art of hU escort behind, and took 
only a few neci^ssarj’ attendants along wntb liim. Proceeding thus in company 
with the Peishwa and Trimbukjee. he nrriveil with them at Punderpoor on the 
Util of July, 1815. After an entertainment given on that day by Trimbukjee, 
he returned home somewhat indisposed, and left orders that if an invitation 
to the temple arrived, the answer should be given that he was unwell, and 
unable to attend. Shortly afterwards a messenger from Trimbukjee arrived 
with the inantation. W’ben the excuse was made, the invitation was repeated, 

'nth the addition that, as the crowd had retired, he bad better come immedi- 
ately with a smaU retinue. He'stUl refused, but sent two of his attendants 
inore fully to explain the reason. On a third invitation. stiU more urgent, the 
fear of giving offence overcame his reluctance, and he set out with only seven 
UBanned attendants. This sealed his fate. After performing Ins devotions, 
utid conversing for some time with Trimbukjee, lie had just left the temple to 
return home when throe men came running from behind, and calling out fo 
clear the way. The moment they reached him one of them struck him -with 
'That seemed to be only a tivisted clotli, but had concealed a sword. Othei-s 
immediately followed up the blow, and in n few minutes he was a mangled 


'•urpse. 

The circiimatances imder wbioU this atrocious munis.' had been committed 
left uo doubt as to tbe perpetratora of it Trimbukjee Drriuglia, acting with 
the knowledge, and probably by the express orders of the Peislima, bad arranged 
‘ho whole plot, and carried it out to its horrid consummation His repeated 
mgenoyhad almost forced the Sastree to visit tlie temple; he hod met him 
there as if for the express purpose of superintending the final arrangements, 
‘he mutdetera appear just to have iefl. him when they issued from tlie temple 
‘a do the deed ; and he -was stiU there when they returued to it, -with the bloody 
Words ill their hands, to announce that it was done. Could there have been 
any doubt on the subject, it would have been removed by Trimbukjee s su sc- 
Tlent conduct Tlie actual ass.-msins, tliough they might easily h»'a “e 
• ‘eiaed at the time, were permitted to esenpe; no seareli was made or i . 
aad orders were even issued that the subject should not be piibliclj .a ■ 
Mr- Elphii, stone, who had accompanied the Pcbhwa to li'.a,v,ik, and s«n eno 
‘o Sdisfy him that his presence was no longer desired, bad turned a^Ie^to i isd 
«'e eaves .at Ellora, and was there when tlie ' ';;^,“;;jj„sscd a letter 

The iiccossity of immediate action being apparent he a .peedypunishraent 
to tlie Peishwa, demanding.. -S"-” fir his own 
•’f tlie mxinlerers. Common justice required 
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vimiication, could not do less, and notliing less -u-oiild satisfy the British 
government, wliicli would proceed to any extremes sooner than stain its hononr 
by oveilooking the barbarous muitler of an ambassador whoso personal safety 
it 'had guaranteed. - . ' • 

Mr. Elphiustone, after preparing for the worst by ordering the division of 
the Hyderabad force stationed at Jaulrni to advance to Seroor, only forty miles 
north-east of Poonah, liastened towards tliis capital, and reached it on the Cth 
of August ‘Trimbukjee arrived on the following day from Punderpoor. Hie 
Pe^bwa followed on the 9th, but apparently so overcome by alaiin and conscious 
guilt, that though it. was the festival of the Daksliin, when thousands of 
Brahmins were assembled to receive a wonted largess from his liands, he entereil 
the city by stealth, under cover of the night in a close palanquin. The 
resident’s inquiries had in the meantime fully confirmed his worst suspicions 
^d there could be no doubt as to the accuracy of the universal belief, thatBajee 
ow bad sanctioned and Trimbukjee directly’ superintended the assassination 
of the Sastree It was however deemeil politic to refrain from charging the 
Peisliwo, and to accuse only Trimbukjee On Ibe nth of August, Mr. Elpbinslono 
demanded an audience, but being refused on various pretests, be procured the 
delivery of a memorial, in wbicli, after recapitulating the evidence be bad 
r On aU these grounds I declare my conviction 

nm u 'jee Daiuglias guilt, and I call upon your liigbncss to apprehend him. 
as well as Govind Hon- Bordojee and Bhugn-nnt Rom Oykwar (Sitaram's 
agents from Baroda, -n-bo were deeply impUc.sted), nnd to deposit, them in such 
custody as may be considered safe and trustworthy. -Even if your l.igbuess is 
II y convinced of the guilt of these persons, it must be admitted that there 
3 sufficient ground for confining them; and I only ask of vou to do so, until 
IS exceUeney the governor-general and your highness shnil liave an opportunity ' 

rion b? ^ J »“'y -y desire that tliis apprehen- 

miltTvoi r b T been ninniered in the 

re nl ZSrT.r ^ ■: en „Imo,t in the 

teinile diiMg one of the greatest solemnities of yoiirrelimon- nnd I must 

IwytsXu” ‘“'T’ «.e p-erpeCi of this 

gov™mnc. -et ‘o be Hmnght of ag,ni,„t your highness’s 

bn 1 insinuations 

1 The Peidiwa t o'^T , to your repntalio,,.- 

“ was only insinuated, °nnd‘'r!.t d°r!^t'twTr”'-°^'1''''“ 
unable to summon up siiflieiont resoiutira. for tbf ’a"] "ri’nren'Iy 

eoiimo, „„J [ "d 'Plmn of any deenlcl 

lie could not believe, bo raid, that Triinbnkico ''el»y- 

proof were given, be was rendv to mrast him u '"'"'’''''f 

' At the vcrytimewheii JieuiAd« 
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A n i8». In resolving to nttempt such an alliance, tbe governor-general bad also another 
important object in view. The Jllahrattas were obviously aiming at tlie recon* 
stitiition of tbe Mabratta confederacy, for the scarcely disguised purpose of 
wituxibou fonning a counterbalance to British influence. It was therefore of importance 
ajiitsiujui to adopt means for the purpose of cutting off communication between the 
^ • leading states, and thus preventing or impeding their mutual co-operation. 

For thb purpose Bhopaul and Saugur were admirably situated. Tlie fomier in 
paiiicukr was interposed between the teiTitories of Scindia and Kagojee 
Bhonsla, and formed, so long as it retained its independence, an insuperable 
banner between them So much were they themselves alive to the obstacles 
thus thrown in their way, that they had recently united their armies for the 
purpose of contiuering and partiUoning BbopauL Nothing but the talents and 
desperate courage of the Nabob Vizier Mahomed had prevented them from 
effecting their object, and there was therefore every reason to apprehend that 
in the ensuing season they would again unite their forces and renew the 




catnpaign. And there was nothing to prevent them, since the non-interference 
poUcy of the Company left ‘them in no fear of interruption. 

Such was tbe state of matters in Bbopaul when, in conseQ^uence of tbe 
failure of tbe negotiation with Ragojee Bhonsla. Uie attention of the goveraor- 
general was directed to the importance of framing some new defensive lina 
In this no difficulty was anticipated from the nabob himself, as he bad become 
sensible of Ins inability any longer to withstand tbe Mabratta combination, and 
had made urgent application to -the British government for aid. In addition 
to the mutual benefits to be derived from the alliance, be could also point to 
the services which one of Ids predecessors liad rendered to tlie Company during 
le celebrated overland route of a body of troops sent by Warren Hastings 
under Colonel Goddard from Calpec to Bombay, These services, which, when 
the non-intervention system prevafled, it was deemed politic to for-et, it iva-s 
now convenient to remember, and Mr. (afterwards Lord) Metcalfe to whom, as 
““ '*“<1 >>«» made, instn.cted lo 

™ *■'“ »" basis:-" The British govern-, 

raent to afford rU protectron against the present designs of Scindia and the 
BhonsK and a perpetual gmrrantee for the future; tl.e nabob to be left in 
Sb t ‘“uTf "-“““Sentent of his internal adnrbustration , the 

ll'n -rr Bhopaul-ten-itories, 

o^rtr:^ ~ 

abote tcrmi all clabn for tbe eapeiBe of defe, di„„ ^ ? 

I tktiUing Imji wa.s to bo M-aived, niid 
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any of lus teiTitories now in possession of the Pindnrees were to lie recovered 
for him and restored. Terms nearly the same were proposed to the Iv’aboh of 
Saugxir, and \Yere understood to be so nearly arranged that llr. Stracbey, the 
resident at Scindia’s court, thought lumself authorized formally to communicate 
the fact to that cliief. In consequence of this communication, othere to the 
same effect were made to the courts of Poonah and biagpoor. 

The Peishwa, who had no direct interest in the subject, professed to be 
rather pleased than othenvise that Bhopaul and Saugur were henceforUi to be 
under British protection, as he hoped that thereby several of Ins dependants 
^roald be less exposed to marauders, who had repeatedly pillaged them 
Ragojee Bhonsla did- not take the intimation quite so cooUy, and requested 
time to conrider; but on being pressed for an answer, deemed it pnident to 
feign acquiescence, though be found it difficult to conceal his dis^tis action. 
Scindia was more open, and did not hesitate to denounce the • 

Bhopaul as a a-iolatiou of subsisting tre-aties. Bhopaul was one of h« depeu- 
dendes.-and it had been ettpressly stipulate.! between him nnd Company 
that he should be at perfect Uberty to deal with them as he thought fit n ithout 
heing interfered with. It was wcU known that he hod been 
reducing Bhopaul to submissiou ; he had no doubt of being a e o e ec i 
u new campaign, and therefoi'e for tlie Company to step in at sne » a time, 
delude him from bis just rights by calling Bbopaid an ally, was tantoount o 
a declaration of war. He would not submit to this injustice, but would proceet 
'v-itl. his preparations against Bhopaul, reganlless of the intimation which had 
l^oen made. . 

Tliegoveraor-geneml bad calcuhated on some such ebnUifon o" ^ 
both of SchuUa and Ragojee Bhonsla. and had therefore been ^ 

wencing the negotiation, to prorfde against the possible, if no pro a 
of Ihoir displei^ure. He had reinforced the troops in Bundelcund, and held 
lliein ready to move on the shortest notice; ho had orderd the ^ 

sidiary force to move from Jaulna to Ellichpoor, and the Ptis iwjis su * 
force to prepare to support it by moving forward toward the ^ 
bad cinitlol; and he had directed the whole troops of Oiijera 
told at some point considerably to the east of its frontier f 

tirceaution, it Jn„t unlikely that Scindia nhe h'^ ormiking 

evcculiou, and risked hostilities sooner tli-an ahandoi pe 

bi....eir master of Bhopaul As it maioUin, 

•^Pixirtunity to rtKiede from n pctoJtion wliic i »e wa .vhicli ho conccivc«l 

"lien the gnvcnior-gcneral, nflCr stating^ t ic groan u|>on lain, if 

b!ifqv\ul entilltxl to be <lcnlt with as an in ejwn ^ "’a.i thus once 

. he hml evidence to the contmrj', to p ace i hojxile^ of K-iiig 

• uion* brought within the sphere of dip ^ not aiuiilllng to spin 

able rus vH to p'in anjlhlnc: by o,x-n mptan. 


AlLauc^ 
withKald* 
of Bliopfinl 
anil Sinsif 


rtvrt^*! of 
SclnJ.* 
apitirt 
thoealli 


n« eUim> 

a» 
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J' ”-*™ labouring ineffectually to prove that the British government 

had no right to enter into alliance with Bhopaul. His objections were for the 
most part re-echoed by Bagojee Blionsla The most curious part of the whole 
IS, that the alliance Itself, avhich became the subject of so 'much argument and 
diplomacy, was not completed. Tlie intimation made to the' Mahratta chiefs 
having secured Vizier Mahomed against actual invasion,' that wily Patan nabob 
had no wish to commit himself any iarther, and instead' of completing the 
idhnnce on the b.isis proposed, entered into a correspondence w-ith Jean Baptiste 
1 oze, Scindias geneiah who luid hoped to conduct the campaign against 
Bhopaul. with the view of nscertaining whether li'e might not make better 
terms than those which the Company had offered him. The governor-general, 
on discovering this dupUcity, was so indignant that he abruptly closed the 
negoriation, and instructed the resident at Gwalior to Io.ave Scindia at full 
liberty to cany out any projects he might be contemplating agains t Bhopaul 
In conscduence of the abnipt termination of the negotiation with Bhopaul, 

inw!! i f >'“<1 "0* 

Z r rf f ^ changed the position of political nffaim. These were the 
N^Lr "f Bhopanl, and of Bagojee Bhonsla, Kajah of 

rncure KB frr," Of ‘tc fonner on the 17th, . 

in body fnTmKd ? T '’''"'‘l "-cct. >«=«■ 

The question of a ° ^ ^ ^ther incapable of conducting the government, 
of Xh tc f r''“" nnd led to disputes, ' 

theXsifxrr:.::: tad’’:r‘”i*“ 

claim of MoiItIpo "Ri i i ». • been desired. By supporting the 

rajah, he sec;ire<l hreleXon m IhXffl” "X" ““ 

wbicli, it w.as honed wmil.l iwa, ^ j *• - and with it an influenco. 

accoriingly, a, soon L, he was i.it.-.lled,‘fo|tl,L^tK "^7°*“°“' ®“'f 

powerful party which oricnnallT- i . ‘ ^eciuntyag-ainst tho 

lisr ‘o '■“™ do’O alliance with the Esh ^veXe’nf ‘ “tI" 
wiihH, watj no sooner pronosed i The subsidiary alliance 

27th of May, fsiC by “r’ T’"'’"' ““ «■“ 

against all cLmies, f„miX„d i “"■’'"'‘“k to protect the mj.sb 

subsidiary r„.ee,.e;si:i:^:;ft™::eftX‘°,-"’"“'-'‘T 

infat, ty, and a complete TOmnansX 4 ^ ■''■gimenla of 

beside, p,ayi„„ lE*"" '"^y’ ■'''jah cngagcl. 

maintain an eflicient eontinf'ent of nrtfi *® expense of this force, to 

t; .>»tai„ fmm al. cncnrX^rnXon “E" res“™\^^'"^ 

orcign states only aacrconsoltotionwitl. II, e Br'f i' *“ negotiate with 

^■-.me When this treaty nw, cenc, Ode, 
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overtures for on alliance, on terms similar to those wliich had been offered to an Js e 
liis father, bnt the governor-general, either because his indignation had not yet 
Bufliciently cooled down, or because he thought that the Nagpoor fllli.ince had 
readered one with Bhopaul unnecess.ary, met tlie overtures coldly, and gave the 
nabob to understand that, in regard to his territories, it was his intention to 
maintain the strictest neutrality and indifference. 

The suhsidiaiy alliance concluded with Nagpoor seemed so important, that 
no time was lost in acting upon it A body of troops, designed to foi-m the 
snbsidiarj- force, had previously been assembled at EUichpoor, and as soon as the 
rainlsite notification was received from the resident commenced their march 


mder the command of Colonel Walker. Starting on tlie 1st of June, they 
crossed the Wm-da on the 6th, and two da 3 -s after arrived witliin a march of 
Kagpoor. Here the main body lialted, and two battalions moving forward, 
made their entrance into the Bhonsla capital on the lOfcli. Great was tlie 
'arpriso whidi had been produced by llieir arrlv.al in the viciuitj-. Tlie conclu- 
non of the treaty had been kept a profound secret and was not even suspected, 
till it was formally proclaimed only the day before the troops made then 
"Ppearance It is natural to infer that there was good ground for this seereej-, 
wd that the treaty was concealed because it was foreseen that its terms would 
not he'- relished. It was a virtual surrender of national independence, and 
“PPOsition to it, therefore, furn'ished a ndlying point to all the disaffected, wiio 
'cere now able, in opposing the government, to conceal their factiom aims 
I'lnder the disguise of an afi'ected patriotism. Many even who had given m 
UiCir adliesion to Apa Sahib, complained loudly of his breach of faith in carry- ops M.a 
I'ngon .and concluding so important ,a negotiation without consullmg them. 
lITc cpLarrels which ensued were so bitter, and.liis position become in consequence 
® procarious, that he considered the two battalions which had arrived msufh- 
I "Wt for bis protection, and hegged that the main body, whore destinKl Staton 
"■as Hoshungabad. on the left bank of the Nerbudda. should in tlie me-antiine 
rnmain in the adcinitv-. The permanent cantonment selected for the two. 
l-alWiom was situated about three m'des west of Nagpoor Tins -seemed to 
-V Sahib too distant for his personal s.afely. and he therefore took the extm- 
"tliraiy step of witbdmwing from the seat of government, and fcmg Ii.s 

tandenec at a villa immediately adjoining the cantonment 

sta tlie lime for decisive measures to put down the probatory aa-s ■ 

arrived, it will bo proper, before proceeding further, to grvo aome ml 

«.o loading hands against wlnel. the militap- openrt.oas - ™ 

"■‘■rv (o be direelerl, Wo begin will, the Tmto The demm 
““e is unknown, but tl.o parlro, bearing it "’"'i' dj-n.asties 

oE the Deccjin. previoii-s to the cx horse, mul were 

'to by the MognK Tl.ey fonned "l.:Smion. be sera-ing with- 

'!“% dislmgu-usl.cl from otber troops of the mnn: a.. 
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•' ” coinlition of being pcnnitteil to comiicnsnlo tljcmselvca by plnmlcr. 

Tills permission rras of cmiise unilcniloiK! to npply only to enemies, but the 
Kmliirces rveio not scnipulous, nnil wlicn phiniler was nttiiinable, made little 
1™“" friend nnd foe. When the Moguls bad cstablislicd their 

ascendency in tlie Deccan, the Pindnrees transferred their sendees to the 
Malirattas, nnd aiiai-ed largely in the disaster at rnniput. Having thus been 
brought into Nortliern India, they established themselves chiedy in Mnhvali.and 
obtained settlements in the vicinity of the Ncibiulda, taking tho designation 
of Scindia Shahi and Holkat Slialii Pindnrees, according iTs they adhered to 
the one or tho other of these Mahratla chiefs. In following their fortunes, 
however, tiiey never nlloived their supposed allegiance to interfere with their 



‘to ^11 ''hose expedition, promised 

to yield the largest amonnt of plunder . , \ 

so well .as to form an effici^ 1 t'hole body svere mounted, some 

ently on smaU liLes 

including pikes clubs nnd sf t ^ miscellaneoas description, 

because theXsted^'o tfe no biffiage, 

moved witi 3t SlerirWa^r ” -nPPly of their wantrthV 
fiom wbicb as a centre they spread”™ uTwI'T rendezvous, 

tborougb sweep Of everytbiugwbicbwimpoetabieanrp^r;^^ 
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they wore not ahim^oil to ri-k mi cncoimtor with regnlor troop-, tlioy ai. i-i. 
oiKloovonroa to fnll by Rurpriso on each »li-trict inarkoii out for plunder, and 
to complete the work of devastation before there was any danger of being 
overtaken. In carrying out tins plan, no lime emild lie lost, and hence, 
as the speediest ine.ans of c.vlorllon, every species of torture and abomination 
aas resorted to Persons suspected of concealing property liad a bag of hot 
ashes tied round their licad. and were snlfocateil, by being Unis compelled to 
iiilale them ; or, after being thrown on their b.ack, had a heavy beam placed 
across their breivsl, while a Pindarcc sal at each end pressing it down, and at 
the aame lime inflicting blows on the liclpless victim. Boiling ml and bunm'S 
straw- were also coininon materials of torture, and not iinfreqiicntly c ii t ren 
tom from their mothers' arms were dashed on the ground, or thrown into wells 
or tossed into the air, and received on the point of a spear. It is a roo 
unnecessary to add that the roollicra lliomsclvcs. ami all other females w lO 
could tempt brutality, were subjected to treatment worse lliaii death. 

Tlio two chiefs, llecroo and Bunin, died in 1800, and loft sons w lo o - 
lowed in llieir fatlicra' foolstepa It was impossible, liowevcr, that anyt iing 
, like hereditary succession could lie followed out among t lo in ar 

Individnal talent was the true p.as.-port to leadership, and according y wo in 
that in a few years, tl.ough tl.e soas of the above loaders acquired considerable 
"otoriety, the ebief power liad passed into otlicr lianiK Among the 
the Scindia Shalii Pindarces, two p.articularly dlstingiiislicd llicmsclvcs, i 
were Cheetoo and Kiireem Kban Clieetoo. by birtli a Jal, was so d when a 
aaring a famine lo a Pindarcc. As ho grew up, ho distinguished himse f m 
the darm, or Pindarcc company, to which hi, m,astor belonged, "nd m 80 1 
atocKl so high in the estimation of Dowlut Bow Scmd.a, that he gav e him 
jaghlre and conferred upon him tho title of Nabob ^wo yearn «fle. m fe 1 
into disgrace, and was imprisoned by Scindia, who did not res ore ii . 

till he had been tour years in prison, and purcliased release y le 
a heavy iwnsom 'He afterwards returned to In, jagbire, ant “^n o ' ' 
himself so much with Scindia, that he gave l.im five addit.oniU '■‘=‘ ^ 

»n the east of Bhopaid His cantonment, were situated at N.ma ■ PP ‘ 

Hiadia, on the Ncrbndda, and his usual residence was Snteva , “ 

Utterly he seldom made distant escnrsions. though cape i 

hy his orders, and were said sometimes to muster ° ^ ^ 

Knreem Khan, the other principal leader^ ‘^'’/iTpindaies in the ““ 
EnlnUa, and first attracted notice as Hie head of . 

service of Dowlut Bow Scindia, when that chief raa Knrfla 

and compelled him to submit to t plunder, and laid 

During that campaign, Kureeni Khan ® ^ belonging to a 

the foundation of his future fortune. is ma „ j^ggpectability, procm-ed 
branch of the family of Bhopani, whUe it added to 
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him some iuMignnicnls in Hint tcnitory, nnj tlie vnlue of liis services iiiduccO 
SciTKlia to endeavour to secure them hy creating l.im a nabob, and granting 
Inm soyera additional diatricK If in ibcse respects I.e resembled CI.eeloo, he 
resembled limi stdl more m tho subsequent treatment vbicli lie received. In 
proportion as hi, i»iver increase,!, Scindia, ivlio ,bad tl, ought of liim only os on 
useful dependent, began to susjicct that he might one day prove a dangeroS, 
iivat iliero were certainly some grounds for tliis suspicion, since Kureem 
lan ^ la, c,,un to act a, if he contemjilated tlie cstahlishinont of a regular 
SOTircign y. Isot coiitcntd like other Pindarco leadcre vith Jieading a loJy 
0 predatory horse, ho enlisted a niimher of infantry, possessed himself of several 
guns, and formed a ,mj<th or estahlishmcnt of iioiisehold troopa aUl these 
hmgs indicated an amount of ambition ivl.ieh Scindia ,vas deteniuned not to 
o era c m any inclaree, and he therefore contri%’etl a jiIaTi for securing Kureem 

1,0^7 ’’Tffi “u '‘'‘"'■''"“"S P""-"- To effect this hy open force would 

bare been difteult; euuu.ng fimnished at onec an easier and a sLr process. 

7 7 Scindia set out from Gwalior, and sent a 

vaniti^va, f .'7 '"PCiont hiisinea, The Pindaree's 

sovereirn 'ih ^ message, and !ie adrenced to meet his acknowledged . 
severely with a state scarcely inferior to his own. The intei'view took place 

mean^after redueino tf "c deluded into tho belief that Scindia 

Zent tf it T 1® Ik P'”« by in, more powerful artiller;-. to make him a 

Scindia offered to visit 11^1 7 '"’b™ 

honour be seated ,r ““P’ 'bow his high sense of the 

the value of £10 Sfio wr ” temporary tlmme, formed of a bag of rupees of 
eoXcendl I t aeeonling to aeostom usual inindiawben a superior 

professed to be not on^' de'l7Ited7iU,'hri ®™‘b'" ' 

of Kureem Kban’s abmtiea 7e 1^ f T" 'd ^ ““ '"‘b 
in val„_„u iudividual combilVae 7 '“S 

there was scarcely anything be 7uld’aak that 1 ™ ''' '‘‘"‘“'n""’ 

This bint was not lost on Knrcem Kban who ‘°'’ined. to grant 

grants hi addition to those that bad n ’■ 1 “J’Pbed for several "important 

dee<ls of grant, and a richl^ 7 b“° P'^bied. Sunnnds, or 

notbing re„,med but to oompleteTbe eere^onr l.o'’' Td 

M.brat777rTt^ 

fulfiUed, when Scindia on some pretesMoittr/ th f 
men rushed in and made Kureem Khan th ■ ^ 

first treachery' h^ine, T, The success of this* 


^»uieem jviiai 

J'rst treacherj' being announced bva Giernn? * r.': 

nt^ked tlie Pindaree camp, and <li3persin“.^ aU S’!’ instantly 

gamed an immense boot\- Still mom ** Persons who belonged to it. 

1 rit.ll more was e.,pected, as it was Icimwn that at 
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Shujalialjwor, where lus family resuled»Kureein Klian Iiatl deposited tlie greater a.d.i5ii. 
part of his jewels atid treasure. His mother, however, saved them by liurr^*ing 
off with everything of value to the westward, and obtaining an asyluui with 
Zaliiu Sing, Xabob of Kotah Ktireem Khan wa.s earned otf as a prisoner to K^tn 
Gwalior. His followers, naturall}* exasj>erated, were not slow in retaliating, 
and, divided into several bands, the largest of which was headed by his nejdicn 
Kamdur Khan, plundered the territories of Scindia without mercy. The effect 
'vas to convince the Ireachcrons ilnhratta that he gainetl little by Kureein 


Klian’s imprisomnent, and he mis therefore induced, at the end of four years, 
by tlie tempting offer of a payment of sis lacs, to give him his liberty. 

Before Kurcem Khan was released, some attempt was made to obtain an 
oblivion of the past, and engage liinTonce mom in Scindia's interests. Wide 
in custody he made no scruple of promising everything that was asked of him, 
but the moment he s.aw himself again at the head of his Pindarees the m ork of 
. vengeance commenced, and Scindb found that if he erred in seizing Kuieem 
Khan at first, he had erred still more in selling him his freedom. Ere long his 
loss by depredations far exceeded the six lacs wldch had been paid him, and 
Kureem Khan covdd bojxst of more extensive territories than belonged to hm 
before his captivity In addition to-tho force whicli he could himself collect, he 
bad the disposal of that of Cheetoo, who haring formerly been under great 
obligations to Inm, and liaA-ing moreoA-er like himself wrongs to tixeng^on 
^dha, was ready to take part in any incursion into his territories. The 
effect of this union was to increase the-Pindaree force to an extent which made 
really formidable. At the ri«ss«m*of 1811, the number of Pindarees who 
as-^embletl is stated by Sir John llalcolm' to have been not less than 00,000 
This is an exaggeration, and Prinsep is certainly nearer the tmth, when he 
'bites them at “not less than 23.000 cavalry, of all^descriptions. besides several 
battalions of infantrv newlv raised for the purpose. 

This great prosperity of Knreem Khan was destined not to be of long dum- 

tioa He was anxious for an incursion into the territories of Ragojee 

from which. Qwin- to the notorious feebleness of the government, a nch booty 
'^ilh little risk was anticipated- Cliectoo. on whom .fl"; 

f^roed several jagliires, was unwilliug to forfeit tliPiii by t. ' up 

incursion, and the quarrel became so bitter that the 

thus weaken^, Kureem Khan was attacked by ^ 

Sdndia l,ad sent ngninst him, .nd so co.n,.Ieteiy defeo «1 ^ - /I™ 

--^hpeesed,nnd he had great diiiicnlty in -'--o “ r“id 

flisl't Tlmugh Cheetoo did not hohe.nn -ootno. port .ntl,^ attach. 

*» tare sog^ied it At aU events ho nranagrf 

and hy the dispersion of ids rirviis dam or « ^r«?j-.aderr Kureein Kiian 
"as no^-hy far tiie most formidahic of oli the Pin ■ , 

'nntinnoilhUlliglittoKotaii.srherchUfan.iiyiiadr''’'" ^ 

Vou in. 
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wnry nabob, unwilling to commit liimsclf furtber, advised liim to seek tlie jiro* 
tcction of Ameer Klinn, who received him with many profes^iions of fiiendslii]'- 
Tlicy could not have been sincere, for lie shoitly after, under pretence of recom- 
mending him to Toolsah Bai, then legent of Ilolkar’s dominion^ liaiidcd him 
over to his agent Guffoor Khan, b 3 ’ whom he was dobiined as a pri.'Oiier for 
tliree j’ears. During this inler\*al his nephew Namdur Khan had exerted hini- 
sclf-to keep up hia duira, but on his return he found it so nitich diminished, 
that he consented to hold onlj* u sccoiulary place, liy uniting it to the durm 
of Dost Mahomed, and Wasil Mahomed, the two .sons of Ifeei-no. Tliesc, as 


successors to their fatlicr, had nlwaj's claimed a place among the riiulart.e 
leaders, but were' mainly indebted for the prominent position Avhicli they had 
attained to Knreem Khan’s overthrow. ‘They held considerable jnghirea in the 
neighbourhood of Bliilsa, and were usually cantoned within the Bhopaul terri- 
tory. In 1814 the relative strength of the principal Tindaree durrns -was 
supposed to be as follows:— .Chceloo’s 15,000, Kureem Khan’s 4000, and Dost 
and Wasil Mahomed’s 7000. Adding to these 8000 under independent Jeadei« 
of inferior note, the whole Pindniec force must have miisteied about 54 , 000 . 

For many years the Pindarees confmed their depredations to the neighbour 
mg teiritories of the Pcishwa, the Kizain, and the Bnjah of Berar. Tliose’of 
the rajah, as the weakest, sutfered loost severely, and he was moie than once 
alarmed both for his own i^eisonal safety and for that of his capital !« 
proportion as their devastations imi>overi:,l.ed the districts subjected to them, 
eir expe tions began to jirove unproductive, and it became BGCCSSJWy to 
erfend th.m over » mder field Tl.e BritW. tenitoriee I.ad Mllierto eseopeJ, 
out aft« a puedlanimous poUcy adopted, the hope of Impuaily tempted 
• ggletsiou, and m January. 1.S12, a body of Pindarees belonging to Dost 
Mahomed 8 dnnn penetrated throngh Bundelcnnd and Reu-a After spre.adu.g 

W M r •1'"°'' T, "-T 'Mages, and commit- 

t mlarvf , T .nhabil.nts, they were advancing to the pill.age of 

the large eommercal town „f Mraapoor, when tbe approaeb of British toons 

bo . t. of Nagpoor. Tl.e ;„a„titv of 

booty obtamed made .t certain that tbis warn only the lilt of a eerierof fU ». 

alarm «.reatenedwere kept in a state of 

■nenrred great evneL in Tr oo™p„tion,. government 

oca, dies fnb, wS H ai^me" ^ the aa.ioos 
In tliis way a line of nosU wa» r * “"'t ■“cuvsions wonld he-maJe- 

mnd to the Gulf of Cambay It '‘■““tiers of Bondel- 

be effectually guanlcd and the Pi 1 ^ 'O^’e\'or, that sucli a line could 

turning it, 0.^1? through it. or 

One band abont ,s000 stong, iread™%"jr«llV“ '’'“‘‘’“f M 
VJ t.'heetoo, penetrating wcstwnnl, I-‘"l 
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vasto Uio dependencies of Svirnt; wliile other iMKlica, carrying their deprcdalioiis a v. ih-. 
to tlie south and east, entered the Northern Circars, and carried oH’ a rich booty 
from the district of JIasulipatani. fn Mnrcli, ISlC, the deva^ating hordes 
mii-tercd in tlie greatest numbers they lind yet displayed. In three diWsions, piu-un.^* 
one of them estimated at 10,000, and the others at 5000 each, they burst into 
the territories of the Nizam. One of the smaller divisions continuing omvard. 
Fnetratal to Guntoor and Mxsulipataiii, ami for eight days kejit movingabout 
the rate of thirtv or forty miles a day, comniitting fearful devastation, and 
perpetrating horrible atrocitiea From the reiiort of a commission specially 
-PPointe<Uo ascertain the amount of injim' indicted, it appeannl that duniig 
the above eight day.s, 182 peraons had been slain, 505 wounded, and 303.*! 
tortured 


Tlie comparative impunitv with wldcb the Pindatves had escaped in March, 

1810, tempted them to return in December. The population*, despairing ot Jr 
Wing nUe to offer tiny rcsislntice, fled to tlic neiglibmiring Iiills nnd tliiAets, 

Md ka their villages' and homes at the more}- of the raamuders, who had par- 
ley pliinileiv'd the town of Ganjam, nnd tlireatened the temple of Juggernaut, 

"■Inch no feeling of veneration would have induced them to spare, when the 
"Pproach of troops hastened their departure. They were not nUowed, however, 
to escape so easily as before. One Britisli detachment hanging on their rear 
«realedly came so near iis to inflict severe punishment on the mam body; other 
detachments intercepted tliem in llicir retre.vt, nnd when at hist they reached 
their cantonments it was w ilh greatly reduceil numbers, nnd the loss of mncL 
"f their ill-gotten Ixjoty. Tl.ese dUasters, and oUiem of a similar nature whirl, 
befell the Hudarees in various quarters, gave some coiiutemmce to the efficacy ol 
the defensive sv stem, and parties were not w.autmg, both at home and in India, 
to oppose the adoption of more vigorous me.asuros. These, how'ever, were now 
decidedly in a mlnoritv, and the most competent judges concurred m reeom- 
raending ofl-ensive ope'rationa During the adminislmtion of Lord Jlmto e 
mpreme government declared that "the arrangements and measures of dclence 
"lich they had adopted were merely palliatives” and th.at they 
the necessity, at some future time, of undertaking a system o \ ^ 

political operations calculated to strike at the root of an „ 

orih” Eari Moira had never had any doubt oa the subject. ^ 

"=ty flint urged the-snppression of the predatory hordes as essential to pro 
-Perity and permanent tranquillity of the count ry. 

Kotivithstandiiig the decided eonv.ctmn that a ZZi:' 

oduiinUrations, the home anllionties clung so strong} j,sp,essh. pro- 

Idler from the secret committee, dated ifltth LfeieLy 

hibited the supreme government ^ view to tlieir utter 

offensive operationfli against the Pindare^ j-n^er ” The governor-gene- 

'^^tirpation. or L anticipation of an apprehended danger. t 
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A I) bia. ral continucHl to urge liis views, but so unsuccessfully, tlmt even Mr. Canning, 
who in 181G had become president of the Board of Control, dictated instructions 
T.mi,i«>mi- iu which the following passages occur: “We arc imwilliiK' to incur the risk of 

»-l»oftno a I a o 

homo oil a general war for the uncertain purpose of extirpating the Pindarees. Extenileu 
itimi to*" political and military combinations wc cannot at present sanction or approve.” 

after a reference to the “suspicious behaviour of certain of the Jlahralta 
chieftains and the daring movements of the Pindarees.” it is added: “Wecntcr- 


TiutotiDiu ^ rciorence lo me "suspicious ueliaviour ol certain ol tlie .Maiiraua 

chieftains and the daring movements of the Pindarees,” it is added: “We enter- 
tain a strong hope that the dangers wliicli arise from both these causes, «and 

wliSol. .,.,>1. 1 -..x . . . , , *..,1:. 


uiiu 41. onujig mijiB luni, me unngers which arise Irom botli these causes, 
which must, perhaps, always exist in n greater or Jess degree, may, by a judi- 
cious management of oim existing relations, be prevented from coming upon us 
in any very formidable force; svlule, on the other hand, anj* attempt at this 
moment to establish a new sj-sleni of policy tending to a wider ditfusion of our 
power, must necossarilj’ interfere with those economical regulations which it is 
inoie than eser incumbent on ns to recommend as indi.spensahle to the main- 
tenance of our present a.scondency, and by exciting the jealousy and suspicion 
of other states, may too probably produce or mature those very projects of 
hostile confederacy wldch constitute the chief object of your apprehension.” 
These crude*notions, and the pusillanimous policj’ which they recommended, 
were only carried to their legitimate consequences, when the secret committee, 
acting in obedience to Mr. Canning’s dictation, suggested the practicability of 
taking advmitnge of the tnulual dissensions of the Pindarees, and of neutralizing 
their miscluevous activity by setting one leader against ■another. The indig- 
nant reply of the governor-general desen'es to be quoted: "'Wlien the honoura- 
ble committee suggest the expedient of engaging one poition of the Piudarees 
0 destroy some other branch of the association. I am roused to tho fear that 
we h.avG been culpably deficient in pointing out to the autlioiities at home the 
brutal and atrocious qualities of those wretches Had we not failed to describe 
^^^‘^tion iu which the Pindarees are justly hri<l. ^ 
am sah^ed that nothing could have been more repugnant to the feelings of the 

bHurfel'^T r this govemment should be soiled 

b, a procedure which was to bear the colour of confidential interoomse-of a 
common cause with any of these gangs.” 

HE. =.™ed'to«.cI.al.rigW 

;;'s;::rboMerco„,eH.:„Z"-w 

inslnictions, aa to admit tliat "tl.... ^ P>8™05 

geneml in the eserche of Ida jn<l.4rr,nd d”''”^"’ 

actual avar upon the Britiah tend, " "I’"" "ay acenaion tcl.cn 

n,ara„de.,, au'd tvhcce be commenced hy any body of 

eflicient protection” Anv P® ®«tish subjects might call for 

purpoao of repelling invaaion a»d pnrsuTn"'il,riu”"f‘‘ 

were approved hy anticination. ” ^“^fiders into their own haunt.’? 

uj anticipation. TI.e govemor-gcneral lost no time in acting 
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upon tlie new policy thus ijulicatcd, uud pn.*iuiovl to negotintp the new alliances 
^sliich it would bo nocessarv to form befonj any reasonable hope could be 
entertained of suppressing the pretlatorj' system. The Pindarcos, though the 
west nunierous and most ntrooiojis, wert* by no. ineauH the only depredators, 
depredation in some fonu ontcro^l largely into tlie inilttary sj^stem of the Mali- 
mltas, ami many of the tmoiva ]irofeK.>e<Hy belonging to Scimlia and Ilolkar 
O'rre nmmnding mercenaries rvlio trusted inucli more to plunder tlian to regular 
Rv, and were ever ready svlien dlssalUficil arilli tlie one or tlie other to cliango 
na-'leis, or to assume imlepcudcnco nml create disturliances merely for the pur- 
pose of profiting bv them. The desertion of the alliances svliicli tlie liartpiis 
of Wellesley had forme,! ivas a virtual deeharation in f.ivnur of pred-atorj- inir- 
•’.ne, and bands of Piilan merceiiaries, sometimes in tlie name of Malinitta cliicfs, 
hot more' frequently witboiit tliinkhig it neceasaiy to employ any pretest, 
legon to roam over "tlie territories fiom wliicli protection Imd licen iritliclmivn, 
oeiflliatsvill,iiraTOlliaddedare.ltlicm to Iwn coniiiion prey. Ameer Klian, 
wiioni \re have already seen at tlie liead of tlicsc iiiariiiders, liaving fixed uiwn 
Ihijpootana as tlie principal sphere of liis operations, kept tlie svliole <»'"i‘ry 
■0 a stale honleilng on nnareliv. Tlie feuds exbting among tlie Rajpoot duels 
»aJo it easy for liim to play 'tlie one ngainst llic other, and tlms enrich ami 
“Sgrandize liimself at the expense of all. In order to stioiv liorr imieh the 
general tranquillity avas thus disturbed some detail will be necessaiy ^ 

Rajastlian or Ilaipootana. an extensive region stretcliing weslivnrd from tlie s 
Joaina to Seindo, and smillinmnl from the Punjab to Jlalir.ab and Gnjerat, 
'lerived its name from tlie prlndpal tribes inlmbiliiig it, wiio eiilleil llicm*lves 
Sajpoots, or “Sons of Princes," K-cause tliey claimed to represent the Cslialrij a, 
™ the original regal and niiUtary Hindoo caste. It is said that at an early 
period the whole territory M-as ruled by a single prince Bo this ns it may le 
primitive monaicliv, if it ever existed, bad been completely dissolvKi. anti me 
eonntrj- hroken „p' into a number of independent prindpaUtics. Of these, tij 
farther--' ‘ ■ ’*■ - r»l.oonH.ir. better kuown by 

. the 


Othffsto- 
rmtilzim i 
tMiJoa llo 
rmilmr^ 


uroKcn up into a iiumoer oi za., | — i — 

most important avere Stewar, Maravar, and DI,<Kind.ir, bettor known y 
« names of their rcpectia-e capitals. OdeyiKior. Jondpoor. and Jej-pom'- 1 ‘‘■ 
or, as he is called, the Eana of Odeypoor. daimcd direet deron , i 
Ihuna. and accordingly took precedency of all the other B,ijl«,ot “ J 

'!l.en the succession opened to them, did not think ;“tend 

^*11 he had recognized them by bestowing an omanient worn 

recognized pre-eminence of the liana gave hiiii ran ^ 

‘hen 1.0 coidd have derived from Ms temtory. wind,, “'naled ^ 
fiajpootana, av,as throngliout niggeil, and, antli a fea excep • ' j 

f'rtiie. The Mogul, though he often tried, faile.1 “■ 

ke maintainetl his indeiieiidcnco to the ImL mmea ra Jondpoor, 

‘PeAravali Mountains toy tlie derives! his descent from a 

''t.o belongml to the Kahtore tribe of Bajpoota aad d.n 
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fottiily which reigned at Canonje about tlje time of the Mahometan comiue-si 
He possessed some fertile tracts, particulaiiy towards his south frontier, but all 
territory was little better than a sand5- desert In the reign of 
pool stvtej. Akbar the rajahs acknowledged tbeMog^ilas their superior, and held high ofHce 
at his court, till the bigotry of Aurnogzebe compelled them to throw off the 
yoke. During a war of thirty years they maintained their independence •md 
■\\ ere never again subject to the MoguL On the north-east, extending nearly to 
the banks of the J uinna, was the territory of the Rajah of Jeypoor, who claimed 
descent from Kasa, a younger son of Rama, and was the acknowledged Lead of 
the Kacliwaka Rajpoots. Many parts of the territory, though sandy, had been 
brought by irrigation under profitable culture, and many other parts were so 
well adapted for grazing that a vtry considerable revenue was raised. TIjs 


proximity to Agra and Delhi brought the rajalis .into early antagonism with the 
Mogul emperors, and deprived them of independence. While the empire' 
existed they endeavoured to compensate themselves for the loss by repeat^ly 
gaining possession of the first offices in the state ; when the empire became 
hopelessly dismembered, Jey Sing, tbe rajnh then reigning, ceased to contest 
the Mahratta ascendency, and making the best terms he could with them, con- 
tinued till his death in 1743 to devote himself to internal improvements, ami 
to the cultivation of hU literary tastes, more especially the science of astro- 
nomy. Ins proficiency in which is attested by his astronomical tables drawn up 
lor tlie reformaUon of tbe calendar, and the observatories which he erected at 
Jeypoor, Oojcin, Benares, and Della 

“ , m ™-, BI,cem Sing ms Rnn» 

Tl Kajah of Joiidpoor, and Jugat Sing Rajali of JcyrW- 

o heir only safoty was m union, but ti.eir feuds made this impossible, and loft 
tbem to become tbe prey of comp,arativcly ignoble enemies. Tl.e original 
cause of quarrel » .,„g,d„r „„d clmmclcristic, as to lo not undeserving of a 

W s Mm refei Eaial. of Jm.d|«x,r 

I'aving been' made'™ eZrtZswt”"'* l" i*''" “"'‘"'JP''"'''''' 

l^xir to l,ri,.v. tl „ • , ^ actually proceeded to Odey 

MZd il Z K- ’'"r- Sing, now Ljab of ,I„n,l,.»r. 

olli..nccdbridcorin.prrZ^J;"Z?dTr“"’- 

allow her to K- inarrie.1 i^tol.n^. ii r ^ dtRgrace ui>o?i him to 

•Smg t.v.k M„. mast clf.sjtnnl 10^ " b> "nmrnl m’ "" ““ 

l.y ntfecking and mnling tin- tr™.,„ , , , ''"'"'‘“b'e will, J„g,t .«ing 

of .Man Sing Mml llir Ranal, robe off tbZfei.d' r' "' -'l'™’ 

him 111 hit vui.it).N« Vorti; I ““ptmlfniiilngn-cil 

Ian. Jor tin, anccr.,, bo „a, mai,,,,. j,.,,. 
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rattas, M-ho, having during their conquests in llimloostau estnblislied their a n 
claim of ohout in Rnjpootnim, mode it n ground for interfering in the internal 
concerns of its chiefs. Both Scindia and Holkar gave their support to 
Ii.aj.ih of Jondpoor, hut nolwitlist.anding this fomiidahle combination, the Rajah R,„«t 
of Jeypoor was still in hopes of lining nhlo to maintain his ground, as he had, ' ''' 
in December, 1S03, eonclnded a treaty with Lord Lake, hy which the integrity 


ijf hb territovie.*? ^va.s guaranteed by the 
Company. In this case, however, the 
giuirantee of the Company proved a 
broken reed. Sir Geoi-go Bs'»rlow*, on find- 
ing that the treaty interfoi-ed with his 
imsillanimous policy, availed Iiimself of 
Some flimsy pretexts for cancelling it, 
and as if this injustice had not been 
finfficiont, let the ilalirattas loose upon 
him hy freeing them from some restric- 
tions whicii prohibited them from inter- 
fering with his territory. The first eflect 
of this desertion was to subject him to n 
visit from Holkar, whom ho ^vas obliged 
io bny off at the price of twenty lacs of 
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nipees. 

In cousidemtion of this sum, Holkar undertook not to interfere in the war ^ 
"hid, the riv,al marriage liad proilnced, and Stan Sing, not only attacked o,..« 
% Jugil Sing, but opposed by a powerful body of ilia oivn subjects. Mho, 
disgusted by bis tjannny, bad risen in support of anotlicr claimant o , 
throne, was obllood to slint liimself np in the citadel of Jondpoor. ..cm la, M i 
iad been bonglit off by tlie R-ana, bad also agreed to mnain nentml, but bot . 
iie and Holk.ar, ivliile keeping their engagements in the letter, laid no res nun 
»» tlieir marauding dependants. Ameer Klian in particular considering it 
oouttaty to bis interest that Man Sing's power should be anmlul.it^. ““’Pe 
d-gat Sing to raise the siege of Jondpoor. and b«.slen home to the of - 

O'vn donnlions The Hama, though he hmfc no part m the 
‘"■otijalis. suffered so much frtm the cxactiuus of Sen'd» "d ^ 

“Odfeitsoindiguautat being ohligct to treat them .as f 

"»™geut appireatiun to tlie Company, and uffer^ to 

by the cession of half liis territor>'. Tlie two nyalis, fi s „„bnut 

bostUities were only making them the jirey of a common enem: . ^ ^ 

^beir quarrel to the arbitration of the ' , emperor, ought not to 

‘bey justly aiguefl, sncceeded to the place o ! ‘ of which was to in- 

his duties, one of the most obviom nml j tranqnillity. The 

terpose authoritatively for the maintenance of the ^ 
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AD ISOS policy now in fiivour was too selfish and cowardly to attach any weight to 
these representations, and the British government looked on with indifference, 
boasting of its moderation in standing aloof, while whole provinces 
reoouciiiiig were falling into a state of anarchy. One effect' of this policy was to seal tlie 
uTOonsiuj- fbe beautiful Krishna Koomaree, Brincess of Odej’poor. The Raua, her 

depiivett of all other support, was driven to enlist the services of Ameer 
Khan, and assigned to him a fourth of his revennes as the permanent hire of 
one of the Patan adventurer's brigades. Availing himself of the influence thus 
acquired, Ameer Khan, who had discovered in the Rana a charecter as he.artless 
and unprincipled as his own, ventured to suggest, that as the marri.age feud 
still continued to rage, the only efl-ertnal mode of terminating it would be lo 


remove its cause by putting the princess to death. Strange to 633', the iiihumiin 
proposal, instead of being rejected witli horror, was listened to, and accordiug 
to Ameer Khan's account, the liana replied as follows;— “If -you will pledge 
yonrseltlo get for me Khalee Row (a coveted tract of territor3'), from Rajah Man 
Sing, I will in that case contrive to get rid of my daughter after you shall have 
gone, using snob means as shall create as little odium as possible ” ' Tlie means 
adopted were to mix poison with liis daughter's food. The. quantity taken 
proved msufflclent, but the princess, divining what liad hoen intended, sent to 
her father to say that if her living longer was deemed inconsistent with H'O 
1 S“ug secretly to work. She 

r.,1,.,00 Peoenring a bowl of poison, drank 

mnll’ ^ towliich I was foredoomed." Her 

- of T u foie of her beloved daughter, died shortly , 

of I "f '"“•‘""'d to live and leap the full fruits 

Itt 1 rfi fT '”- ’'y Sir John Malcolm, the • 

benrd of the proceedino-, n.« ^’1 i who. the moment In’ 

poor, ami dismounting from a brjitld^' 1 ™'"°'' “> 

presence oft, is prince, whom l,e f„u„!l .wItcdVur ’"’“''“’“"''’“'y ‘I''' 

app.srent allliction • Is the princes, do, I ” .'“''ernl of Ins ministers m 

Ration, to whidi, after a Hhort nni a ®*’ '‘bve? was his jmp.atient interro- 
■not to disturb tlie^rief of n fill r^’ i*'**^**' '■‘r'led. b3- oiitrenting him 

unlmekted Id, mvoS w L;, w 

raua. as.ving i„ . e„,m p„t Zf ' V ■■ 

more than penemtions, ^ 

arms.,,., never n.ore iv used in your 
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'^0- not only patronized the Pindnrcc^ but believed thnl, if duly supported, they 

mirrlif nvrtVA n *J.»w Tl,.U:ol. 1.^ *I._ .e tllC 


J x iitiMii vuni WUU UUlieveU llini, 11 UUiy Buppuitcu, I 

might prove n match for the British, niul be the means of re-establishing me 
mode of waifaro which the MnhnittAs originally purhued; and to* the alwudon- 


i*mur«« wanaro winch the AlnlinittAs originally purhUed; and to the alwuUon- 

•buiajiici lucnt of which not a few ascribed their more recent disasters. It was therefore 
not without alarm and deep mortification that Sciiulia, shrinking from a ne^' 
contest, felt constrained to nbaiulon the Pindarccs to their fate, and even to 
profess his desire to iwsist in any ineiusurcs that might be ndojiled for their 
extenniiiiitiou. "While Scindia was thus afraid to show any countenance to 
the rimlarce, little was to be apprehended from the troops of Ilolkar, whose 
inusnud was now occupied by n child, while an unprincijtled woman acted as 
regent, and had difficulty in inaintniiihig her position among contending fictions 
rogartl to tlic Pelshwa, there wtis more rooin for doubt lie had long 
submitted with the utmost reluctance to the yoke which tlie subsidiary alliance 
had imposed upon him. and ever since he had been compelled to allow his 
favourite, Irimbukjee, to be carried off to an imprisonment which w'as nppr- 
cntly to be for life, bis bitter animosity to the Britisli liad scarcely been dis- 
guised. Loud and incess.mt were his complaints of hni-slme.ss and injustice. 
He had given up Trimbukjee, lie alleged, only that he might bo brought to 
trial, and in the belief that if found guilty lie would be returned to him f«r 
punishment He was also sustaining severe pecimiary loss, as Trimbukjee, who 
had been inti-ustcd with hb treasures, was the only person who could show 
where they were concealed. While daily importuning the resident on this 
subject, and enlarging on many other imaginarj- grievances, the startUng inteh 
fiiroariU ligenoe amved that Trimbukjee bad made bis escape on ihe 2d of September. 
ICS..,.. ISIO, fiom tbe Fort pf Tannah. For greater security, the garrison of tl, e-fort 
consisted entirely of European soldiers, .and this circumstance was proTcd to 
liavc aided tbe means used for settiug bim at. liberty. He seas allowed every 
uftemoontotakffenerc.se for an I, our or two on the ramparts, and it iW 
remembered when too late that a Mabratta groom who had tl.o el, urge of on 
officers horse, used alxiut tbe same timS to be busdy employed immediately 
below m eimjing and deamng bim He was often singinu sLLes of Malmitta 

Heber, from the account given to him, has exhibited in the fonowin-. vemes:- 


“•Beliind die bvish the bowmen hide. 
The hoMo beneath the tree 
Wlere .Ml I a,u , 

The jungle paUw with me 1 


There are com-sers there, 

’ And fouMod 6% men ; 

■nT»u tte fiftr-lifth .hdl mount hi. ,„e,, 
Ite Deccan thrives again.’* 


A bole =„t in the waU of the stable where tbe llohratta gioom kept his 
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liorse iras easily reached front an outhouse of the fort, to \rhieh Trimbukjee 
permitted to retire at a certain hour in the evening in charge of a sent^. 

In a dart and rainy night, -n-hile the sentry stood ou'tade, the prisoner^ dis- TnmbolijM 
appeared, and having changed his dress into that of a common labourer, mth a 
j basket on his head, passed the gateway 'of the fort unquestioned. The narrow 
cbannel oC Salsette was all that separated him from the Mahrotta temtoiy. 

He waded over, and found a body of horsemen, who soon placed him beyond 
tbe reach of pursuit. 

Tlie Peishwa, on being informed by Mr. Elpbinstone of Trimlrakjees escape, n,Pj».T 
not only professed entu’e ignorance, but promised to adopt energetic me.^ures rcusns- 
for recapturing Mm. He soon gave catrse to suspect Ms sincerity. Any mfor- 
Kation he gave vas found only to mislead, and he began to collect troops everr 
in tire vicinity of Poonab, with so little attempt at concealment, that it seenrKl 
it he cared not how soon open hostilities were commenced. Meanwlitle, 
though Eajee Kow pretended to have no idea of the phtco to which TrimhAjee 
had retired, and declared solemnly that he believed him to he dead, all us 
rahjeets were well aware that he had fotrnd an asylum among the Malradw 
Hills, to the south of the Neera, and placerl himself at the head of eonsrdenrble 
bodies of horse and foot. It was moreover ascerlrrirrcd. that rntervrews bar 
"ctMlly taken place between Trrrahukjee and his master, who had conveyed 
“orrey to him, and acted in such a manner as to make his cause hrs own. Ihe 
Wops under Trimhukjee at last amounted to nearly 20,000 This scerued on y 
ihs prelude to a niueh more formidable muster, since the Peishrva dr flayed 
‘Ogureirtecl activity in raising new ler-ies, in removing his treasures from Poonal. 

'0 Haighur, and in improving tlie defences of his strongest forts. 

It ™ now hiol. Le M bring the question of peace or war to a formal re 
dteislon, .and Mr. Elphimstone, while waiting for instnrclions from the 
eoacral, proceeded to prepare for the worst, by recalling to Poonah the per p. 
raw of lire snhsidiar}- force which had been stationed on the frontier to wat 
‘ht Pindarees, and instructing the Hydemhad subsidiary forro to 
Ca-deish. Here a body of insurgents, about 5000 strong, had assemb ed . r Jer 
Hodajerr Daiugtia, Trimhnkjee’s nephew, while hi, •■">1'--';;- 
beaded another body of about the same strength. lu the 
’''riaity of Punderpoor Besides these, a nurubor of “"’a"" ^ P 

Wag tojolo f J ...ariou, quartern Mad th , 

'hit have Wen povriblo. hut every ste]. taker! by Ih ^ I,cneving 

‘bat tl,e ,,„J l.i, full sanction, nn.t Ira.! goo.1 ^ t ^ ^ 

"“>t he w,„d.l soon place himself at their h^-h One of 0^^^^ 

'*'^*'* the ci>Uecling of g»»n IniHocks for t le « > |csy,vo unttor* longer 

fhslinctly w.-iniwl, Mr Elpbinstone i whieli. nftiT n-pruaching 

>n tu<j>euM>, and n<hlrf.-».-»(Hl n note t<* the «.« j,jni tint the fripmlly 

with duplicity .and ^^-«nton he uoUGct 
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relations between the two governments were <at an end, that any attempt to 
leave Poonah would be regarded as a declaration of .war, and that the subsidiary 
force would proceed forthwith to put down the insurrection. The last threat 
' was immediately put in execution, and British troojis moved forthwith ^agmnst 
the principal bodies of insurgents. Coldnel Smith, at the head of a detachment 
lightly equipped, hastened to the south, and endeavoiu’ed in vain to come 
up with a body of 4000, which seemed oidy anxious to avoid an encounter. 
Another detacluneut under Major Smitit ^vas more successful, and after a chase 
of 150 miles in four daj’S, 'overtook the fugitives The}' made little resistance, 
and were dispersed without suffering severely, as the detacliment had no 
cavalry to continue the pursuit, * The other main body of insmgeiits 
assembled in Caudeish did not escape so easily; a detachment of the Hyderabad 
subsidiary force under Captain Daries having encountered them, and compelled 
them to a precipitate flight, leaving more than 400 dead upon the fiehL 

Bajee Eow, when he saw tlie extreme to which matters had been precipitated, 
became seriously alarmed, and seemed ■willing to make any concession tliat 
might be lequii'ed of him for the re-establishment of amicable relation^ 
Anotber short delay in consequence took place, but its only effect ■\vns to give 
him another opportunity of manifesting his insincerity. The moment the wore 
immediate pressure was removed, all his promises were forgotten, and ho 
resumed his former courses. Mr. Elphinstono, though still left without direct 
instnictions from tbo governor-general, did not shrink from the responsibility 
in a manner forced upon him, and having on tlie Gth of May, 1817, obtained ft 
private audience of the Peishwa, informed him tliat after what had passed, no ‘ 
accommodation with Iiira could now be made except by his engaging to deliver' 
rnmbukjee, and giving security for performance Tliis communication was 
received with great apparent coolness, and Jlr. Elphinstono therefore thought 
It necessary on the following dny to give n more dcQnite foim to his demands, 
by embodying them in a note wliicU specifically required an obligation t« 
deliver Trm^i.kjee w.tlim one month, and deliver the forts of Sin-hur. Poor- 
,m,W. and Ita.shnr, a, .nlcrim idcdgci T].n n-rfltcn demnnd .va, reeoivd 
wlrr„ri "r‘7"‘ «•« verbal commnnicUnn, and .he 

‘vUW ,k.k T, '‘■'■render Ibo fori' 

oflbe anbald'.,.. W rX^el!'™ "f 

commnn.l of p,K«mh * havcgiM-n them a complete 

On the inth of Slay the iastnirtions of the i 
iprovcl b^ 
specific pro\ 

In the first 
inado 


xrr.V v- r’ 

n » "• l""li.urrL-ndorr,lTriinbnl.j.f, rr 

Kira bim. ll„. relalion, Winr,-,, i|,a m,,,,, i„ 1... 


case, nsvumin; 
inc‘n« tlRirts t. 
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repkced on the same fooUng as mhen Trimbulgec was snvrendered in 1815 sn^ 
In the second cjise, nssniuing that the PcisUwa had not taken actn e s eps 

•ay kind, the delivery .of Trimhnkjeo within a definite time and of greater 

securities than furnislied by tlie treaty of Bassein, •were deman c , r. .j thepeut**- 

case, wbicli supposed that refusal or ovaaon continued after t le receip o 

iastnictions, the securities were to he enhanced. The secuntie-s men ion 
iadadcd cessions of territory to the amonnt of twenty-mne lacs, to meet t ie 
expense of an additional snhsidiary force of 5000 horse and SOOO foot, to be 

suhstitnted for the Peishwa’a contingent; the surrender of all "I ‘ 

Eandelcund, and Hindoostan ; ' and generally, a rennnciation of aU claim to 
the head of a Mahratta confederacy. Shonld war have actm^y ' 

the Peishwa was to he seized, and a temporary arranpment made o 
government of the cormtiy. The f.rct of instmetions hanng een receiv 
the govamor-generalwas intimated to the ^.wa, hnt then- prec^e »nte^ 
were not explained to him till the let of June, when t e ^ iT^i.id, he had 
him, and explaincrl article hy article the draft of a new trea 5 

'' -1 11 - • • lihoured hard to obtain some abatement of 

The Peishwa and his mmisters laboured uatu 

Hie terms, hut did nothing to justify it On the 

eontumed ns before, and the month allowed for the 

was allowed to expire There was now therefore no TMin 0 

Hr. Hphinstone demanded that the treaty, in terms of the draft, 

oaplaiaed, shonld forthwith he executed. A short "I- 

discussion of the terms, hut all evasions hemg at length e an . 

was signed and sealed hy the Peishwa on the ISth 

lationswonldhavodeservedaminutedet.au had they em i,„t „s Tvents 

the relations of the two governments for any lengthened pen^. hut asj^^^ 
shortly afterwards took place which entirely sope^ed ' 
only to mention that the Peishwa was taken hound to ce e = 

a revenue of thirty-fonr lacs; to renounce the 

Mahratta empire, and the right to commumcate "'■f oSwar 

except tlirougl. the British resident; to commute^ le.aso of the moiety of 

for tin annual pajment of four lacs; to rene surrender all 

Abmedabad to the Guico-vrar. for f®"*’ ^ ^ ^ undoubtedly 

'fights in Bundelcund, Hindoostan, and aw .leOTee that at the ver>' 

rigorous, and the Peishwa felt them to be so o sue . f„,„ him, 

time of ratifj-ing the .treaty, he protester . * j., ;i„,K>s5ible, 

and that ho acquiesced merely all his rlirr"'"™ "non 


lue power icit luui. - 

wmplete his min. by plunging once t 
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CUAPTEE III. 

Geaeral preimations— The army of HindooBtan— The army of the Ilccean — Fint moTemeivU— Tcealw’ 
with Kcindia and with ..Vmeer Khan— Rnjiture with the Peishna— Battle of Kirkee— Flight of t » 
Peishwa— Operations against the PintlaTeea— Rupture attli the'Rajah of Nngpoor-- Battle o 
Seetahahlee— Rupture with Holkar— Battle of Mahidpooir— Treaty with Holkar— DUpersioti of t e 
Pitidarew— Operatiooft asavnst the Peishwa — Rajah of &vttarah iostalled — Capture of Shohpwf 

Eiighur Storm of Tftlneer — Annexation of Saugur— DepMilion of the Rajah of Nagpoor— Capture 

of Chanda— Surrender of Bajee Row— The last of the Peishwas 



^VVING obtained from tlie home autliorities n cUstinct tliotigb 
somewhat qualified assent to tlie necessity of suppression of tho 
predatory system, the governor-general, who had previously 
formed his plans, lost no time in completing his general prepara- 
tions. With thb view, two powerful armies were provided to 
At) 1817 advance simultaneously from the north and south, so n-s not only to envelope 
the usual haunts of the Piadarees, hut to overawe any of tho native chiefs svho . 
rrepuntions might he disposed to countenance them The army of Hindoostan was com- 
posed of four main divisions, each of them of sufficient strength to act indepen- 
tM7»y«um should circumstances require it The right division, assembled at A-grOi 

and commanded by General Donkin, consisted of two regiments of cavalrj’, one 
of them ilia majesty’s 8th dragoons, a regiment of European (his majesty's 14tl0 
and three battalions of native infantry, with eigliteen guns. Tho left division, 
stationed at Callinger in Biindelcund, and commanded by General llarshall, 
consisted of a regiment of native cavalry, two corps of irregular horse, and five 
Army of battalions of native infantry, with twenty-four guns. The centre division, 
stationed at Secundra, on the left bank of the Jumna, about thirty mUes 
WS.W. of Cawnpore, and commanded by General Bro^vn, consisted of three 
regiments of cavalry, one of them his majesty’s 2ith light dragoon*?, his 
majesty’s 87th regiment, and eight battalions of native infantry, with fifty-four 
guns. This division, with which tlic governor-general as commander-iu-chief. 
established his liea<l-quartets, mustered 12,500 fighting men of the rogubr 
nrmj' Tho fourth was'n reserve divinon, stationed under Sir David Oclitcrlony 
atRewaiee, about fifty miles south-wesfc of Delhi, and composed of a regiment 
of native cavalry, two corps of Skinner's horse, his majesty’s fi7th regiment, 
and live battalions of native infantry, with twenty-two guns. To e.icli division 
considerable l«)d5es of irregulars were nttached, while sepamte dolachincnts 
were Rtationod in various localities to the cast and west, so as to give suidiort 
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^ wbicFi rivcrfl fot’in the ftfitik lioiiiidnrics of tin.* Gwnllor <Iistrict aikI it-'? 
depciuleiicic'*. 'llicre aw but two routc*< by wlilch carriages anti j>orlin|« 
cavalry can pat-i that cliain, one along the Little Siiulli and aiiotlier not far 
fiom tlie Cliuinbul. By my seizing, willt the centre, a po'iition wlilcli would 
bar any movement along tlie Little Sindh, and placing Jlajor-geneml Bonkin’e 
division at the back of the other p.w, Scuidia was reduced to the dilemma of 
subscribing the treaty which I ofl'ercd hint, or of crossing the hills through 
li^’o-paths, attended by a few rollowcisi who might bo able to accornjiany him, 
sacrificing Ids splendid train of artillery (above ]()[) bra.-w guns), with all it's 
appendages, and abandoning at once to us his most valtiablo possesdons 
' How fur it waa'justifiAblo to take advantage of the false position in which 
any one Imd placed himself, and impose upon lum terms which, iw the governor- 
general himself confesses, "were cs.scnlially nminalilicd 8ubmts.sion, though so 
coloured as to avoid making him feel public humiliation," might well hare been 
fpiostioncd, had not Sciudia by repeated acts of perfidy forfeited all claim to 
inoTO iiulidgeut treatment \\ Idle professing a rcadlnes.s to assist in the exter- 
mination of the Pindarees. he had not only promised them protection, but was 
suspected of sharing in their plunder.. With his Mahratta confederates he had 
)een mcessintly iutrigumg for the formation of a le.ague designed to destroy 
British Bupremacy, and had very recently been detected in a trcacheroiis corre- 
spondence with the Nepaulese This hast act. which crowned all his .other 
offoaces, had been discovered by mere accident While two passengers were 
f of ScindU sea! chanced 

detZ/ri o """ they were 

1 scare le letters from Scindia himsclC some open 

and aomo sealed, they were found to be in posteseion of a letter urging, the 
Fnr 1 r "iM‘ «>n oH'er independent powore of India. 

tavelling student, was carrying with bin. r®™"'"''’' P^fe^sed to be a 
delicate and inipreadve n-or^f T„ L , S.“'™-Snneral, a, the most 

«;rin M d‘"bat '’"^1 ^ 

By tbe treaty condnded o^ tL 5^ “ “°™ 1 '"°^°'"’ 
ills best efforts for tbe destruction of the P' ™Sng8<l to ">0 ■ 

complete effleieney a specific conUnnent to'^rTT'" ' 

under the direction of a British oifeer- to admit ' 

of Hindia and Aseerghnr, and aUnw tiem tot ,ttas 
to remit for three years his clauns upon tbe Briti I ^ 

might be applied to tbe e^ip^^^^r X:::::tkr:rr 
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sum hitherto paid in pensions to his family and ministers *10 be applied to the 
Je^ilar payments of those of his troops co-operating \rith the British. ith 
the exception of the troops so co-operating, all the others belonging to Scindia 
w^cre to remain stationary at .tlie posts assigned by the British government . 

By the eighth article of treaty of Sui^ee Argengaiun, concluded in November, 

1805, the British government had engaged to confine its alliances with other 
native states withiri certain limits. Tins article, as interfering with the alli- 
ances necessarj' to he formed for the successful suppression of the predatorj’ 
system, was superseded by a new article, which gave full liberty to conclude 
«illiances 'a-ith the Rajpoot states of Odeypoor, Jondpoor. Jeypoor. others 
on the IcR hank of the Chnmhul. always, however, subject to the tribute which 
these states were hound to pay to Scindia, and the payment of which n 
gnarantecd to him in consideration of his agreeing not to interfere m future 
‘'nth their adaire. This treaty with Scindia was immediately followed by 
another with Ameer Khan, who had sagacity enough to foresee the rum winch 
hostilities with the British would nccessarUy bring upon him, and therefore 
engaged, on their guaranteeiog to !«iin aU the territories which be actually 
possessed under grants from Holkar, to disband his. Patans. and give tip ins 
nftillery, on receiving five lacs of rupees as their estimated \ nlue. As an los ag 
for the fulfilment of this treaty. Ameer Khan’s sou and beir was to reside a 
iJellii, 

In tbo midst of these negotiations a 6nal rupture srith Bajee Boa too ' 

!'W, and actual hoatilllies commenced. When he signed the treaty he had, a-c-n... 
■ trilh more boldness and l.onesty than he usually es-inced. protested that it iras 
'Wing from liim by compnlsion, and there conhl not therefore he n doubt . 

'vould seise the first opportunity to shake himself free from iL A,s 

V signing it he felt so dU<l''> - *” '"T" , L r 

"I'lnbitant, of his capital, lie srithdreu- from it, and co.itii.nmg absent unde 
'arimis pretences, did not return till the end of September la ' 

"'Idil.itiag ,™, very apparent, for the whole of October was .spent by him in 
"'Ikcfmg troops from all quarters, and urging '‘'i* 

“Idingenta [t was the middle of the month before Mr 

'■'•t-'in an audience, and when ho demanded an "P “ ’“Tim 

‘»M tliat the l-eishwawa, desirous, to Uke Mreuwl.ile. 

'■'tent or l.is moans. This pretence was t.» Jialloa to ■ 

»‘lier areun„t.ances g;ve uuciuivocal f ‘"'r'';' briga,!.-. 

atU inpta were made to tainlKT with the tidolltj o oaramrxsl <•' to 

“'■Ithc Maliratta troops, a, ''I'" 1 T norll.w.ssl of the eit.v. 

Brithh cuntonmciitt 1 lie site « . on ntt-ick from 

'■>■1 lev,, well eho-en for the purpore "f , ;,,r,.at,.,„sl loti, from 

"itlit.iit, but Ix'CJime verj- in'H-cun; when " niovin'’ n fitnm'.'iT 

."hbont anti from within- The .K.^wty of rxmoM . 
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Ijecaino every day more and more appirent, and at last Mr. Elpliinslone, tliougl 
most reluctant to precipitate the open niptme which was seen to be impending, 
gave orders on the Slst of October that the stores of the brigade should he 
transported to Kirkee, and that the brigade itself should immediately follow. 
The iloota from the south-west meeting the Moola fiom the north-east, 


aiouui iiom sue souiii-west meeting the Moola from the north-east, 
rauton*'* with it the Moota-Moola, which takes an intermediate direction and 

fflents. flows east. On the right bank, in the angle made by the Moota and the Moota- 
Moola, lies the city of Poonah, inclosed by the rivers towards the west and 
north, hut quite open towards the south and east, in which latter direction, as 
already mentioned, the subsidiary force had its cantonments On the opposite 
or left bank of the Moota, at the point of junction with the Moola, stood Hie 
British residency, wliich had thus the disadvantage of being entuely sep-araied 
from the cantonments, a river and the whole breadth of the city mtervemug 
between them It was to get rid of this disadvantage, and escape from the' 
danger of being surrounded by the troops which were pouring into the city, that 
the British brigade removed on the Isl of November to the village of Kirkee, 
situated rather more than two mUcs to the north, in an angle formed by an 
abrupt bend of the MooU, and affording peculiar advantages for defence. The 
brigade, consisting of a Bombay European regiment, which had just anived, 
and three nativo_ h-attalions under Colonel Burr, seemed quite able to maintain 
Its neiv position till succours should arrive, but it w.is deemed prudent to semi 
to Seroor for a light battalion that had been left there to meet contingencies, 
and a corps of 1000 aua.liaiT horse th.at had just been raised in the same quarter, 
“la, , «“fo™-nent started from Seroor on the 5th of Hovemhor, and in the 
f i-fonnod of the fact, put his troops in motion 

GoUa a Mahratta olnef, who had always been at the head of the war parly. 

rMidoi,c"i°'''h "P position between Kirkee and the 

Te tZ ’I'’"''""'' oommiiniwition between 

the Peisl.wa joined bi, anr ,e M o-'j' «|.Iy, tlmt if 

MnliralU tro^p, advanced lowLla ir r" . 

allacked. Rajee Row assureilly l» 

for 11.0 moment hi, inea-cge fea the residingr I,T m 
•is nnuy at p„eb,„ee mil, „ ,it„„ ,„„i,tJe,t ““p^ T ''T°' 

Hie ,nW,,„e„t movement,, tlaat Mr Clphinstono a, 1 }'■ '1'"* 

I Hinstoue and J.is mute liad Lnrelr time 
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to ford the JEoola, and Imsten up its lea bank, to cross it again by a bridge a.d.isi; 
■which led to Kiikee, when the residency was attacked, pillaged, and burned. 

with all ilr. Elphinstone’s valuable books and papers. _ 

Although the position at Kirkee could not have been successfully nailed, 
it ra resolved to advance from it into the plain. Tire extent to vlncli the 
Me% of the native troops had been tampered with was not certainly Imown, 
and hy keeping them cooped up, more might be lost than by fuming t le 
offensive Accordingly, Colonel Barr, leaving a detachment m charge o 
Ki*ee, advanced and formed his line, placing, the Europeans in the centre. 

51ajor Ford, who was cantoned at Dhapoora, a short distance to the west, with 
two hattalions of the Poonah contingent, marched in to take his share in the 
'J-inger, but was so much impeded by a parly of horse sent to intercept Imn, 



Hat he was obliged to fight his way. and did not arrive before tlio action nns 
'“lly commenced. Tlio Mnhratlas opened a hcavT but distant ' ' 

“‘friaptc pnsh bodies of home rennd the BriUsh 

Wcreedeil, hut were ultimately repulsed "dh retumcl to 

»iain elose qunrte^ ":;Clvrnwounde.l i whereas 

kvith al(>.s of only eighteen ^ ;e.rectful dl-stance, retired 

enemy. Nvho had for Mine time kept at n n. pec 

nl>out .')00 on the fichh . iffortlie imrpoM nu*«/«a 

U-Ing nowoi.nlyd..I..re<l tW ch..rJct- r to 

'’f ‘iinUtig rvconciliation imiw-vtihle, p”^"^ ® P Prothor. who, liaving 

wnr, hy putting to d«*nth Crtivimii hi'l Kum-ntlenNl on pirn 

MirriMincht! Nvhile tnwi-lhng n it i n m,,tilatin" iu->'t of the women 

of ^nd inhuumnly nmnlenng or 
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iD.isjT. 'belonging to tie brigade who had been found in the vicinity of tic old Can- 

tonments. Meanwhile, a just retribution was in course of preparation. Oolong 

n«M Smith, inferring the state of matters at Poonab, from the interruption of its 
peffihK-a communications, liastened southward On the Sth of November he reaclie 
Ahmednngguv, and though parties of the enemy’s cavalry kept hovering around 
* him, did not experience much aimoyance till he had passed Seroor, when they 
appeared in such numbers as to suri'ound him on cveiy side. He foiceclhis 
way. notwithstanding, and after a loss of part of his baggage, arrived at Poonali 
on tiie 13tb. A combined attack on the enemy’s camp was an-anged, but at 
day-ligbt on the 17th, when it was put in execution, it was found (Tesertei , 
with the tents still standing. The Peishwa's courage had again 'failed jiim, and 
be had hastened oif during the night to save himself by flight Poonah suiTcn 
dered in the course of the day, and a pursuit of the flying enemy was success « 
in capturing eighteen guns, with their tumbrils and ammunition, and a larg® 
quantity of baggage. 

Btfts of During the discussions with tho Peishwa, a complete change had come oyer 
Na^r the policy of Apa Sahib. We left him so conscious of dependence on British 
protection, that he had withdrawn from Nagpoor and fixed his residence close 
to the cantonments of the suhsidiary force. His naturally restless and intrign* 
ing disposition did not permit him long to remain quiet, and he soon becatn® 
intimately connected with the very party which liad ino.st strenuously oppo^d 
his appointment to the regency. This change was speedily followed by indica* 
tions of a desire to shake himself free of some of the obligations to wliich he 
become bound by the treaty, and he began vrith complaining tliat the subsi- 
dtaiy force and the contingent absorbed far too largo a proportion of the public 
revenue This complaint was doubtless well founded, as the proportion exceeded 
a third of the whole, and measures were about to be taken to lighten tho 
burden, when bis own impatience and folly rendered an amicable adjustment 
impossible. The possession of the regency did not satisfy his ambitiom 
wiw anxious not only to wield the power, but to boar the name of rajah, and 
as there was no obstacle to his possession of the musniid except the imhecik 
Pursajee, the necessary means were taken to i-cmove it. On the morning 
tlio 1st of Febniarj’, 1817, Pursajee was found dead in Ins l)ed. Tlioti'di it wa^ 
aflerwartls ascertained that he haul been murdered, the vague rumours of 
violence which were whispered nt the time p.'LSsed unheeded, and Apa S.ab'b 
galneil Uie object of his crime by Ijcing iinmedi.'itely proclaimed, without oppo* 
Ibyiili of Nagjioor. After this ele\-ation he lost no time In cfll'cting the 
changes which Jio had l)cen meditating Nerayim Punt, who had strong!}’ 
ndvocate<l the subsidiary nllinnn*. and had contimie*! ever since to Imj the maif* 
channel of coininuiiicalion with tho Britisli government, was cHsmis-setl. and 
P«ryr:.m Ih.w, a notorious Intriguer in favour of an opiM,site policy, 
ap^olutcil in his place. When rcmonslrnlctl with by Mr. Jenkins, the roideid. 
s 
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•'ll the iucongniity of tins nppointnicnt, lie revoked it indeed, but only to make j 
clioice of the commamlor of l.is iirivntc Irooiw, IlaracIiunJiir Wnugli, who wna 
in some respects still more oVijcctioimblo. All l.is other aprointivienl.s to irapor- 
tant ofilces in the state were iimdo in a similar sinrik 

Tile B.itish allinnco, which Apa Sahib bad pi-evimisly professed to regard S) 
ns Hie main prop of ids power, was now regained with undisguised aversion, i 
mid he plunged deep into tlio intrigues wWeli were at this time earned on for , 
tie purpose of establisliing n new Maliratta confederacy. Wlien tlie Teisliwa, 
niter tlireatoning an open rupture sooner tlian give up Trimbnkjee,^ svas 
ftigltenld into subinKsion, and concluded the liutniliatiiig treat} men lone 
nleve, Apa Sahib, aware how far he had committed l.lmself, endeavoured to 
elviate the couscqiieiices by retracing, his steps. He ostonsibl} res o 
A'erayun Punt to favour, made a new arrangement respecting the contingen , 
"■ith which lie professed to he perfectly satistied, and gave so many proofs ot a 
fnsndly disposition, tl.at tl.o resident svas partly imposed upon, and as late as 
Vtho end ot October, gave it as his opinion that no immediate niphira srns to 
npprehended. Very possibly, liad affairs remained at Poonah on their orni 
tooting, this opinion might li.ive proved correct, but no sooner ‘ "“'J 

that the Peishwa had nished into hostilities, than Apa Snhi reso vec 

“tnmon cause with him. He did not, however, immediately deeJaro i . 

and only iudioatod Lis designs by the oictcnt and activity of Ins militar} 
rreimrations. By the middle of November, appearances were so menaang i 
‘la resident requested thnt a brigade of Colonel Adam's division should halt on 
‘la south of the Nerhudda, and he ready to detach a battalion with three roop 
f aavalcy, to reinforce the Nagpoor brigade, which had been 
Vaickaess. The res.dt ot the battle of Kirkee, and the f 

Smith at Poonah, followed by the Peishwa's flight, however mn y = 
lave disconcerted Apa Sahib, made no apparent change in ns pnrpo ■ 
lia levie's of troops continued ns briskly as before. At the same ^ 
Inown that the question of peace or war was iiequenUy agitated m e p . y 
"f his court, and that he alternated from the one to the other, accoi „ . 

prudent ov desperate counsels swayed bim * *1 ^ Sn his lot 

The first overt declaration of Apa SabiVs del.rmmatPon to throw m brs^o 
'riU. Bajee Row, was given on the night of the 2«U o Novembe^ when to . 
«sideat received a note from Kamchandur Waugh, f ‘“f *”^3. 

'md received a khelaut, or dress of honomfrom 

go m state to bis camp, to be inres ^ been conferred on 

title of Senaputee, or comraander-in-cbief, wlu • 
him, Jlr. Jenkins was i„.Hed to assist “fopen” wwiti. the 

more preposterous. Bajee Bow preparing in the most 

Bntisb, and yet Apa Sabib, professeiUy _eir . ' pointed out these 

Pubbe manner to declare allegiance to biro. Mr. 
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A D 1817. inconsistencies, and not only refused to take part in the ceremony, but remon- 
strated against it in the strongest terms. Apa Sahib was not to be thus deterred; 
for performance of the ceremony could only be regarded as an 
tiea between uncquivocal declaration of Jiostility, he immediately showed how ready he was 
Mid the to proceed to extremes by stationing his troops in threatening positions nio 
means of defence were very limited, consisting only of two battaUons of native 
infantry, considerably reduced by sickness, three troops of native cavalr}', two 
companies forming the resident's escort, and a detachment of artillerj” witli 
four six-poundera. Colonel Scott liad the command. 

The residency was situated to the west of Nagpoor, and separated from it 
by a low ridge extending from north to south, .and terminated hy two heights 
caEed the Soetahaldee HUIs, about 400 yard.s ar.art from each other, and with 



iti. tomlia 11,0 norlli hill, much lins than the other hut ritl.or moK 

IiHts im*''Hlarlv t-woiiiK-tL i o rulgo v,[\s occujiicil by imlivi' 

On ll„. north hill^.o iLtcl SOo’?'" ’"’'o'' "™''S™ionl.s aaVollovn 

ria p™n,h.ra under co,nm.,„.l „r Co|,W„”sadli.ir"‘ 

nr .he':~;i;:oir:r d!: 
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artiUen-, were sblioned on tlio south hill. The residency, hastily fitted for a n 
defence, was occupied by the other part of the escort, avhile the three troops of 
cavalry and some light infantry kept Jiossession of the grounds in front of it 
The whole force under Colonel Scott mnstered nhout 1300; the llahrntta arm3-, smm 
'Chich lay to the east of the city, and stretched round from east to south at the 
distance of about three miles from the Seelahaldec Hills, was. estimated at 
12,000 horse and 8000 foot; of the latter 3000 were Arabs. _ 

Oathe 2(lth of H„veinher, though the rajah’s cavaliy were proceeding m 
laije masses towards the western plain fronting the residenej', and his 
Wantiy and artillery were taking up positions which menaced the Seetahaldco 



he kept up the farce of sending pacific messages At s, inset two im 
>'^«ynn pLt and Kerayunjee Nagria, the latter as ” 

other was friendly to British interests, arrived, *>«! 0=^0 J 

™it could be ascertained hostilities commen«d with a -m . 

■»®ketry, opened by the Amb, almost s’unnllaneously on both b 
"Plied to wW. spirfhand the conflict conlinned to mge 

in the morning an intermission of l:ltS.» ‘heir 

ritisli availed tbeniselves of it to make up rw » ca n o ’ grain, 

l*osltion by placing along tbe exposed brow o >o ” made no decided 

anything else that might serve for cover. » lo^niy appearance On tbe 

‘Ripression.andyet affairs bad begun to ^r a ® ^ u^geted, a heavy loss 

•northern bill, against which U.e attack bad been epeem ^ 
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AD isiT. had been sustained Captain Sadleir wjis killed. Captain Charleworth the next 
in command was wo\mdcd, and the defenders were so thinned or exhausted 

It was therefore obvious that if the 


Hostilities 

withNaj- 


that it was necessary to relieve them 

enemy chose to avail themselves of their vast superiority of numbers, -and keep 
up the attack by brining forwaixl fresh assailants, the defenders must ulti- 
mately be overcome by mere exhaostion. 

Such seemed to be the eriemy‘s plan, and in the meanwhile their cavalrj’ 
were closing round the residency on the south and west so as to prevent the 
possibility of escape, and take advantage of any opportunity of a sudden onset 
in that quarter. At da3’break the fire opened more furiously than ever, addi- 
tional guns having been bronglit to bear during the night, and about ten o clock 
the explosion of a tumbril on the summit of the northern hill caused so much 
Battle of th# confusion that the Arabs rushed forward with loud cries and carried it Tlius 
fe^i»idee possession of the key of the position, the Arabs opened a destructive fire from 
the gun which they bad captured, and two others which they had brought up 
The first sliot killed Lieutenant Clarke and Dr, Neven the surgeon; the second, 
a round of grape, fatally wounded Mr. Sotheby, the resident’s assistant, an 
disabled four soldiers; and it seemed as if the defenders were about to be com- 
pletely overpowered, when a gallant exploit saved them. Captain 
who commanded the cavalry, under instructions to keep off the enemj'’3 horse, 
hut not to advance into the plain against them, remained at his post while the 
enemj’ closed round and hemmed him in on everj’ aide. At last thej' hrougld 
two guns to hear upon him, and caused such loss that he chose rather to forget 
his orders than submit to it Rushing forth at the head of his treops, he 
drove the masses of horse in flight before him. captured the two guns, turned 
them upon the fu^tlves, and with so much effect that they allowed him t® 
carry them back as trophies to Ids post Tliis unexpected and most successful 
charge so animated the defenders on the ridge that thej' attacked the Arabs, 
who bad already xilanted Uieir standards upon it. and forced them to ^vo wa}'- 
At this moment another tumbril exploded on the northern hill, and the sepoys 
pushing forw.ard amid the confu'uon succeeded in recapturing it at the point of 
the ijayonet. The tide of battle was now completely turned, and tiie hlahrathrs 
I^*^alofOle gave way on everj' ride. Tlie Arabs, who still showed in some force, lla^^ug 
"" been dispersed hy another cavalry charge, the troops on the hills moved dovu>. 
cleared the surrounding lumsea and pillages of the enemy, and captured nU tbo 
guns not preriously carried off The enemy, tliougli aware that the Briti^b 
troops were worn out, and that their ammunition was nearly exhausted, 
sufTered too severely, and were too much intimidated, to try the issue of a second 
contlicL The victors had good reason to congratulate themselves on tbi'’ 
cownnlly conduct, since they liad already lost about a fourth of their uliolc 
number in killc<l and wounded. 

A, «aon n. 11, e was decided, Apa Salijb, aa if i,o tliou^lit (hal 
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Ilouble game bad not yet been played out, sent a message to the resident to a-n-mr 
ttpress his concern for the untoward event His troops, he said, had acted 
mlhont his sanction or knowledge, and he was most anxious to renew the 
foniet friendship. The resident replied that the final decision now rested with aiassLi. 
the governor-general, hut consented, on the withdrawal of the rajah s army to 
the east of tlie city, to a suspension of hostilities. This consent he gave t ie 
'more readily because he was in daily expectation of reinforcements; and in 
fict, on the 29th, only two days after the battle. Colonel Gahan, by accelerating 
his advance, arrived with three additional troops of cavalry and a battalion 
Mtive infantry-. Another detachment, under Major Fitman, arrived on the oth 
“fDecemher; and on the 12th and 13th, Colonel Doveton encamped at beeta- 
Wdee with the whole of the second division of the army of the Decran. Ihe 
resident was now in a position to dictate terms, and on the loth ma e t e 
lowing propositions to the rajah:— that he ehonld acknowledge having, by is 
'lefection, placed his territories at the mercy of the British go^ ernmen 
he should give up aU his artUlery— that he should disband the Arabs and othe 
“ercenroy troops, sending them off in certain specified directions,^ so iw o 
^“Spoor and its fort in British occupation — and that he shou nmse com 

the British residency, and remain there as an hostage for performance On the 

Acceptance of these terms former relations would he restored, an no mg 

'vould he demanded than the cession of as much territory as wou mce 
wpense of the subsidiary force, and a prorision Tor such a degree of mteroai 
Aoutrol ns might suffice to prevent a repetition of similar ag^ssion. e ^ 

Allowed tiU four o’clock of the following momiog to declare his acceptance, a 
'«M thit in the event of refusing it he would forthwith be ultecked 

Apu Saliih endeuvonred to obtain u longer te.sp.te, end on '"'I"'®™ ® 

'-s.willing to ueecpt the tenns, but wen preveutad by ..s troc^^^ f-. — 
'^'ning to the residency', the time was prolonged till nine ASL 
brving arrived without anything being done. Colonel ore on 1’^ * 
in order of battle and began to ndvnnce against the JIahratta 1 
raor Client thoroughly intimidated the rajah, wlio '‘O"'- J 

ii-’ot .nonnted Inf hL and hastened off rvith a f- f 
'i'ncy. Tlic whole dimculty rv.as not yet ovcrcoinc. inlcrral might 

>* delivered .ip. The tajali again picadcil for delay, u 

'■nvobeen nsfl for the dande.sti..= removal of the 

rcfi.viL The arrangement made, therefore, rvastliat II 

drawn and the artillery nbandonod by l«'c ^ in-ntterf. returned 

bJnt* lUmchundur Wnugh. who had been so ^ taken. 

'o the residency and ivportoil that all t „ |,e mw reason to 

'Vhen a this c, Let was sent t. „f „„ly .cab 

’'“'{''vl that Home deception wa-s intended , nm •» ^\flor tnkiiig tkorasy-v 

i»g adetaohmenl, lie rvv,Iv„I to advanev Inswimlo l.m. 

111 . 
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A 1 ) 1S17. sion of tlih ty-six guns in IIjc nmMinl south of tlio city, ami leaving Colonel 
Scott vith a Inignde to take charge of tliein, ho was proceeding south-east' 
TreKiH.r 7 of towaids tlic Sakoo Dureo Gardens, whore ho knew that there were several 
Arastnar. battcncs, wlicu a heavy cannonade suddenly opened on his front and right 
«nar w. trcaclicrous attack could bo overcome, battery after battery 

behoved to bo carried, and many lives were lost Ultimately the whole of the 
artilleiy, ninounting to 8evonty*five pieces of ordnance, and the JIalimtta cunp, 
with all its equipage, including fort 3 ' elephants," were cajitured. 

Ihc above treacherous cannonade, and the conilict following upon it, do not 
appear to have been at all sanctioned b^' tho rajah. Indeed, the subsequent 


proceedings made it plain that the bhime rested chiefly with the Arabs, who, 
determined to make the l»est bargain the}* could for thcmselv'cs, expected to 
gain their object b}* showing how much mischief the}' were capable of pro 
ducing. Accordingly, uniting with another body of mcrctmaries from Hindoo 
Stan, so Its to muster nearly 5000 men. they retired into tho city on the captun 
of the guns and the camp, gained possession of tho fort, which was of consider 
able slicugth, and contained the rajah's palace and other important public build- 
^th7fo^f^ declared their determination to defend themselves to extremity.' 

SigixwT. any attempt forcibly to dislodge them must have laid the cityin ruins, it was 
deemed advisable to ende.avour to bring them to terms. Tliey were offered a 
safe conduct to the Nagpoor frontier, and must have been understood to have 
accepted of the offer, since, in the course of tho negotiation, they i-eceived all 
their arrears of pay. This prera,ature compliance with their demands appears 
to have convinced them that it would be possible to obtain etm better terms, 
and they again aimormced their determination to hold out Tliere was thus 
no longer any alternative, and the siege of the fort ™ commenced. The 
means were ve.y inadeqnate. for thehesiegere had no battering train, and were 
ohhged mamly to depend for breaching on such of the eaptnred guns ns seemed 
° 1 Tl.e effect produced was not great, hit the westem 

matenally mjured as to justify au assault The assailants had been too san- 
it was found to he eompletely commanded 
T '■ "P “• "■»"ierous L rendering 

SS- ever wholly “ he di'-P'-'yed was not hov>- 

later overtake them, became MmidateT^driff “dT “ 

march out with their famiUes, haKram n • T ’’f 

terms being granted, the fort “<> arms TbC’^ 

. Therev^oft it ft tpM C n'^TT ‘7, 
hostmty in otl.er parts of Nagpoor ThL ‘“’’“"''‘i V manifestations ol 
ance in the eastern fart of th^^y „f Nmh 

y Neibudda and m Gundwnna, tlia^ 
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several small British detachments deemed it prudent to retire to the west and n >su. 
concentrate at.Hoshimgahad, where they united on the £0th of December. 
MeanwMe Colonel Haidyman, holding a defensive position in Kewa, hndMM,^, 
received ordera from the goTernor-geneml to march immediately to the Ner- 
hmlda, and there be guided by the advices lie might receive from Mr. Jenkms. 

In accordance with these ordera he pushed forward at the head of a regiment 
of native cavahy, and a regiment of European infantry, with four guns, and 
arrived on the lOtb of December at Jubulpoor. Hcre.tbe Mabratta governor 
'vas wmting to give him battle with a body of 1000 horse and 2000 foot. They 
were strongly posted between a rocky eminence on the right, and a large tar ' 
witli Jitbulpoor on the left. Colonel Hardymitn after a short cannonade 
charged the enemy's left, broke it, and then foUowing irp bis advantage corn- 
plctely cleared the field, inflicting a severe loss on the fugitives Hrs tbrea 
cned borrrbardment of the town and fort was spared by the .speedy siuTender 
at loth, and be was coalinuing bis course sorrtbwatd, when an rntimatron Irom 
Mr. Jenkins that his services were no longer recurred, pennrtted hrm to return 


and establLsli his head-quarters at Jubolpoor. . , i -i „„lv 

The hostmties throughout Nagpoor being thus happily terminated, it qny 
remained to settle the future relations with the rajah. To a certain estent 
‘liese b,id been already defined by the propositions which the resident bad an - 
milted to him, and on the faith of which he claimed to have siivreliderod In 
at'ict truth he had not done so, for the time aUowcd had expired before he mde 
to the residency, and the troops had not been disbanded, nor the whole artil erj 
"iitained, until a battle had been fought Still, as the rajah's snrTendcr had 
W received without remark, and his subsequent conduct had been aatrsfactory, 
Is depose him .and assume the government would scarcely have lecn recon 
rilablc witlr good faith; Mr. Jenkins had therefore, on hrs own rcspoms.h.l.t 3 , 
prepared the draft of a treaty, by wl.icb the rajah, whilo pemntted to ocenpj 
tile mrismtd, was to make large cessions of temlory. and sn mi 

“Itrol la regard to every branch of bis administration, mteW as well 

«lemab On the fid of January, 1818, befom this treaty 

arranged, the instructions of the govcmor-genoml. which h.a c ^ 

“me time before, but detrined owing to tlio troubled 

■mv.h They di'fi-cred very decidedly from .ho --0.10.110.. the 

proposal" to net. Any reconciliation niHi ' I' of Iln"ojoo 

forUdflcn. ami the nyahaliip to be confom-d on a „ ^ sck-ctimi 

Wionsia by a daiighti. A, he was n rjrem ■^^"t. f.w l.n.i.h'd .0 

'^asto conduct the government Fielin„ folloircd out his original 

k-ivc f,d, cTect to tiiese hislnicli-ms, 

propasalu, and entcrwl into n treaty, but engaged 

“I'probation, by Avliicli Aivi S.ihib re^imin ih « throw oiM'n all the fortn 

‘I foven. by a native ministry of I’"'-'' 
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AD. ISIS, of tlio country to tlio discretionary introduction of British garrisons, bc.sides 
■ giving up tlio Sectahaldeo Hilh and n portion of adjacent ground in perpetuity 
i!ir.n™. for the erection of fortro-Hsca and n b.aauir; to pay all ntrears of subsidy; to reside 
in Nng|) 0 or under British protection ; and to cdlo territories yielding revenue to • 
the amount of twenly-four lacs for Uic payment of the fiibsidiarj- force. 
Tills treaty, whicb reduceil the rajnli to a mere pageant, sufliciently met the 
views of t\ie governor- general, mid was accordingly confinned by him. Indeed, 
the plan of appointing Ilagojco Blionsla'a grandson rajah could not have been 
carried out, ns the boy, then about ten years of ago, together svith his father 
Goojn Apa, had, previous to Colonel Doveton's arriml, been forcibly sent off 
to the strong fort of Chanda. The neu* arrangement proved short-lived, but 
before proceeding with tlio dclails, it will bo proper to turn aside, and trace the 


events which were taking place in other quarters. 

Rtataof The court of Holkar, during the insanity, and still more after the death of 

UMkA** Jeswimt Row, wn.s distracted by numerous unprincipled ‘factions, which made 
it impossible that any regular and consistent policy could be pursued. Toolas®0 
Bace, who from being a public singer had become Jeswunt Row's favourite 
mistress, and acquired a complete ascendency over biro, was able after his death 
to secure the succession to a boy of the name of ilullmr Row. Ho was the 
son of Jeswunt Row, and as she, having no son of bet own, had adopted him, 
she continued in possession of the regency. Pos.sessed of great personal attrac- 
tions, engaging manners, and no mean talents, she might have made her 
position secure, had she not escited geneVal disgust and contempt by her pro- 
fligacy; and provoked hatred by ber vindictiveness 'and cruelty. With her 
dewan Gunput Row she carried on a crirainal intercourse, which those who 
could easily have overlooked its immorality and shamelessness were notslo’^ 
in turning to account for political purposes, and cabals among tlie cliiels, and 
Resoncy TQutinies among the troops, were of constant occurrence. At first the policy sh® 
°Bn*e pursued was accordant with tliat of her principal leaders, and she listened 
readily to the propose of a new klahraita confederacy, by which the British 
influence was to be overthrown. Her advisers, however, beint' doubtful of its 
success, were careful not finally to commit themselves, and sent an envoy to th® 
resident at Delhi to assure him of the fnendly dispositions of the reo-ent. 
treaty similar to that which bad Been concluded with Scindia was accoidii^ly 
proposed. By this time it had almost become a necessity with Toolasee Ba®® 
and her paramour, who had at last become convinced that without British 
protection it would be impossible for them longer to make head against 
disaffected chiefs and a mutinous army. Those opposed to her and to British 
interests, no sooner saw the course -which the negotiation was taking, than they 
determined at all hazards to prevent it On the raoming of the 20th Decemher. 
1817, the young llulhar Row, being enticed from an outer tent where he wa3 
playing, was carried off. At the same instant a guard was placed over Toolasee 



v^xR 'wrnr holkae. 
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Eaee. She suspected the Me intended for her. and tried to anticipate it by 
refusing all sustenance. Her guards rrere too impatient to wait for so tardy a 
death, and hastened off with her in her paJanquiQ to the banks of the Seepra, 
■n’here tliey cut off her head and threw her body into the stream. ^ ^ 

The party opposed to the British having now the whole power in their 
liands. lost no time in showing the use which they meant to make of ik 7 
preparing to encounter the British divisions under Sir John Malcolm and bir 
Thomas Hislop,’ which, -ivith a view to farther- the negotiation with Toolasee 
Base, had. after forming a junction and halting two daj's at Oojem, advanced 
on the 14th of December towards the camp of Holkar. On approaching 
ilahidpooroa the 21st of December, Sir Thomas Hislop, who was marc ^ 
along the right bank of the Seepra, discovered the enemy drawn up in 



‘>1= opposite bank, as if for the p^trpose of 

practicable ford in tlie vicinity. Their right was protected J P 
•0.1 their left hy a slight bend of the river and ^ f f,,.™;; 

Poailion might have been turned by making a considerah e < • . , ^ 

British comLndcr determined to lake the shortest r^ad. and ^ 

rauch difficnlty in forcing the pass.age Ko ll IHTc 

ond begun to emerge from tbe cover of the oannona.lo from 

Of the hank, than they were recenetl ^ fmnL Ad%-ancing 'rith 

n double rango of batteries monntins seventy >«. inimfxliately 

unflincbing steadiness in the face of this Alnlcolm attacke.1 the 

and the first and light bngadcs f . pri^ide alLacketl the 

fuotnya left, wlule the cavalry, .snpportcl bv the ^ ^ 

^k'ht Both hanks gave ^^'ay, hut the ^ " ^,.nw tn-neral. and ll>o puisnit 
"h'vlwl round and di«l'cr«eil it Tlio in i:|jle<I and woundtsl 

''■M conlinnwl till light faile<l Tl»o <* <terioii«, nmounting to 77S. 

"a, cMheaUal at POOT; that of the Ita.ish was al-o -cn 
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A ^ Young Ilolknr, wlio wis present at t!ie battle of Ifulndpoor peated on an 

elepliant, is said to have shed team on seeing liia troops defeated. After the 
«*ihi™tkar. earned to Alloto mul’plnced under the giiardhuiship of Kesaria 

Baoe, his mother, as regent, who nppointc<l Tantia Jog ns lier <Iewan. Kotwith- 
standing the defeat pome of Holknrs troops still kept the field, and a division 
xuider Sir John Malcolm was sent to dispei'se them, ireanwhile it became 
apparent that the stru^lo was hopeless, and overtures were made for peace 
Ilie negotiation was quickencd*hy Uie concentn\tion of the anny of the Deccan, 
and the junction of Sir Williajn Kcir from Qiijcrat, and on tlic Gtli of Janunt)'. 
1818, n definitive treaty rvaa concluded. It confinned Ameer Kiian in the 
territories guaranteed to him by the Britisli— ceded to Znlim Sing Haj, Eana of 
Kotali, in iiroperty, certain district avidch ho lield from Holkar only on lease- 
renounced all right to lands rrithin and nortli of the Boonda Hills — and coded 
all claims to territory or revenno within and sontii of tlie Salpoom range, 
togetlier witli ail claims of tribute on the Bnjpoot prince-a Tlie territories ot 
Holkar were guaranteed in their integrity as now curtailed, free from all claims 
of any kind on the p.art of tlie Peisliw-a, iind the subsidiary force was to 'he 
kept up at the Company’s expense, bat a contingent fixed at 8000 horse was 
to be niaiutained b,' Holkar in a state of complete efficiency, so ns to he ready 
at all times to co-operate avitli the British troops. It is scarcely necessary to 
observe that tliese stipulations deprived Holkar, wliose fiither had recently 
contended with the British government for supremacy, of real sovereignty, and 
reduced him, like all the other native powere with whom snbsidiarj- alliances 

had been formed, to a state of vassalage. . ■ 


The sudden insurrections at Poonah and Nagpoor had necessarfiy interfered 
, to some extent with the operations against the predatory hordes, and an enemy 
still more formidable than the Jhalirattas had, shortly after the oonchislon of 
the treaty with Somdia, made fearfut havoc in the centre division of the grand 
^ 000 ^ r; "f ■“hi^orial. had hitherto 

“ ‘h ‘he middle of I81V it began to assume the form of a most 

estructive epidemic Commencing in the eastern districts of Benoal it pro- 
hroi,A"ft of the Ganges, crossed it near Gharipoor, aJd pasSng 

thrmigh Kewa, made rts appearance in the centre division in the bevtainj 

deemed ifc necessary' to guard a-ainst nr. ' ^ ^ governor-general 

de.ath, bv vroxidiJ thJ- ^ consequences of his o%yn possible 

t’*', uy providing that, in order to conceal it bnfl. A.ra x , » 

enemy, he should ho buried secretly in his tent 

^ In one week fighting men 
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mi 8000 Movers perished. Death, and the desertions produced by terror, 

^ere depopulating the camp, vrhen. it "was resolved to try the effect of a change 
of locality. The army accordingly moved south-east from the Sindh _ Etitiim of 
the Betwa, and crossing it. encamped on its dry and lofty banks at 
Aether owing to tbe change of ate, or because it Iiad already exhanste i 
Tinileace, the disease disappeared, and the centre division 'cvas able agam to 
resume active operatioirs. 

The Pindarees. aware of the offensive operations about to be made ag^st 
them, cantoned, for the rains of 1817, in three durra.s or encampments. , 
aader Cbeetoo, was situated near Ashta on the Parbutee, about orty m es 
south west of Bhopaul; another, under Kureem Khan, due north of t^s to^ 
nw Bairsep.; and the tliirtl, under Wasil Mahomed, who by the ea 
brother Dost Mahomed had succeeded to the sole command, near arspoor, 
thirty-Eve miles west of Saugur. The enmity between Cheetoo and Kureem 
Khan was so rancorous as to prevent them from concerting any common co 
of action; and the native princes most disposed to favour them were so ‘ 
the consequences, that they confined themselves to genera p. _ 

^ill, without even promising protection to their fiimilies an . . 

'l^rees had thus been threwn entirely on their own r^urres 

olo«i lic->uwhUe, Genena Slai^hall. command,.^ the '<1 
theraain nrmy, had moved from C.dlinger and advanced south-\ve»t ' 

fto Sonar, rvUeh waa reached on the 2SU. of October. Dnrmg mme^" 

■'Va.sil Mahomed suddenly quitted Garspoor, and penetrating a pa^ 
wtd of General ilanrhall's ronte, made hU appearance in 
ahlch ho sacceeded in plundering before the approacli of an ' ^ 
compelled him to retire General Marshall, cont.nu.ng hrs “ 

%w, to the caat of Sarrgrrr. on tire Sth of .Novernher and o^ned^a com^^ 
waairatioa with Colonel Adams at Hobhungahad. The ;• 

"■o^areat, was to oblige VasU JLahomed Id decamp from ^ 

'■a^tea westward. Sir John .Malcolm had previondy ^ 'fZ 

"ftho .Verhaddat General Donhin wa, “-‘j If ^ 

Bfatid Qnny m a south-west direction to ^ taken up a iiosition 

»n'l tire governor general, with the centre er erv ,U'-t 

'hich prevented a^ escape to the north or eaal. so that then rv.-u, er .. I 

of Boon seeing the Pin.larvcs completely endanoen'd hy a n-trograde 

The cveeution of thia plan avas irtomen ■ ” conimcnccment of 

'aavcmenl of Sir Tl.omaa Ilislop. „.at then- the chief 

hoatililiej at Poonah, hastened off ‘'''the' IX.o.aa aniiy. under 

'l^"t.a rl,ay, leaving only the third and Wh^ne;™’ “f*'- 

^ir Jolit^ Malcolm and Colonel Adam' *'■ ^ trt>.»radi‘ movement by im onler 
8Ir Tliomaa llidoj. wai stoppo-l in hi' re ^ ja^tifica. 

fn..a the g^vcmor-gencrub who. U-licvnig. 
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0 itiT. tliat lie hail olhennse wifticioiitly pmvjilefl ngaiiisL tliu Pnonah liostilUics, 
iMijoItictl him to return ami mlhere to the original pliin of winp-algn. Forinii- 
Tiie nlcly, the Pimlarcas hml failwl to tirufil liv liin tihsence, nnJ hv the united 

rrtn-t operations of Genoml Marshall, Sir John JIalcolm, am! Colonel AdaiiH, were 

(i^Xr driven entirely from tlieir umil hnunbi, Knreein KImn mnl Wn-sil JInlioined. 
niter uniting nenr Scronge, retiring logctlier in n northerly direction towmrdr 
Gwalior, while Chectoo moved westward torvard. Ilolkar's army, wliich had 
now taken the field. 


The governor-general, when ho leaninl the innveincnt of the Pindnrees nj) 0 n 
Gwalior, avaa at Kricli, to which the cholera had driven him for change of site, 
and detennined jminediateli- to retmee his ateps to the Sindh. On arriving at 
tlio Snnareo ford, williln twenty-eight niile-s SSK of Grvalior, Jie sent the 
advanced guard under Colonel Plnl|)ot ncroas the river. This movement, hy 
cutting oil tho communication of the Pindnrees witli Gwalior, reduced them to 
tile necessity of cndc.svouring to force a pass.sge.in mmo otlier direction, and at 
the s.srao timo convinced Seindia that, humiliating timugh tlio treaty 'ras 
wliich lie had recently' been compelled to sign, his only asfety consisted in 
adlicring to its terms, and performing Ida part of tliem witli more alacrity than 
"■.'S.‘Sr manifesteih For a short timo tlic Pindnrees linltcd in consterna- 

tion at a considomUo distance to tho eoutli-we-st. nmong tlio jungles and broken 
ground in tlie vicinity of Shahnlmtl. To ndvTuico upon Gwalior svns now 
impoMihloi to letraee tlieir steps sonUnvnrd was equally imiwsslble, as General 
JIarshall and Colonel Adams had seised the points from wldcli it svould he easy 
to intercept them. The pmcticabic openings still remaining seemed to he hy 
the Clmmhnl into Jejqioor, or by Iliiiastee into Kotali. Tlie latter was selected, 
probably heaiuse Zalim Sing, the najraii.s, liad long been one of their greatest 
supporters. Now, liowever, his policy lind undergone a cl.anoo, and lie deemed 
It necessary to give the Britisl. a pmof of the sincerity with wliich he had 
entered into the recent alliance with them, by oeenpying aU pa^es by whid. 

awIvTlh V • and they succeeded in Lring 

ut II I, I n ^ ™ “"'y “f d'-tionT On the 

Llld tlfaHJI "“f tad been following on their track, ' 

tZ hI I T “'‘*y»'''.ort distance beyond the pas, which 

.sv, 1 -nr M TIT T- , laued, but the Pmdareea, headed by Kureem Khan 

andWasil Mahomed, only escsi.n«.1 ^ -tvureem ivu 

other haoosoo T .u ^ oscaped hy Hirowing away then- loads of grain and 

£ z:.r. ~;-= 
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captured and all his state elephants, standards, and other insignia. The main -c n, isis 
Wv of the two durras helng still six miles distant, had time alter hearing ot 
the surprise to brnn their tents and bagg.rge before dispersing. The greater 
part of the fugitives were aflerwai'ds cut up by tlie diilerent detachments 
which laid been closing .around them, or mmdered bv' the villagers in i-etaliation 
«f the cruelties whieh they had so often suffered at their hands. The two 
leaders, taking with them nearly 4000 men all well mounted, hastened off to 
*h« south, and managed to pass to the left of Colonel Adams’ division, while he 
was niahceuvring on the right bank of the P.»rbutee. 

The only formidable body of Pmd.arees now e-visUng was the dnrra headed 
hf Cheeloo, who had retired into Mewar or Odei-poor. Sir John Malcolm,' 
who had arrived at TuUain on the 26tb of Xovember, had determined to lose 


»» lime in following upon Ms li-ack. AVith this mew he had proceeded by ^ 
SarnagiMor to Ague, when the hosUIe dispositions manifested by the camp of 
Bolkar induced him to fall back upon Oojein. in order to form a junction there 
with Sit Tliomas Hislop. The Pindarees had in the me.antime been permitted 
•w enaimp dose to Holkar’s army, and in consequence a body of bis followers, 

“S w-ell as of those of Kureem Khan and Wasil Mahomed, actually took part 
with it in the battle of Mabidpoor, Cheetoo h'unself bowever did not long 
''■min in the vicinity, hut moved to the country on the west bank, and near 
*he sources of the -Chumbuh He did not bowever remain long here, and 
'““oved north along with the other Pindaree leaders, and the remnants of 
^■'i' durras still kept together, to Jamid, where a chief of the name of jMwnnt 
™w Bhao, nominally deiiendcnt on Scimlim but disposed to act as his own 
““ter, had offered them an asylum. In thU direction therefore T.anous British n»r^ 
d'lachmenls proceeded, .and Jeswimt Bow Bhao was .so £ir intimidated th.at he 
fwrelled the Pindaree leaders to remove ivilh' their foUowers frem hm ne.gh- 
“"'■ood. T|,ey peoceoded at first northwarfs to CMUoor and then separated: 

O'Wtoo moving towards the frontiere of Gujenit, and Kureem Khan and Maml 
Mahomed tow.ard8 Malwah. After various doublings, and the endurance o 
Prat liardship, partly fram the uuproduclivcncss of the countr>- .an pa 3 
the hostUity of tl.e Bhecis and other mountaineers, the inam bra y o 
praloo’s followers, finding the passes towards Cujerat too well gaar 

wave any ...eai, eadeai-onred . hast remu^, to re^ n 

‘>«a'origi,„d haualsin the upper v.alley of the a^<w>'n■Wm TaMng a emu. 

route, so a, to avoid the imrions Bri.bb demehaienhs 
0»”eho.le, about fifty-five miles east of Indore, and on the 

■SIS. ascended the pas, of Kaaoile, which brougl.t lam w ^ , 

?'l'h.dia Here a'lirithh detachment was 

'aiaiedmlely set out in pursmt, and , assanUci some of 

■"Sht set in, complelely dispersed it .^^^tring about Malwab. 

hw TOiltenal fiilloweis, and conturae.1 for some ti - 

'^■<'1. in. 
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A 1 X 1 S 15 . At Kst lie took tlic le'ioUition of endeavouring to innke terms with the Unti?^i 
government, and with this view suddenly made hi.s nppcarancc in the camp of 
ilic Naboh of Lhopaul. to rciiucst his intercession. The pnipos-nl he made was 

riTr^'*' to enter the Ilritiali service willi nbody of followers, and to receive a jagUire 
for their maintenance. Ueing oflcrcil nothing more than pardon for the past, 
and a provision for the future in some part of Ilindoostan, he again set of!) 
made his way into Candeisli and tho Deccan, and shared the fortunes of some 
of tho disorganbed hands which had belonged to the Pcishwa. At a kter 
period he endeavoured to profit hy renewed troubles in Perar, where we fiha 
again meet with him. 

■ The dunws of Kureem Klian and AVnsil Slahomed had entered Mnlwab m 
three parlies. The largest of the three, headed by Kamdar Khan, Kureem 
Kliana neplicw, after pa-sslng round the cainp of Sir Thoma-s Hislop at Jlundi 
itauomai. gQQp^ crossed tlio CliumUul, and moved eastward to Kotree, a saUage on the 
banks of tho Kalcc ShuHi. Here they bivouacked on the 1 2th of Janu-arj*, ISi®- 
and had no idea of any immediate danger, wlicn Colonel Adams detached a 
body of native cavalry under Major Clarke to beat up their quartent Having 
arrived before daylight of tho 13th, and found them either so lulled into secu- 
rity, or worn but by fatigue, that they were totally nncon.scious of his approach, 
he determined to make more sure of succes-s hy waiting till the dawn, and m 
the meantime so disposing hb regiment in two bands, that while one made the 
attack, tho other w.a8 waiting to intercept tho fugitives at the point by 'n’hich 
it was foreseen that on the first alarm they would attempt to make their escape* 
The stratagem completely succeeded, and of the whole body% estimated at JS00» 
not more than a tliird escaped. Tlie other two parties were chased from place 
to place without intermission during nine days, and arrived on the confines of 
Bhopaul in a state bordering on' despau*. As the position of the PindarefiS had 
become absolutely hopeless, it was presumed that they would now be ready fo*" 
■unqualified submission, and accordingly intimation was conveyed to them 
through the Nabob of Bhopaul, that if they threw tliemselves on the mercy of 
the British government the chiefs would he provided for in some districts remote 
from their old haunts, and the lives of their followers would be spared. Namdar 
Khan at once availed himself of thb intimation, and was allowed to settle 
in Bhopaul, the nabob becoming responsible for liLs good behaviour. IVaril 
Mahomed sottght refuge in Gwalior, and remained for a time concealed m 
Scindia’s camp. The resident on ascertaining the fact, called upon Scindia to 
apprehend him He refused as a point of honour to do so, and wished the 
resident to undertake the ungrateful task, but was ultimately compelled to 
execute it, the governor-general inasting not only that he should do it himself 
but do it in broad day, in order that aU India might see that an enemy of the 
British government could nowhere find an asylum 

Kureem Khan, instead of accompanying bis durm into ilalwah, had i emflhied 
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at Jawud, under the covert protection of Jeiwunt Kow Bhao. Thi^ chief Tras 

in cha^e of one division of Scindia’s troops, TrWch, in terms of the r 

to co-operate af»ainst the Pindarees, under the immediate dii'ection o n is 
officm. Captain Caulfield, sent to Jaavud for that purpose, was received with 
the greatest external deference, hut soon discovered that Jeswunt 
^ much more disposed to co-operate vrith the Pindarees than a^ms > 
and still continued to harbour several of their leaders whom he had ostensiU y 
•Ihmksed. Tlie governor-general was so indignant at this douhle-deahng that 
«a tlie 24th of Jamian-, ISIS, he despatched iustnict.ons to proceed ag^ns 
fa™i Horr Bhao as a public enemy. ' Before these tetruehons arnr^. 

General Brown, hy whose detachment they were to I'u'e een - 

Mtidpated them. Captain Caulfield, after in vain demanding t e s 
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- oariwanM rimlatee.s, evitlulrew the -Ml. of J. ■ .■ 

""P- Tlie voo- next clay a squadron of caraliy, sent 1^ tl g „,„„t to 

» pass l.y which it was understood that the harboured Pin . p 

from Jawud, was fired ..pon l.tU from th.s 
Ghao’s camp Tliis overt act of liMliIity le on tiie enemy’s 

whole British lino w.as immediateiy oidere. on o 

ftwlx •n.ey were all foreoi will, scarcely any ^ Bow Bhao 

after blowing open ticc g..c by n "^X'^omlantx and .be , daces 
'^I^n.ythen«tn(^.«iofln^hoi^cAritli onl> a o.lc-vi>oor rctomc-l to the 
ftnd lUstricU which he had rocentlv r^tored Kunmincr. 

Itina. now n llritidi oily. 1ml n-'anletl a-i mm of t!ie 

•‘ittoUtl thirty-fivo niilcs <» who "W' conrcalf'l in Jftwiid 

»tR.ng,vqt hHhforti in Indi.-u a;fiic»dt\* in getting off on ftv.t 

^h.:n it was f-lonnefi. succeo'h'^l ^ iuncles nnd idler various a.lvtn- 

..n. lime ho Iiv.l in the naghlK-nnng Jim.*-. 
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A 11 isi\ Uircs Mil'mittcil to tiW fate by siirrenclering to Sir Jolin Jrnloolm oti tlic 1 (tli i>f 
Fobnmry. Ho wns finnlly settled with liU fnmily in the Gonickpoor dMriet, 
not for from the frontiers of Kcpaid, on ti iiropcrly whieli yielded about £IW0 
iMal'rT' n year, and spont the rest of his lifu ns n pciicenble and industrious fanner. 
Wnsil Jlidiomctl, placcxl under jnirvelllanco nt Ghn/.ipoor, on tiic Ganges, 
tUirtydivc miles north-east of Betmres, could not bo rcconcile<l to his lot, and 
after an inofToctual endeavour to escape, poisoned himself. The Pindaree war, 
tiiongii Checloo was still at large, wight now be considcre<l tenninated 
Another war, rather more Worthy of llie name, hiijco the onco fonnidabli. 
Pciahwa was tlio enemy to he encountere<l, was about the same time brought 
to a conclusion. Tlic reinaining details must now bo given. 
c.flxtinn«.i The Peishwa, after his defeat nt Poonah, on the ICth of November, ISHt 
fled southward pursued by General Smitli. Jt was tbought that ho inlendwl 
to slmt himself up in one of Ins lull-forts to abide a siege. He had a verj 
difTerent object in view. Probably from having penetrated the govcnior- 
general's intention of .supplanting his autliority b\’ that of the rajah, who 
long been kept as a mere pageant in the hill-fort of WiLsota, fifteen miles north- 
west of Sattarah, ho had sent forward a party to cany him off ivith his famiO- 
Tins object ha\ing been accomplishcil, Bajoc Kow, now possessed of tho jiorsons 
of those whoso legal tUlo being lictlor than his own might have become form** 
dablo rival claimants, turned castwanl to Pimdcrpoor. General Smlthj after 
providing for the occupation of Poonah, commcnccsl Ids pxtrsuit, and on the 
29tli of November force<l the Salpa Pass, leading to the table-land In which the 
ICistna lias its source He had not proceetlcd thus far xmdistutbed, for Goklft- 
with oOOO of the Peishwa'a best horac, kept hovering on Ids line of roarcli, readj 
to seiie any advantage ttiat might offer. Bajee Row managed in the meantime 
to keep two long marches in advance, and on leaving Pniulerpoor on the Cth of 
December, succeeded by getting round the pursuing force in adxtineiiig rapidly 
to the noi-th-west Passing about roidwny between »3eroor and Poonah, he eon- 
tinned his flight northward to Wattoor, on the road to Nassilc, and received a 
considerable addition to his force by the junction of Ids old favouiite, Trim- 
bxikjee DaingVia Nassik now seemed to be his object. If it was, he had lo«t 
the opportunity by loitering at Wattoor, fovGeneral Smith, who, in continuinS 
the pursuit, took a route con^derably to the east, had ad\-aneed so far that on 
the 2Gth of December, when the Peishwa was still at Wattooi-, he was to the 
north-east of him, and moving in a line by which his further progress by the 
Nassik road would be inevitably intercepted. The Peishwa accordingly, after 
making a march to the north of Wattoor, returned to it, and on the 2Sth 
December liastened southward on the direct road to Poonah. 

The advance of the Peishwa in the direction of Poonah naturally created 
alarm, and Colonel Burt, the officer in command, having no doubt that an 
attack wa.s meditated, judged it necessaiy to solicit the reinforcement of a 
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latlaliou from Seroor, Captain Stannlou of the Bombay eatahlishment was 
accon^gly deliiclied at six in the evening of the olst Decern er, n 
lattaUon of the 1st regiment of Bombay native infantry, COO strong, ven } - 

European artiller3iaen under Lieutenant Chisholm of the Ala ^ 

about oOO auxiliary horse under Lieutenant Swanston. At ten in e o 

of Xew-year’s Bay, ISIS, Captain Staunton, on reaching the lei^i 
Korigaon, perceived fhe plain below covered with the Peishwa’s army, estaate 
>t 20,000 horse and 8000 foot, a large proportion Arahs, and t lere ore p 
to the ordiaaiy native Indian infantry. He immeoha Py 

possession of the village, under cover of uluch, as 
a 'vaU. and rendered inaccessible to cavalrj' on the smith y m 
Eeema, he might be able to maintain himself, at least ® ‘ forward 

The enemy, aware of his design, eiide.avonred to fimstiate it hy pi ‘ = 

» Hv of infantry. The two p.arties arrived nearly at the same tae, and each 

"blaialng possession of part of the vilhagc a Britisl. were 

tinned without intermission from noon till sunset f..;iecl in this 

tliensaailants, and onde.avonred to dislodge the lUaU Ha^^g Mej m 
% were ehliged in turn to defend their own^ post. *';» „f 

piling fire from a smaU fort wliich they had seiwd, and 
the bouses, and at the s-ame time rushing on -mt i j. jj ^ t,vo 

«ry points of the bayonets, in the face of ‘‘idiem, 

rfinirably served gima During this protracted con ^ oaeoiinter ttio 

^riea being criiansled hy tlieir previous ““f'; = ri„rity of mimbers. 

fresh parties wliich the enemy, from an overwiicimine, p . , f , 

"rtc able from time to time to bring — "ill ril.rertreme 

or Water. Tow.anls evening tlior ^sitmn • '"O Lieutenants 

Of the eiglit officers. Lieutenant Chisholm VVingale womided, 

frattinson, Comiellaii, .md Swanston, and , ss . sc.ietantssumeon M'ylie 

mtlual only Captain Stairatoli, I'l"’!'’""'' ” 1' " l,aj faUen or been 
Wmaineii elTective. A laige proportion of le a : ' Py csualties. 

'lisaldcd. and not a few of the other soldiers. ^ L. gaccecsled in capturing 

Were sinking under f.itigiie. sU tins time le e^ tpe wounded imd 

■mo of tl,e gana, and seising a clioiiltiy n> » “O ‘ to comnicnco a 

Is-’en deposited. Tlie first use they nia e o Wingato was literall.v 

horrid bulelicn- or tl.e woiind.il stssistan Sivaiiston and 

h-wn to plrees,' and a similar file was i su.Ucn onset, an.l tl.e .....r- 

''.iinelian, wl.cn tl.e cliouUry rec^ptno- of the gn" I™* 

'frring Arabs witl.in were l.ayoncl.iI ^ re, ll.u. ndatnl l>y Cal.t.am 

noder clreamsbances still more Isstt.sli.n.. lying mortally 

n.,ir:._..Lie„te„anlTl.on.asr.llti..‘on.a.Vd ,.,o g.m was 

veimdcd. being shot tl.rongb t le mv its. 


EnF'“'“eni 
vith tbe 

re>ah»»’» 
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A D 1818 . taken, than getting np, he called to the grenadiers once more to follow him, 
and seizing a musket by the muzzle, rushed into the middle of the Arabs, 
striking them down right and lefi^ imtil a second ball through his body com- 
pletely disabled him. Lieutenant Pattinson had been nobly seconded; the 
sepoys thus led were irresistible, the gun was retaken, and the dead -Arabs 
literally lying above each other, proved how desperately it had been defended.'’ 

"Wlien the gun was recovered, the body of I^ieutenant Chisholm ^vas found 
beside it with the head cut off Captain Staunton took advantage of this 
barbarous mutilation to point it out to his men, and tell that such was the 
treatment awaiting all who should fall dearl or alive into the hands of the 
^htcTtha Some had previously begun to talk of surrender, but all now 

suhratti*. declared tbeir determination to maintain the fight to the last, and if necessaiy 
die to a man. While thus animated with new courage, they succeeded in 
obtaimng a supply of water, and were also enabled in some measure to recruit 


their strength, as the enemy, now evidently discouraged, began to relax their 
efforts, and by nine at night completely evacuated the village. When the 
morning dawned the Ifahrattas were stUl hovering around, but appeared to 
draw off in the direction of Poonah. They were in fact preparing for flight, in 
consequence of intelligenco that General Smith was approaching. Captain 
Staunton, not aware of this fact, believed that they were taking up a position 
in order to intercept his advance to Poonah, and therefore determined 'on 
retracing his steps to Seroor. As soon as it was dark he commenced his 
retreat, and without knowing the cause, was agreeably surprised to find that 
no attempt was made to molest him He liad lost of the battalion, and of the 
artUleiy, in kihed and wounded, 175 men; about a third of the auxiliary hoRO 
also were killed, wounded, and missing. Among the wounded whom he was 
able to bring along with him, was the gaUant Lieutenant Pattinson. respecting 
whom the foBowing additional paHiculam are furnished by Captain Duff:- 
Linutcnant Pattinson was a l>owerful man, being sbe feet seven inches in 
Ijight; nothing could exceed las heroic conduct on the memorable occasion 

Seroor, l„.t unfortimotely >n hi, lost momenta lie htoured under an impro^oon 
limt Ins corps had been defcate.!, ..Inch can*d him great dUtres.,." 

" OoUa'anTT ■ ^ "f Korigaon was nearly 600 Boll. 

OoUa and Tnmhnkjee D.,mglia were present directing the nttacks and llie 

were now their WLs of derating the EngHsh wi.en Ihev 

one loltalion ■■ Tl,c Itajal, of Snllaml, wL Jt 1 , ■ 

o.(«! 5 «r or rorcen fro.i the sun. the'lvll.wn 7 "" 

••o.her..i,o the EnglUh w„„M -"-I » cnnnon-Wl .tig!! i^' Inchta"”: 
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not improlxible in itself, is very charactenstic of Bajee Kow, whose coward' 

TO notorious. -WTieii the batUe rras lost, and Generd Smth s “PP™" 
tnorni, he started off for the sonth, and never halted till he readi 
of He Oatpnrba To his surprise he found part of a conntr}- whic i e e 
lo le friendly already in possession of the BriUsh. General 
Thomas ilonro), who had been sent from Madras to settle t e nc 
Comtia ceded by the treaty of Poonah in.I817, had prodnced this change b, 
collecting a few ri^nlars in addition to his oivn escort, and ‘“'“'’S 
of the disaffection of the native popnlaUon to the Jlahratta nda 
^ state of matters, and also at the 
approach of General Pritzler, who had 
joined in the pursuit, the Peishwa 
turned round and pursued his flight 
northward to the vicanity of Meeroj. 

General Pritzler was now dose upon hU 
tracV, and Gokla sustained considerable 
Inss by a smart action to which be was 
^'tonght while endeuTouring as usual 
to facilitate bis escape. Meanwhile • 

Geiieml Smith coming from the north, 

I'reTenlcd the Peishwa’s further pro- 

in that direction, and he again t < 

'leomped for the soutli. General Smith’s 
“nd Oeneral Pritzler’s <Uvisions being 

fliusbroiightinlocommumcatlon, united l)ein" sum- 

firae, nenr S,rtrarah on the 6th of a^mai.i- 

tannoj unmethately surrendered, and the mja * delennined to 

f-to w., p^Uhhed. declaring that the British 

f^talilUh the Rajah of Sattamh in an mdeiwiident ° the 

«ting„-Hh the rule of the Peishwa, by annexing i» nccompUshc^t. 

G^Ju^any. The latter object had already been m ^ jKrisc^s 

"‘nee Bajee Row. hunteil about from i>o<*t to r<»st. co 

='»ytlfmg but the ground which he hitherto chided his pur- 

The comparative ease with which pursuit, and the 

»urrs K'cmed to prove something deh- . ^ placixl at the di'p->«l 

Ivn .liviMon, of Generali Smith and Pnlz „„„;i„i„ner wiH. M' 

cfMr.F.lrl,i„,l„no,wlml..adl«napro " ^ .t ira. 

ll- ..lllement of the terntno' ;^';^;J,„.„ph.yini; .tim 

f„™ .e new >li‘‘"l-tam «■' f,„„ in tl.e »mthe™ 

and mr«t of the infantrj- in the rc'Ui i IVi*hwn with the ca\a!iy 



(f Mot*®.— 


^nd mr«t of the infantrj- in the ivid.wa with the caialn 

MabratU dhlrict^ and |,ot« artitWy. two stio-vlmnn of In 


fiad a light division, con'i--ttng of the 
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t’»ptur« pf 
M thrttu 


Conllnm**! 
IMiniilt of 
t)i« rcMii 


liiajcity'K 22,) ilragonna, ll,e 2,1 rail 7(1, rfgiijieiit, of Jin, Inn cavnlij-, 1200 
imxili.iiy liun,n, m,il 2.-|00 inrniitry. Tim fornitr Bcrvico \vm ns-ilgimd to OiTic- 
n,l Pritzlor, wlio raiililral in siiccc^ioii tlio tlrongl,ol,N „f .Siiiglnir, Viziorghur, 
mill Poorumliir. 'J'li&o ii„|»rtiint raptunn wmro fnllowcl li/tlio num-ndor of 
n minil,cr „f minor plntvi ns won ns tl,o nrmy npprnrcsl Ijoforo limn. 'J'iif 
forts in (lie Sonthern C'oncim yiclilcl with cijimrfncility to Colonel I’rotlier, 
who hnd hwii wot into it with on nnnaiucnt from Homhiiv; while General 
llonro, who Imd conipletoly occupied tin, whole muntry to "the south of the 
Jlnlirarhn, Kiiccecded without much dillioulty in reducing the forts of IS.sdnmy 
nnd Bhagulkotc. In conscpicnce of this unintcrrnpted elmin of success many 
of the principal Jlnlirntlnjaghinlnra l„a,lo their suhniission 

Ceneiul .=Smlth, to whom tho luirauit of the Peishwa had been assigned, 
rs.lindmg that he had lied enstwnni Imyond the lieema, nnd its tributary Secna, 
ns far ns Sholapoor, set out on tho 1311. of February, nnd on the lOth nrrive.1 
at Jelhspoor. Here ho le.an,ed that the r,.Lshwa was again moving west, and 
nught m nil probability Iw met with nlmut Pun,lerT,oor. A night marcli w.is 
ncoonlmgly made in that diivetion, hut it was only to learn that the Peishwa 
md once more changed his route nnd [.iwecded twenty miles north to Ashlce, 
where he was reported to he totally uneonseion, of the vicinity of a British 
force Lnconmged by this infonnation Ocner.,1 Smith, taking only the cavalry 
eieht'r«” Kwoulee, nmUt half past 

u on tr TL ■' hastily resolved 

kuonn. B L P “‘’Tf’ had just become 

> foZv d Iw „ ’ 'Th ““'J' »f his personal safety, and set off 

“pizrpri-’T i“r ““y ‘aZthi wtrennt- 

were within musket-shot the Uahratbe, Bred an 1 «■ . ' 

the number of about 300, with Gokla at tlieir'l ““d then, to 

down diagonally across the front 3 ] ^ charge by galloping 

of therthregiL„::Z!^ralZ^:wZ't ”” 

The momentary confusion thus mod orming after crossing a ravine. 

who, charging wltl. his dragoon, nlongZe^rrfZXh™'^ 

the midst of the ITahratLas and dif™. j regiment, dashed into 

attempted, and the fugitives were followed f ''""l ^'^iher resistance was 

loss of the enemy did not exceed 100 men^/” Ifhoiigh the 

important. Gokk, on whose fidelity con^gl'aTZrf "'‘‘"'F ’'"'re “ost 
^ y rage, and mditaiy talents the Peislnra 
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A 1) i!u During tlifsc tmtisnctioiis nt Nng^ioor, the Pchliwa ctmttiuimg In'* 
night. On arriving at Kopcrgaon, the pursuit, in conwincnco of General Sinitli 
turned nside to escort the llnjah of Sattamli to his new 80vcieign[)t 
seemed eo fur abated, that he ventured to ]iny a visit to Knasik, and thenpro- 
' cecded northwards to the viemitj* of Chnndoro, apparently in the hope of being 
able to pass through Candeish into MnUvnli. In this direction, however, hw further 
progress was arrested hy the first division of the nnuy of the Deccan, nhicli, 
in the beginning of llarch, had crossed the Taptee, on its return to the south. 
As he was at the aaine time threatened by General Smith from the west am 
General Dovetou from the Bonth*cast, there was only one other direction open 
to him. Tills was due cast Ho linmcdhitcdy began to follow it, and not 
wikboub the hope of being nblo in some rncasurc to retrieve Ids fortunes. 
Giinput Ilow, and otbers in llie interest of Apa Sahib, Imd laboured to convince 



View or Cuaspa 




liim that liis presence in Nagpoor would be followed by a general insurrection 
in favour of the Hahrattas, and his object therefore now wa-s to join Apa Sahib» 
whom lie expected to find at Chanda This scheme had been frustrated by the 

fruatrateil “ 

precautions oi Mr. Jenkins, who, besides arresting the rajah and Lis ministers, 
had despatched Colonel Scott with the greater part of the force then 
Nagpoor towards Chanda, and had also particularly called the attention of 
Colonel Adams to the importance of attempting the immediate reduction of 
this fortress. The consequence was that the Peishwa found himself suddenly 
stopped short in his advance, and learned that Apa Sahib, instead of waiting 
for him at Chanda, was a prisoner witlan the British residency. Tor Bom® 
days he seemed unable to decide wliat his next route should be, shifting h’® 
ground between the Wnrda and the Payn Gunga, but not venturing to aos* 
either of those rivera Meanwhile, the divisions of General Boveton a«'I 
Colonel Aelntoo leere hemming him in, nnd making escape almost impossihk- 
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Oatk 17th ot April, Colonel Adams set out from Pipalkotc, and had scarcely Ar)_^. 
marched five miles on the road to Sconce, not Cm from the junction of the Payn 
Onnga with thoM'urda, where the enemy were understood to he enrompei 
wiien he camo in sight of the vnn of tho Peisliwas nmiy, fiom General 

Deveton by the very road by ^vhich ho (Colonel Adaias) was advancing, liie 
encounter was in consequence inevitable, but the Mahrattas,^ anxi«^s on j 

^por made no resistance, and were easily thrown into confusion. 

or the ground unfortunately favoured their flight, ami they disappeared through 
tl^e jungle, lea^-ing above 1000 on the field. The British loss was only two 
mounded. Five guns, all that the Poishwa possessctl. were taken, together wi i 
three elephants and 200 camels. The elephants, knosvn to be those on which i 
treasure usually was laden, were expected to yield a rich boot> ’ ® ^ , 

Imd disappeared in the confusion except 11,000 rupees. BajeeKow 

on the first appearance of danger, mounted his hor^e and gallope o ^ \ 

Dovetou.who was only Iwclvo miles distant wben this oction was fojh , 
immediately took up the purault, and dividing his orcc^ in o ’ 

wrtianed close upon the heels ot tho Itahmtta army dnrmg Sj® 

'^ys, during which famine and fatigue did ns much esecu ion ' 

«>e sword. A tew days later, desertion left the Peishwa mth little more than 
“ tliird of the adherents who had encamped with him at Seonee 

The Peishwa, after his last discomfiture, fled soutli-west to Baie^"" “ 
affluent of the Godavery, and then turned northwards, future S'" ‘ 

Toplee and penetrate if possible into Hindoostan. Before o ^ ^ 

foriuoes some incidents which occurred in the south may 
‘he 31st Of March a force prepared for the attack of Al asotm the stm.^_ 
hold in which the Eajah of Sattaroh and his fnmdy a P 

rUely i^ested it. Though reputed one of the ^t pin- m 
eould only hnye been so before gunpowder was mvented • ' q,.j 

■mture and .art avere rendered unavaUing by the proaim y ■ 
hWa, which commanded it. Tho ‘o -Pel a 

Opened with such destructive effect, that one found within the 

surrender. Valuables to the amount of nearly three a 

place, and restored to the rajah, to whose am j , ^3° Morrison and 

^-iring a compensation Two ...e Poonah 

Hunter, who were taken fort They “were found 

hostilities, were confined in the di „ Wftached cotton, made into a form 
^■^ys Capbiin Duff, "in a dress „..iture of both ; their beards 

Ueilher European nor Indian, «t»ordma.y-l tmt 

had grown, and their appearance was, “ .gnoranre of the 


SkUanb. 


i», raay 

tbeir^ health was perfectly good. They 

uJvanee of their countrj-mem os the attack of some insurgents 


the outposts, was representi 
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^ ^ neighboui'ljood; the bursting of the shelh over their heads Tvas the first 

intimation of approaching delivcranco, and tlie most joj-ful sound that had 
reached their cars for five dreary months." To the honour of Gokla it should 
be mentioned that a letter mas found in his own liand-writing, addressed to the 
killedar, and desiring him to treat the two poor Europeanj well. ■ 

E«.nbL.i.- On the 11th of April, shortly after the fall of \Vnsota,’the Eajah of Sattaroh 


mentof the — J •'**”-* »> usuui, tile iuijuu ui 

ilr. Elphinstone the commis 


tj I — — buivruc ujf JiipimiSLUIiB tiJB 

policy of thns erecting what was virtually a new Jlalmitta 

sovereignty is very questionable Had it been what it professed to be, a real^ 
sovereignty, it might have escited expectations which it was never meant to* 
gratify, and kept aUve_ recollections which it would have been safer to suppress. 
As it was only a nominal sovereignty, the rajah continued to be as formerly, 
little better than a pageant. Captain Duff, the aifthor o^the ffistoiy of tie 
ilahrattas, was the agent selected by Mr. Elphinstone to arrange the form, or 
rather to exeroiae the powers of the newly established government: He had thns 
the best opportunity of judging of tlie result, and though he speaks with some 
reserve, his languap certainly Indicates ai unfaVourable opinion. The Eajidi 
Pertah Slew (or Sing), who was in his twenty.seventh year, was "naturuUy 
mterngent and well disposed; but bred amongst intrigue, surrounded by men of 
profligate character, and ignorant of eveiytluug except the etiquette and parade 
of a court. His whole family entertained the most extravagant ideas of their 
ZbZr'TM proportionate, so that, for a time, 

the riZts O? M Z; ''■a not duly appreciated.” Subsequently 

M W terr , TZ ‘-"V. avl.ioh bound him to 

d sub eetTo rt ■ the British govenimoot;” 

feeaZn Tf that .-tho ioootLcor.- 

aswcll fs bybi, rZZZruZrsZ^tutZr^^ 

\ territory bestowed noon the 1 . «*■ the governed.” Tlie 

" from the Syadree Mountains, ‘a ZZoftS VtIZ" “f 

Punderpoor, near tho Ni?nm'o 4 - tT »«estern GJiauts, on tho west, to 

rajali an estimated revenue of tlZ ®''^t, and yielded directly to the 

with three laesZaZT” = 

making the nggreoate revenuo or^! i “ Permanently alienatal, thus 

antiei, rating the nZmUreTml . 

Capuiin Diilfspohe so dJubtfuI^a 7d tZZri'V'Zt'''” ^ 

malcly advantage was taken of a Mure of diroet I '''‘'''=t"'3’. “"<1 that "'t'' 

»1"P, by declaring the whole to In, British territoiw'"" ““"’S'"''' 

On the 13tl, of April, General Pritrter after drivel ' 

nr, alter detaching part of his divl.-ion to 
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a^ist in tlie capture of tlie forts norfcli of Poonali, proceeded^south^vard with ad.isis. 
the remainder to place liiinself under the orders of General llonro, who, it wi 
he rememhered, had u'ith very inadequate means reduced Badamy and secure 
other important advantages. Thus reinforced, he was able to accomp 
a design which he had for some time contemplated. This was to atta ' e 
iafantiy and gnns wliich the Peialnva, in older to fecilitate his flight, had lelt 
Wiind at Sholapoor, Setting out on the 2Cth of April, l.o eroded the Beema 
»tt the 7th of May, and two days after arrived before Sholapoor, the town md 
to of which was strongly garrisoned vrith Arabs, while the mam body of the 
■Peishw.* infantry, with eleven guM of hisfleld train, was encamprf imdiw its 
tols. On the 10th, when the pettah \ras attacked and earned by es a e, 

Oencral Monro, perceiving that the enemy were moving off m small parties 
from the camp, detached General Pritzler in pursuit, with three troops o 
22(1 dragoons, and’ about 400 irrcgnlar horse. When overtaken, a few (is 
^iQ the towd, tbo enemy were inarclimg in pretty dose column. ® 

■>tmce broke and dispersed them, the gre.ater part throwing do,™ J'™! 

«.d saving themselves by flfght. Tl.e Amhs. who disdained 

mode of esea,pe, paid dearly for their courage, and fell in grea num 

‘W Uth otly, after a single days bombardment, the fort 

'rilli it the whole of the PeUhwa’s remaining artiBerj-, amiiiintmg 3 

««n gnns. During these operations the British loss in kdled 

'"■M only ninoty-seven, while that of the enemy in killed ^ 

Almost simultaneously with these successes, the fort “f ‘ 

Stronghold of the Rajah of Nagpoor, ^vas taken by Colonel Pel-hwa 

that both Generals Doveton and Smith were in hot pursuit ^be Pe 
"ill. eveo- prospect of success, he turned east and aat down " 

l>.e Ofh „t The poisoning of the wells in the line of hi, 

lo imlicato the determination of the commandant to hold on . ^ 

"'.nc the natural and aitiflolal strength of the place, .and a garn^n of u ^ 

of 3000 men, fumislied him amply with the ineans^ n uen 

mnsidcralions. Colonel Adams ciidravonrcd to ovoid tho j> „jectcl the 

offer of favoiirahle terms These, however worn no" civ 

romnianilanl, as if delcrmined to make capilu a '™ "" from a gun 

toained the messongor, but, it » nltoi coniincncvd 

Tliem w,as now therefore no altcrnatii ^^^^1 = „.,e, ahoiit sLv miles 

Chanda, .situated cjghty-hve interval with round towers 

•u circuit, and inclo'icfi by a stone '«» h *"”* Xcar its-contre stood 

of Kiifliciont size and ."itrength to c.arr> t le wan r^-ndcretl 

citadel crowning a commanding t'Cig » ju„rel,.. and In other din-c- 

dilhcnlt, on the north by a large tan ' nni Wimb. which ntnning 

hy the Eraoo and two ^Uiut 100 .ard, to 

nbiig iu c.aNtem and western f.iccs me a 
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south. Colonel Adamg took up liis position in this last direction, and 
nelected the south-east angle for the point of attack A breachmg battei^', 

t flTApfo/l OSA »•_» _ . ,1 . _ !• 


c.ic ouutu-cttBi, angle lor uie point ot attack. A breachmg batter}', 
ra.X'°' only 230 yards from this point, opened on the morning of the 19th of 

May, and before evening had made a breach which was pronounced practi- 
cable. The storm took place on the 20th, and succeeded with little loss to 
the assailants, while at least 500 of the garrison were killed. The commandant 
was among the number, and the defenders of the citadel, dispirited in conse- 
quence, forthwith abandoned IL Colonel Adams, thus snccessfirl beyond expec- 
tation, was returning to the cantonment at Hoshungabad. when the cholera 
broke out among his troops, and in a few days carried off more men than he 
had lost during the whole of tlie military operations. The scourge indeed had 
now spread over the whole country, and no part of India, from the mountains 
of Nepaul to Cape ComoriD, escaped. 

^ Some other captures, either from their own importance or accompanying 
circumstances, are desen-ing of notice. In the Concan. and in the adjacent 
country both bolow and above the Ghauts. Colonel Brother, who had been 
T Bombay, succeeded in the reduction of several 

Itugbnr 8tronghol(^ One of these, Raighur, situated among the mountains, thirty-two 
miles south-west from Poonali. was regarded by the Mahrattas ns impregnable, 
and had accordingly been selected by the Peishwas as tbe chief depository of 
Urerr treasures. In April, ,818. when Colonel Prother uppesred before it, it 

a uTcked la c 7r “d ^fended by 

rim tlS r" f 11 T"- 24th of April the pettah 

difflcfuv h ' "fterwards. morfare and howitcem beilg with gre.nt 

hi? nrtioTl r“r- commenced. A safe-condnct 

?neror.etr "--Offloers of the garrison, deter- 

o be t, r^r^frio 1 ‘o hd. and the sfells coulim. 0,1 

the Bai, she insisted on a 3 urreJ:?r A 

had,,::"?™™! “ o' “-p-v 

^uce bis mnUa.,.eslabllsl, menu The I” 


reduce bis mililarj-cslabiisl, menu TlicTtll3Tlm ‘klerminod to 

and accordingly. Sir Thomas llisloi. I ° Heccan was fimt dissolved, 

march soutlm-^;,, wUhStlktf aVe" “ I"™'” 

•Slill lo remain with Sir John Malcolm i ',^7“'“"" ‘'‘"'.I, „ l.ich was 
country ..tween the Kerhn.,,," tn.vcre„l the 

tF" - “ 

-Peu.tywas„„.lci,„tAnoh.il;!“ll^- 
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ceding tlie division advanced into tlie plain ■without any suspicion of danger. 
The first intimation of hostility was given by the firing of a roixnd s lot rora 
tlie fort A summons to surrender -was immediately sent to the comraan an , 
and he was distinctly warned that, if resistance was ofieved. he and Ins jirrison, 
as acting contrary to the orders of his own sovereign who had ce e ie p a , 
and in defiance of the British government, to which it now rightful y e on,, 
^vould he treated as rebels. The commandant refused to receive the letter con- 
taining this wamincr, but its purport was verbaUy communicated to luin. 
is tteretore to be presumed that when he determine.! to resist, and gave open 
rroot of it by commencing a fire of mnsketry which proved fatal to severa 
British soldiers, he had counted the cost, and was ready if unsuccessfu o pay 



tile penalty. The subsequent proceedings h»^^ng led to much impo 
cassion, must be given -with some detail seven and 

Tbe message to the kiUedar or commandant nns sent between seven 
'ishl in tlie morning. It intimated to him that the order r ^ ^ ^ 

render the fort was in Sir Thomas HWops prBaessron, n 1 
fit some person to esamino and recognize its warning 

wrtender migiit take place hefomnoom an .stained, and noon 

to the consequences of refusal _ ^ «> infteries which had been 

having arrived without any answer, the gamo time the 

hastily prepared against the Colonel ilncgivgor 

<^mm.ander-in-clnef instructed the depn J J would l>c received; 

Jlurray, “tliat notlung less than unwm i prorai'c whatever 

that the lives of the garrison should he j would be held jwrMDnnlly 

‘^uld 1»G given to the killedar for ns^ ^ person came out from the fort 
answerable for his acts" ■‘'^hout three oc Colonel Murray answered as 

“"d ii„iuir«l whether terms would Iw g>' 


ingUoItiT'a 

furreiiJtfr 
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* ”• ‘"■'tracl'.'il, mill nnollicr hour Iiuving cinpicil without nny niipraranco (if 

surrciiiler, the ili-tncluncnts nOcclcd for the nwmilt ii.ovcl forward. It Imil 
A».u.r hoc, I iulculcd to blow ojwn the outer gate, mid two MX-i«iuTidcrs Imd been 
earned uii for that puriiose. Jt wa.a iinuccc'smy, however, to uic them, m the 
wall of the gate had W so much injured lu to give a ready passago to the 
stoniiing part}, lliey fouud the second gate ojicn, and were lushing on to 
1 1 C tlurcl gate, wlion a nuinlter of iiiiannud persiOii‘!, n[)parently intending to 
c^ape. came out fi-oiii tlie wicket, nnd were idaced under n giianl. At the 
third nnd fuiirtli giitea the nasoilmihi met with no resistance. On amving at 
the fifth they found the wicket open, or kiw it oiienod from within, and the 
garrison, which consisted of hOO Ar.ahs, almiding lichind it .Some parley took 
place, the Arabs demanding teniis, iiud the ii,s.s,iilaiits insisting on their uncon- 
ditional simciidcr, witli oil aasiimnee that tlieir lives would ho saved, It is 
very prohahlc that the jiartics were unintelligible to each other, but Colonrl 
Murray and Major Gordon, iinderstmiding that the surrender was ncqnieseed 
1’“'’"' *’■“ avicket with a few grenadiers. No sooner had they entcriJ 
linn— from c.auses which have not been satisfactorily c.vplained, some nttribiithig. 
It to treachery, othera to nihsiinderabindiiig, nnd others to a m,sh nttenllit to 
deprive several of the Arabs of their anns-ilajor Gordon and the grenadiers 
were shot or cut down, and Colonel Murray, after being dangerously stabbed, 
TtelvI^T 1 ^ “■"''S'' ‘''“"-‘“ket, which had fortii- 

Piit evmi ina? f T' ‘"'■"■■“'t J futeed their passage, and 

put e\ er> man of tlio garrison to tlic swonL ^ 

under the massacre, though certainly much to ho lamented, was inevit-able 
hTtW eorT'’'r, P'rty. having every reason to believe 

Xuls of . ' f '’r murdered, followed the natural 

tZ lhere w a been argued 

attacldng those wboTr^'^tocil ^Xl.nirwrk 1 "'^' 1 ” 

Tietuieoai were repelliu" forca ^ ret Avithin the Avicket, only understood that thej’ 

Xr- since, Jeordin'g to ;h/d^r:nslr;:uL^r';^ 

an assault are not entitled to quarter The elsuehl f n "7 

being either jaatlBable or inevitable, need ' not be f 1 7““”' 7 
very important question still remaina Amono 7 “ ^ ® “ 

the Avicket of the third cate and w,a«a i ■=• persons who issued from 
himself This fact wfs n7 „“^r„t'’u.r ™ 

dress to distinguish him, a„d ho did not n J nothing in his 

when the as7lt was over, it wL^L7.“7 Aftorwards 

any surrender, re.il or supposed He 7 benefit of 

demi.ed,„„di„t„econrseT:Wev»irL“rd ■“ 

Wtatl rvitl, jmitice a„d°l.i,nl7 

pioceedings at TMneer Wme known in^gland they preduce.l 
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EXECUTION OF THE KILLEDAE. 


« very strong sensation. The ercecnlion of the kiHedar in particular was 
severely animatlverted upon, and not only the courts of dii’ectors and pro- 
rrietora, hat both Houses of Parliament, in passing votes of thanks to Sir 
Tlioms Hislop and the army of the Deiean, specially excepted his execution o! 
tile kUledar, as an act on which further explanation was reijuned. This 
explanation was furnished by Sir- Tliomas Hislop in a very long despatch, 
addressed to the governor-general in council, on the 10th of Septemher, 1819. 

The only part of it necessary to he quoted is his account of the evudence on 
'vliich the sentence proceeded At the investigation I attended, and was 
“a&led by your lordship’s political agent (Captain Briggs) and the adjiitant- 
6«eral (Colonel Conway), Evidence was taken in the killedar's presence, by 
which it appeared that my communication sent to him in the morning la 
l*en delivered, and understood hy him and several others in the fort; that he 
was perfectly aware of the cession of Holkar, and that it was pubUcly known ; 

he was entreated by several persons not to resist in such a cause, but that 
h« was resolved to do so till death ; Ids resistance and exposing hunself to an 
«>»lt,waa therefore regulated by his own free-will; he was sensible of his 
and had nothing to urge in Ids favour. The result of the inqui^ was the 
“"aaimous opiniou (after the witnesses had been beard, and the kiUedar ha 
asked what he had to say in his defence, to which he replied. Nothing , 
the whole of his proceedings became subject to capital pumshmeut, which 
fvery comideuation of humanity and justice urgently demanded should be 
'wflictcd OQ the snot’* 

. This verbose account is hy no means satisfactory. The fS, 

'mphralcd In the supposed treachery of the garrison at the fill ga e, 
previously surrendered or been made prisoner; nor could le e 
*Wct truth to have stood an ass.ault, as he had hrid aside hr, a^s a®' 

“ prisoner before the storming party encountered any real opposition. J 

Poiin,!,. therefore, on which the sentence admits of any plausible vmdicat.o , 

"V that hi, original resistance was rebellion, and that in ojder I'to'cn 
''Wlioa from spreading it wa, necess.ory to strike tenor Iiy 
'»'«rle. Now it i, nor to be denied that tbo killedar in 

« soveteigir to deliver up Ibe fort w-os ^ ,.a,„a.„ber tint at 

‘he "inonnt of guilt wliicli be tliu, incurml, it is noccsar.l 
“-t-rlod HoLr bimseir was merely a cblld. and ‘^e „ 

eraraent were in the bands of contending ae loiia ■ : . Tul-vsi Itoi. 

'"»n of rank, the uncle of n.,lan.m Set, tbe late I-"- b.,1 

‘wlonged to one of tbeso faction,, wbicb bad long liosse 

hilely lost it. and w.o, in bopes of being a J ^ i,..,„„lb!e The 

ix>I,oUion ii> the onl'uwrj fcns t irulknr itiu'it have bt-ciJ 

-hlrr to .,.rre.„der tbe fori, tboagb “ ‘ ibicb 1,0 wa, op.W, 

by the kUWdar as only the onlcr of the f«ct.on 
III. 
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nml it ^7ns therefore preposlcrons in the extreme for a tlilrtl party to step in 
and inflict the punishment of rebellion on a leiidor of one of tlie factions, for 
refusing to recognize and yield iinpltcU obedience to tlie ordem issued l»y 
I another. The sentence being thm unjust cannot have been politic, and hence 
tlie other ground of vindication— tlio expediency of making an example— 
hardly requires to bo dLsenssed. It may be true, ns Sir Thomas lli-slop alleges, 
that other killcdars from whom resistance might have been anticipated imme- 
diately yielded up their forts; but any advantage thus obtained must have 
been more than counterbalanced by the opinion which prevailctl among the 
native troops and people generally, that the killcdar had suffered ^n•ongfulIy. 
and that the British government, in sanctioning lijg execution, had stained 
their reputation for moderation and justice. 

■\VhUo the different divisions of the army of the Deccan had been employed 
in following on the track of the Oeeiitg Pcishwa, and reducing the pro%-iaces 
which had hitherto acknowledged bb sway, the district of Candeish had in ^ 
great measure been overIookc<l The bands of Arab mercenaries who bebngwl 
to tlio different native armies which had been broken up, had hero congre- 
gated, and as it seemed vain to expect that they would ever forget their 
militar}' habits and forn\ a peaceable and industrious population, it was deter- 
mined to offer them no belter tenns than paj-mont of any arrears that might 
be due to them, and reconveyance to their native country. As there was no 
reason to believe that they would voluntarily accept of these terms, compulsory 
measures were resorted to, and Colonel Macdowall, who had been successful 
with a detachment of the Hyderabad division in the line of hills north of the 
Godavery, was ordered to proceed for the same pui-pose into Candeisk Leaving 
Cliandore on the 13th of May ho marched nortliwaixl, and on the 15th arrived 
before Malligaum. a strong fortress situated in a circular bend of the Musan, a 
httle above its junction witl. the Girna, an affluent of the Taptea Here the 
their fetre and prepared for a determmecl 

. .. Malligaum consisted as usual of a fort and a pettah. Xlie fort in the form 

furuir.ra^rhrj^eTho'^hi^ '“f" 

■was inclosed bv a i pettah, situated on the e.astern side, 

rrhich Colonel Macdta^TSLL LX “ f ' 

™Je,uate, eousistiug of’T^re ^au^f ft “ ' 

small detail of European artillery; hut Captain Br ’ "'l" “ t , 

under Mr F]nl.in®frtT,« • v ptam Bnggs who acted as agent 

Mr. Elpluusloue. ,as m hopes of a comparatively easy capture, tom | 
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tarng estabia.ed an understading arith part of tUe gamson trough Eajab 
Madar, arho had hdd the place as jaghirdar. tUl he -a-as ™ 

AtaK aad placed under a klnd.of thraldoin. It was soon seen ”»th 
to he expected from the rajah, and that the utmost courage and scence 

VToulil scarcely suffice to insure success. n ^ oTrrn*nPpr«5 

Tl.e .utlLst having been selected as the point of 
Irohe ground at nightfall of the ISlh of May hehmd a mang „ 
hank of the river: Scarcely, however. -- “P»te7tmTi::?eteet “ad 
ugorous ^ally from the fort was made, ™ “P^aU the more serious that 
lost twenty-one men in kiUed and 'wounded— a loss ^ 

oat of the killed was Ideutenanl Davies, an officer of f ' h^ets wern 
-aandcd the engineers. Notwithstanding this interruption, two battenes we 



«‘rown up in the cou.se of the night at the ^luTuhich apFamd 

'onlmued to he made. By the 2Slh a breach had l«n ; ],.,r l.oise 

>c V practicaUe, and as rclnfomements of COO "J^he point of 

tad in tlie menntirae been received, and t’*® "”*”"*"* d.ayhrcak of the loaiinr, 

'aniag.it eva, resolved to risk an aasanll. " li.;,,. Natte.. 

'tllh, and provcil premature. The storming pa nulwork heyon.l 

•he surviving engineer offiecr, on “"'‘"0 ^o^deep as to make it ini!»s- 

tl'cditcl., found that the gam-on had do tlio verge, oas in the 

*1= .0 d^nd the glacis Ensign was shot dead AO, r 

•et of pronouncing tl.e wont - impmeli ’ • the stornnng parts 

remainLg for a short.time cap~a. » j.ack an. made on the 

aas recalle.1 Simult.ancoady wit > w nltemptisl The fonniT 

l-ltah.and an -salade of the outer wa« ^ l.,„cr an, 

was gsllantiv carricl hy Colonel Mewa . ,, Tl.,. i,i.s,lt,pi.iey of the 

a'andouisj in esmaapo-n-- ‘''e Cadom at 
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^ force and the exlinu.stion of tlio nmmumrion having made tlio continuance of 
active operations impossible. Colonel JIncdowall turned the siege into a blockade, 
and waited for reinforcemcnla Tfiese, con-sisting of a strong body of Euro- 
peans and a native battalion, with an additional train of artillery, and a supply 
of stores from tlic dep6t at Ahinednuggur, were sent off under the coniinand of 
Jlajor AVatson, and arrived on the 9th of June! 

failure of the assault and the capture of the pettah had led to a change 
'*paiJ«ion ill the plan of attack. The intention now was to can^’ it on from tlie north 
gmn, and oast. With this view tlic main body of tiio troops Crossed the river, 
mines were commenced, and a battciy* of five heavy mortars and four howitzers 
was constructed. At daybreak of the 1 1 th of June t)ie battery opened its 
and in tlic course of the day threw upwanls of 300 shells in the direction where 
the princip.al magazine was known to be situated. Tins ponsevcrance was 
ci'owned with success, ami a tremendous explosion took place, blowing about 
thirty feet of the curtain outt\'ard.s into the ditch, and killing and disabling 
many of-tbe garrison. Preparations were again about to be made for the 
assault when the Arabs anticipated them by offering to capitulate. Colonel 
Mncdowall insisted on an unconditional Burrender. The garrison did not 
decline the terms, but dreading a repetition of what had happened at Tnlneer, 
urgently requested a written assurance that their lives would be spared. This 
the colonel at once conceded, and still further to alhy their fears, engaged that 
they should be well treated. 


Ciinau 
lilusilei a* 
to tens* nf 


On this occasion a striking and rather costly illustration srns given of the 
importance of a knowledge of the native ianguagea The Maliratta 'moo^ishee, 
instructed to draw up the written engagement, used expressions wliich went far 
beyond what was intended, and instead of a promise of good treatment on uncon- 
ditional surrender, made Colonel Macdowali. engage that "whatever was most , 
advantageous for the garrison” should be done; •■that letters Blmiild be written 
concerning tbe pay; that the British goveinment should beat the expense of 
Im Zv 'i*' »■“> ‘•‘“t ‘VAiabs Bhould not want an, thing 

AbdoolK 1 ‘‘’vae intended to send them.’ 

and sUv H ^ ™ ^00 Arabs 

n vr The mistake aras first discovered by Captain Brings, 

d=e,inedt“;:::r7brg;'„“iart^^^^ 

warrant sneb treatment TJltinSv „„ H , T 

a.- — 
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Tlisrclthw^ 

•urrei)>Ur 


With that 


who might perhaps be inilnccil to make common cause witli liitn, or of taking 
refuge in the strong fortress of A-secigliur, held by Scindia’a nominal dependant^ 
Jeswunt Row Lar. Ifo had however begun to talk of surrender, and had 
despatched messengers to tender it to the residents at both Nagpoor and 
Poonah. Having on the 5th of Ma}* crossetl the Tnjitcc just below its conflii* 
once with tho Poornn, be proceeded along its right bank to Chupm, but finding 
tbb route clo.sed against him, turned suddenly north»cast, and arrived at 
Dholkote, about thirteen.miles west of Aseerglmr, Here ns be liad gained con- 
siderably in advance of General Dovelon, wbo iiad been pursuing him, ho | 
began to refresh his broken and dispirited troops. General JIalcoIni, who on 
the departure of Sir Thomas Hislop liad been loft in command of all the troops ‘ 


of the Madra.s army north of the Taptce. received this intelligence at ilhow, 
about twelve miles S.S.W. of Jndore, and immediately sent off detachments to 
occupy flio loailing points on tlie line of the NerbuiUa, nml make it impossihk 
for Bnjco Row to penetrate into Miilwali without being nttneked On the 
IGth of Stay, Aiiuiul Row Jeswiint and’ two other vakeels anived in the camp 
nt Mhow with a letter from tho Pcishwa desiring peace, and requesting that 
General ilaicolm, whom lie styled one of his best and oldest friends, would 
undertake the re-cstaljjishnicnl of a good understanding between him and tlie 
Britisli goverament. ^Uler a long conference, in wlilcli the vakeels urged the 
Peishwn’a request Hint General Malcolm would visit him in his camp, and he 
declmod, both because it might linvc nn injurious tendency by indicating undue 
solicitude for pence, and migiit interfere witli Ids direction of tl.e necestarj' 
militay operations, tlie vakeels, made aware tlint -tlieir master must prepare 
Inmself to abandon his throne and quit the Deccan," set out on the 18th of 
May on their return, accompanied by Lieutenants Low and Macdonald, General 
Aialcolm s first and second political assistants. 

' Mi" Midcoim I, .wing i-eceiveil 

imght have on rile Pe.shwaa mtentions, fonvarded instmotions to Lieutenant 

poor,":;^ Wtir .I“fe j?awr“‘‘' 

m great alarm, did not make nnv *1 ' ^he Peislnva, though non 

General Malcolm srho had' uiotJLi Mundiesir, and therefore 

evasion, crossed tLe.:rdiCre~ta:^^ 

proceed to Lis camp That offleer .c.mdi„„,n, ^ 
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Term* 

offtfro.! to 
tUa relMiwi 


tlicir attachment to hinii will meet with liberal nttontioii. Hie reprcseiihi' 
tions also in favour of Brahmim of remarkable clmracter, anti of religious 
estahlWimente founded or siipporteil by bis family, shall be treated with regard. 
0th, Tho above propositions must not only bo accepted by Bajce Bow, hut he 
must personally come into Brigiulier-gciieral Jlaleolm's camp within twenty- 
four hours of this period, or else bostilitic.s will bo recommenced, and no 
further negotiation will bo entered into with him " 

These propositions were .sent to Bajeo Row, with a message tl.at they could 
not bo altered, and that not more than twenty-four hours would be allowed for 
their accoptance. do quicken his decision. General Malcohn had recouiac to 
the rather petty device of allowing one of his svriters to give tlic s-akcels of 
the two leading llahratta chiefs still adhering to Bajeo Row a copy both of. 

■ tho letter sent and of tlie propositions submitted to him. Tlie cfl'cct, as he 
w.as told, was, that "they perused them with eagerness, and tho knowledge of 
tlie consideration meant to be given them, in the event of a settlement, 
appeared to quicken their zeal in no slight degree," Lest this should not 
prove sufficient, more active steps were taken. Tlie main body of the British 
troops began to advance towards Kliairee; further communication between the' 
,two ramps was strictly proliibitcd; and Bajeo Row was distinctly infoimed 
that If ho did not immediately accept the terms, and encamp near tlie British 
force, ho would tlirow away his last chance. At length Bajeo Row, thoroughly 
ntimidated, and seeing tliat nothing was to be gained by further ei-asiea. 

oX “ -I’ 

Tsted t "coompanied him con- 

Irabs 2000 were 

the impnideace of keeping ! , f ’'“r "" “""'r 

proportion of whom mu^ ftoa. theb Xtion t 

however, occurred till thf* Oflt t ’ 'discontented. 

They had beerhi d !l "f June whoa the Arabs demanded their arrears 
onijheea :':Lrttm:rh“C W 

only for the time of their actual nerr.- ' Bfound he offered to pay 

with some show of reason, that they w^ I^titledT°'‘' ‘“T'' 

they were hired. After a wlmU ,1 . “titled to pay from the time when 

be made, and Bajee Row in t>i ®Pe“t in discussion no an-angement could 
messages’ to the for Bis Hf.. sent contradictory 

that no movement towards him slmSld”^,”'^] prnymg , 

appearance of it would he the rigm,! 1, ° 

Eioiuid for alarm The Arabs ”^1™,?. '"'' ^l^ute ,vaa indeed good 

i-hahu.ty, had they proee^L m "" 

“ernes, not only Bajee Row liimself, hut 
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comprises all that part of the tribe who, preferring savage freedom and indol- a d isia. 
cnee to submission and industry, have continued to subsist by plunder. The 
Mm0 of Eheel. however, is no longer confined to those properly so called, but 
in consequence of intermixtures of foreign blood, and the adoption of theii 
usages and modes of life bv other classes of the community, is applied geneially 
to all the plunderers dwelling in the mountains, and on the woody hanks of 
rivers in the western parts of India During the period of non-interference, 
tlie Eheels of the plains lost the little civilization which had been commum- 
raled to them, and uniting with the wild mountaineers almost annihilated 
cultivation and commerce by their depredations; but in completing the sup- 
ptession of the predatory system successful efforts wei’e made, particulaily > 

Captain Briggs, the political agent in Candeish, and Sir John Malcolm in Ma - 
'vah. Partly by severity, hut far more by judicious measures of conciliation, a 
peat proportion of the Blieels have been reduced to order, and a Eheel militia, 
faiplined and commanded by British officers, have mode the most lawless 
districts secure both to the farmer and the traveller. 

Towards the eastern extremity, where tlie ranges attain t leir pea es 
Wgu, and separate Bengal and Orissa from Bentr, the inhabitants, m some .„„o.na 
Wpouts still more barbarous than the Bheels,- consist of various tabes, of winch 
‘iie principal are the Koles, the Khands, and the Gouda Some of them M 
agricultural, and more a pastoral life, hut a large proportion depend lor 
mbsistcnco on the wUd fruits and wild animals of their almost impenetraWo 
lincketa Their chief weapons are bows and arrows, and long knives; their only 
i'rturj- is ardent spirits, in wl.icl. they indulge to the greatest excess ; and thou 
'■•'uguinary deities, before the British government put down the nhominatio . 

"•ere ofien propitiated by human victima The Gonds, by far the most m|me- 
rous tribe, spread from the soutliem and western limits of Belial int , 

and for some distance westward along the valley of the Ner u a om 
lliom consequently were the nominal subjects of the Ilajah of ^agpoor, am 
'■ence it i, easy to understand how the ex-rajnh Apa Sahib sought and found 
““ asj-Inm among them. Uis protector was Cliam Sah, sv ho l.iul nsn 
right, of liis ucrfiew tho chief of Ilarai or 'T "■< 

■"rihority over siveml' adjacent district, had the seal 

Mahadeo Hill,, situated on tho cast of .bo m.nl loading between hagpoor 

'nnuuH Ollier Goml L-lnef-<, n't '•* tlirowii o'lt of employment 

rattn rindarco,. and Arabs, „n,iiiid bini foil little 

Bio Ml, ole nninWr ofadvoiiturcis w > i„ 2(100 or SOOO 

riiort of 20,000, and acting m parties. <• .lelscbiiieiiU Tlie M.anni 

h.i.iudi.,tclyco,„n.c,icc.Ja -rorj-^J^^^^^^^^ . , 

of tin; Vfftr tliil not mlinil of n o 
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them an opportunity of dispersing. Not tliinking liimself yet s«ure, ^ or 
Wsrase JeOTunt Bow was afraid to risk the consequences of harbouring him, 
Apa Sahib set out in the disguise of a religions mendicant to Booriianpoor, and 
after a short coneealment there, proceeded through Maiwah towards Gwalior. 
Sciudia though not indUposed was afraid to countenance him, and he found no 
nsting-pl ace°tlll he entered the Punjab, and obtained a friendly reception 
from Eunjeet Sing. At a later period the Rajah of Joudpoor, on becoming 
responsible for his conduct, was allowed to give him an asylum. A worse fate 
was resen-ed for Cheetoo On the dispersion of his followers at Aseerghur he 
tied north with his son, crossed the Iferhudda, and attempted to penetinte into 
Malwah by traversing the Vindhya Honntaios On finding the Baglee Pass 
carefuiy guarded he parted from hU son, and was not afterwards seen ahve. A 
inrty of Holkar’s cav-rlry passing from Baglee lo Kantapoor perceived a horse 
wandering alone. Having ervught it and recognised it lo be Clieetoos, they 
made a search in a neighbouring thicket notoriously infested by tigers. At 
first they found a sword, parts of a dress tom and stained with blood, some 
monev, and some recent grants which Clieetoo had obtained from the ex-Bajah 
ofXa'gpoor. and r.art of a l.uman body. There could now he little doubt that 
lie had met a death not uuhefitting the kind of life he had led, and been seized 
ly a tiger- That there migl.t lemahi no doubt of the fact tl.e amm.-d was 
traced to its den. It had just fled, leaving hehlnd.it a human head in so 
perfect a state, that when brouglit to Sir John ilalcohn s camp, it u as at once 
recognized by Clieetoo’s son, who had been made prisoner, and given up to 
liim for inlenneut. . . , 

Tlic design of Apa Sahib to seek an a-sylura in Aseerglinr having been pene- 
tratcl by the ErltUh government, Sciudia, who had engaged previous to B.e 
War to yield it up for temporary occupation, wa,s called upon to fulfil tins 
ciigagcmenL He complied with app.arent readiness, and sending onlere to 
deliver it np to Sir Jolin Malcolm, rcpaire.1 to Gwalior. Jeswimt Bow prolessei 
similar readiness, but spun out the time by evasive pleas, till Apt Sa ii 
nctimlly arrived nml gn1ne<l adinitUince ns alrca«ly inentione<l. 
and still more by firing on the troops in pursnit of Cheetoo, Jeswnnt Row m 
pliow'n that nothing Imt force could comi>el him to yield up the fort, nnil t le^ 
fore Sir John ilnlcolm nnd Geneml Dovttou were instructeil to emp t jo 
force*? at their di«jK>s.il in reducing it. They acconlingly nrrivetl in it*. % i>.iint\ 
and took up their positions. Sir John Malcolm on the north, nnd Cictien? 
Doveton on the south. . , 


A n ISIS 


Escape of 
Apa Saliib 


Fate of 
CIieetcD. 


Aaecrshar 
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A D m> to tlio irregularity of its oulUnc. not nearly so largo ns tlie«e figures 

to iudicato. Witliin the nrca wore tn-o depressions or iMsins, in 
ivn.r sufficient supply of water for tlic garri-son tlirougliout tlie year 
.r-outir. Jl,;, uilvanlage. seldom enjoyed by a liill-fort, was j 

tcrbalancofl by the nmnerom mvjiics which aflbriled cover to an 
mnkin" his aiiproachcs. Ti»e irall iticlo^in" the area wa.9 only a low 
but nothing more re<imre«b m t!>c whole jirecijuce was carefully 
on all bides to the depth of 120 feet, so ns to make access impossible < 
two points, the one on the north, and the other on the south-west 
principal task, therefore, which art had to nccompiyi was to f(^ ■ • 
avenues. Tlic one on the north, naturally the more diftiCTilt of the I. 
carried up a precipitous ravine, and was in its upper part defended by 
rampart containing four ca.«!emate3, with embrasures IS feet both ■ 
and thickness, and 190 feet in length acrov? the approaclL The 
more used avenue, after ascending from the to'ni to the lower fort wt 
surrounded by a rampart 30 feet high, and flanketl with towers, was • 
by a steep flight of stone steps traren>iug five successive gateways, 
structed of solid masonrj*. The guus placed in batter}* on the summi” 
rock, were of enormous edibro. One of them carried a ball of 350 
weight, and was believed by the natives capable of lodging it at Boorh’ 
a dbtance of fourteen miles. 

luapiar* Operations were coramenced on the 18th of March, 1810, by the ai 
the town, which was carried with little resistance, the garrison re*'*-’ 
the lower fort Batteries were immediately constructed notwi^l ' 
spirited sally, and by the 21st a procUcable breach was effected The , 
not venturing to stand an assault retired to the upper fort, but imn. 
after took advantage of the explosion of a powder magazine belonging 
of the batteries, to return and resume their fire. This however . 
silenced, and on the SOtb, when preparations were again made for . 
the lower fort, the assa’ilanls were allowed to take possession of it ' 
struggle. Meanwhile General Doveton had moved round with the p 
part of the heavy ordnance to the east face, from which side it seemed i 
upper fort could be most advantageously attacked. Tlie progress, impe 
many obstacles, was necessarilj' slow, but by the 7th of April the ‘ 
were so ruined that Jeswnnt Bow consented to an unconditional t 
The loss of the besiegers, aroounUng to 313 killed and wounded, was ^ 
than that of the garrison. 

According to ogreement, Aseetghur, of rvMch tlie Etitish nere t 
only to tempoiaty occopation, ™ to be testored to Scindia, bat nq ; 
pected discoveiy witbin the piece itself rendered tins unnecessary. . 
bnosm that B.ijee Row bad depodted valuable jewels in the fort T’ 
m,mdanl, on being ordered to produce tbero, declared that they Inn 

S 
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in 


returned. This not being believed, be engaged tosboTvBaj^ Rovr’s receipt 
It vas contained in a casket among other papers, one of Tvbicb Avas o sery 
ty an officer -wlio stood by to be in Scindia’s handwnting. On mentioning ofSoniLa-* 
tlie drcumstance the commandant betrayed so mncli confusion that i 
deemed proper to seize tbe casket, and examine its conteirts The paper rr 
ind attracted ohserantion proved to he a letter from Scin^a imtmc n„ 
commandant to obey whatever orders the Peishwa might give him, ^ , 

fcUvery of the fort to the English, \nieo charged rrith this tre.achery &ind,a 

and his minislera did not venhue to deny it Tliey only attempted a -m o 

apology by alleging that any mess-age sent to .Teswnnt Kow co m J , 

aideicd as words of course, since it was well known that that o cer 
®ly do what was pleasing to himselfr To give some colour to tte apo , 

Scindia even admitted that he liad invited Bajee Bow to <5wa or me 
^nse ho knew that it was impossible for him to come. In jus i ca 'on 
this double duplicity, he simply remarked how natural it was or a “ ° 

'■u friend struggling in the water and crying for help, to stretch out ‘he tand 
Md speak words of comfort, though aware that he coiUd give him no 
The penally inflicted by the governor-general was to pe^nnent 

lion of Asrergbur and its district: Scindia, who had feared a heavier pimish- 
*nent, was glad to escape so easily. , .v 

As miUtary operations terminated with the capture of Aseerg ' a.*” 

onuies returned to their usual cantonments in time.of peace, we ar 
pooilion to form an estimate of the results of-lho war. At fimt ^'Sh t^ 
patalions seemed far greater than the occasion reqmred Tlie oste ^ 

-03 to put down aSTmberot predatory hordes who though ‘»V 

their lens of thousands, were known to be mcap-ahle of thon-h the 

'omr.flgu, and never ventured to fight a pitched halUe. Bu though^tto 

rindarces were liy no means formidable in themselica cj 

supporters who would gl.adly have come to the rescue i ej lat 

Aauce or success Astt wi, three of the leading ilahralla 

into o,.u hostilities, and Scindia was hrin! Tf l"- 

exauiplo by the judicious measures winch lai Jlnliratta la J.««- 

-l.elmi„g force to W upon him. Tlie dan^ -c-' for 
coufedcracy would he formed and fJeSi maintained in 

supremacy. Tl.e aalataiy fe.ar inspiiml by tep aloof in 

acUon by the governor-general, ^ nostilities did 

orultT lo eon«ult its owni Kifety, and tlin lUtaiL 

nctiiAlly commence, to tncoiinter tlicm sepnia c>. 1 rY)U'’lit into tbe fieM 

The ,«w.rf,d an„i« which the "X I clna- cat tl.e 

wliilell.eyoieiaweil „lvil lo rulr-litutc for tliat of 

iKilicj* which it had tlmt we might increase 

non-interference. In the A-nm and Klh=l* 
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returned. Tliia not being believed, be engaged to show Bajee Rows receipt 
It was contained in a casket among other papers, one of which was o serve 

an officer who stood by to be in Scindias handwriting. Q men lo ^ (,fScmdi.i8 
the circumstance the commandant betrayed so much confusion that it was treacbery, 
deemed proper to seize the casket, and examine its contents The paper w c 
had attracted observation proved to he a letter from Scindia instruc mg 
commandant to obey -whatever orders the Peishwa might {p\e him, am ^ 
delivery of the fort to the English. When charged with tins treaclieiy cm a 

and his ministers did not venture to deny it. They only attemp e a ■ 

apology by alleging that any message sent to .Teswunt Kow could oa y e - 
ddered as words of course, since it w.as well known that that officer woiJd 
only do what was pleasing to l.imself To give some colour to this apolos . 

Scindia even admitted that he had invited Bajee Bow to 
'lecaiise ho knew that it was impossible for him to come. n jus i ca 
this double duplicity, he simply remarked how natural it -was or a ma „ 
friend struggling in the water and crying for help to stretch 
nnd speak words of comfort, though aware that lie could give im 
Tire penalty inflicted by the govemor-general was 
don of Aseerghiir and its district: Scindia, who had feared a he P 
"'ent, was glad to esc.apo so easily. r and tho n»nit."t 

As BiiUtary operations terminated with the capture of Ase „ . ^ u,,™ 

nnaies returned to their usual cantonments in tlme.cf peace, we 
position to form an estimate of the results of-the war. At firs “S ^ P ^ 
paralions seemed far greater than tlie occasion required The o 
"as to put down a number of predatory hordes, wlio thong i y ^ 

Ihoir lens of thousands, were known to be inc-apahle of “’■■'>'‘"8 “ 

campaign, and never ventured to Sght a pitched ‘ 

I’lndarees were by no means formidable m t],c least 

supporters wbo would gladly have come to the rescue i } ‘ Ijreak 

obance „rs„cccaa Aslt was, three of the leading Mahia.ta P^ ” “ 
ont into open hostilities, and Scindia was -"‘y <'"'7'' “I:,':':" ‘I;.- 
esainplo liy the judicions measures winch liai n a jlaliratla 

whelming force to hear npon him. ‘ ^lle^ new war fo. 

confudcracy would be fonnod, and make » n . p rw maintained! in 
supremacy. The salutara- lubrnru^owor to keep aloof in 

eclion by the govcnior-genenvl. jnducet • liostilitics did 

order to consnlt its own rafety, ant t ms ma c .j.-taiL 

actually connnence, to encounter them separa ^ prvndit into the field. 

The powerful anmcH which the K»'-emor-gencml hmn^ ^ 

while they ovcrawcHl l anlotitnte for that of 

tigorons Hioy which H had that we might incnce 

iiou.inlcrfercnctx In ibo ^*aln and sa I 
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A 0.1819. our o\vn security by leaving the native statci? to waste themselves in preying 
upon each other, wo had allowed a kind of general anarchy to prevail, and 
N«»snyr>r could not be aroused to a sense of tlie true position we were called to maintain 

tlie Hriti»li ^ * 

miintain- till wc bcgau to coiuit the cost, and found that in order to prevent the anamiy 
fill army III from spreading into our own territories, we were incurring ns much expense 
as Would suffice to supprc&s it nltogcthcr, and bring back tranquillity. For 
this purpose it wn.s necessary not merely to convince tlie states to which 've 
had refused protection that wc were now disposed to grant it, but to show by 
the actual forces which we mustered that wc were able and willing to make it 
good against all who might venture to call it in question. It was this which 
made the Rajpoot and other chiefs so eager to obtain our alliance, and induced 
them virtually to sacrifice tbeir independence for tbe sake of the secimty which 
they knew we could afford them From this period the British government 
was recogmzed as umpire in all disputes between sovereign native shites, and 
an appeal to its decision has been happily substituted for the former invariable 
appeal to the sword. 

BntiA In contemplating the vaslness of the change one cannot help wondering 
Jit the comparative facility with which it was accomplished. Nnnierous 
encounters took place, and tlie superiority of Britisli skill nnd courage was 
never more fully manifested; Imtno great tattles were fought, nnd yet how 
vast the revolution which has been effected! Scindia so hnmhled that he dared 
not take a single step in favour of tliose to whom it was notorious that he liad 
pledged his support; Holkar, wife was at one time so formidahle as, single- 
handed, to defy the whole British power, left in possession of little more than 
half his original territoiies, and these so intersected and dismembered as to he 
incapable of acting together for any common purpose; one Eajah of-Nagpoor, 
after forfeiting a larp portion of his territories, deposed, and unable to find an 
asylum without fleeing to one of the extremities of Indi.a, and anotlier pl.iccd 
m the miMiiud solely by British influence; and last of all, the very' n.ame of 
Peiahwa, the acknowledged bead of the Mahratta confederacy, abolished, and 
the last mdmdual who bore It exiled to Bengal, to live nnder. British autho- 
rity, and subsist as a pensioner on British bounty, while his extensive, tciri- 
tme, have been annexed to the British domimens, either absolutely or to 
eflect. In various quartern, too, while important accessions of territoiy have 
aconired"' n ““ respects as v.alu.able as territory has been 

oiflv the I l” ■''' extended over all Rajpoolana, including not 

ttarim r bn the extensive 

She rf IT "a Bikaneer, together 

r 1 oTr S’" ®roki, B.,nswar.; I" 

pSoZo S P“ran.o.„t and used only fer 

p El 0 bj t^, Lm been further secured by the cession of 


Chap. ly.] EXTENSION OF COirPANITS TEIIRITORIES. 

tie centrill pro\-ince of Ajmeer, formerly lidd in bondage by a nominal depend- 
ant of Scindia. In Bundelcund the reduction of refractory zemindars lias 
pat an end to the lawless exactions by whieli the cultlvatOra were oppressed 
and the whole countiy kept in constant alarm; and while the Nabob of 
Blopaul has been rewarded for his fidelity to his engagements by considerable 
accessions of territory, and relief from indefinite Maliratta claims which were 
continually threatening his independence, the neighbouring chief of Saugur, 
for refusing to fulfil his engagements, has paid the penalty, and seen his tern- 
toiy finally merged ia that of the Cdtopauy. 

It is of importance to remember that the extensive acquisitions of territory 
made during, and in consequence of the war, W'ere not originally contemp a e 
Tlie suppression of the predatoiy system, as it was the ostensible, was dso the 
real object for which the Marquis of Hastings brought the armies into the held, 
and hence all the districts from which the Hndarees were expelled, mstea^i ot 
tcing reUined as lasTful conquests, were at once restored to the states fioiu 
which they had been dissevered. The same coarse would have been followed 
to the end, and the wai-, however much it might have added to British mflu- 
ence, 'would have terminated without increasing the extent of Bntish tern oiy. 
The Mahrattas brought their fate upon themselves by their open hostilities or 
secret treachery; and the British, after being foieed into such struggles as c 
place at Poonah, the Seotabaldee HiUs, and Mahidpoor, had ““ 

to provide against their recurrence by deposing or curtailing le erri 
the chief, who, while professing friendship, had thus treacherously assailed 
them. Though it cannot be supposed that the Immibations thus 
did not leave rankling feelings behind them, it has k"" 

that both Scindia and Holkar, by exchanging a condition bordermg J 

for one ot comparative tranqiSllity. gained more in revenue t*-”" 

intcmtoiy. Sir John Italcolm, contmstmg Central Idd*”- ' ,l.j 

say,:-‘'Lvlut Bow Scindia has already derived a double benefit fmm toe 

change in the reduction of his army, and the mcrease of Ins 

caving in actual expenditure, f.om reduction alone, eanno be Iney 

lacs of rupee., per annum ; and it m cUfflcidl to ca cu ,|e i 

and tranquillity gained by the extinction of men like . p ^ 

Jcswiint Row Bhno, and other leaders who coinmam o 

army which were at once the most n«less and ex.wnsivc^ "c less 

not one district belonging to Scindia m Central India i • 

in a disturbed sfiite; T„ 1821 there existed not '“"'X '! Jit; b-int i. 

The progrex, of impmvement in hi, temlones ' ' e ■ India, wo iii-ay 

general” ..On the whole of Srindia'a •a'"*?" to: 1 deduction o'f 

saMy compute a rise of about ... lyr jomiiiioii, ho sl«:ak-, in still 

lemtheexiwnscsof lUcoUeotio^^^^ M ^ ^ ,„..,„,i„,„ in 

more Hattorin" terms:— "HTt: -u 
Vt.L. HI. 


British 

asc«iid«DC7 

tsUblishetL 


oftomtOST 
D0t cngin 
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Iniliiect 
adfiintagos 
taouied to 
Uolkar b; 
BntiEti 
int«rfereQce 
in Central 
India 


Stale n( 
afTain li 
Cutch 


Malwali and Nemaur were in 1817, 441,679 rupees (£44,167) ; in 1819-20 tliey 
were 1,696,183 rupees (£169,618). The expenses of collection were four years 
ago from 35 to 40 per cent.; they do not now exceed 15 per cent.; there being 
in fact hardly any aehundy or revenue corps kept up. The proximity of the 
British troops, with the knowledge of the support and protection which that 
govemment affords to the Holkar tel’ritories, has hitherto continued to preserve 
them in tranquillity.’* In order to give a more complete idea of what he calls 
“the rapid resuscitation of Uiis state,” Sir John Malcolm has inserted in the 
appendix to his Gentval India, a table, showing that, of 3701 government 
Plages belonging to Holkar, “theie were in 1817 only 2038 inhabited; 1663 
were deserted, or, as the natives emphatically tenn it, without lamp. In 1818, 
269 villages were restoi-ed; in 1819, 343 ; and in 1820, 508, leaving only 543 
deserted; and there can be no doubt that rvithin three yeara, these will b(5 
re-populated.” The progress of improvement was 
equally satisfactory in other quarters. The Puar 
states of Dliar and Dewas.s, which were nearl}’’ depo- 
pulated, had commenced a • cai*eer of prosperity J 
Bhopaul, which in 1817 struggled for existence, was 
“in a state of rapid imjjrovemeut;” the petty Ihvj* 
pool states had expeiienced “as great an improve- 
ment as any in Central India;” and this description 
applied, “with a little ditference, to all the Rajpoot 
principalities east and west of the Chumbul.'* Some 
miscellaneous transactions for wliich no place in tlic 
narrative has yet been found may now be mentioned. 

Row Bai-maljee, the Rajah of Cutch. with whom, 
it will be remembered* the British government had 
concluded a treaty, had surrounded himself with dis- 
r.TO m“ solute companions, and indulged to such an extent 

, , , intemperate Imbits as to affect his intcUect. His 

w lo e conduct was tliat of a cniel and capricious tjTaiit The young prince 
LakhpaU or Ladlmba, who had competed witli lum for tlie sovereignty, was 
barbarously murdered by his orders; and Ladhuba’s widow, nlio had been 
ea present ami aaer%vards gave birth to a eon, would l.ave shared her 
i-n ' , ' tl.ro«.n it. .lucid around 

cln 1 i ‘T ‘ “ ™P»’uiUc tl,nt friendly «l«lioM 

lion, I l,c I nti, . tlui, foreunmcl reinforced Ihcir station nt Anjur rntl. 

Z el l '' Burmaljec. nnir „f™ia l„ rf.k the encounter, 

nn ed 1 , 1 , nrm, f 3 i„„ „„d one 

Z,Zt nir'” T, V''' P>»‘«di«n Tl.i, infringement of tl.e treutv 




Cattlv.] STATE OF CUTOU. 

comimed iritli tie little success -iviich had attended iis operations, compelled a.ti isn 
Wm to a hasty retreat The detachment then advanced upon Bliooj on the 
2tti ot lla'reh, 1819, and after repulsing lai^ masses of horse and foot by m„i. , 
'thici they u-ere chaiged, carried the fort by suriirise. As it completely com- 
maaded the toavn, Barmaljee saw the fruitlessness of further lesistance, an 
"tendered at discretion. By concert with the Jhareja chiefs he was deposed, 

Md the government was administered, in the name of Ids infant son Bow 
I hy a native regency, under the direction of the resident and the guar- 

mlee of the British goveiiimenl. In the treaty concluded at this time clauses 
[ 'rere inserted against the practice of female mfantlcide, which prevailed to a 
>'»mble extent among the Jharejaa It is not unworthy of notice that Culch, 
shortly alter these politic,ai commotions, suffered dreadfully frem an eart itju. 



An enormous mound of earth and sand many miles in extent vas healed up, _ 
“ad at the same time an adjacent tract of country sunk down and was - 

aierged. At Bhooj 7000 houses were thioivn down, and 1 14 persons 

“oog the ruins At Anjar about 3000 houses were threw., donm or ren 
unmhahilahle, .and the fort became a pUe of rmna Mniij 0 , 

"holly or partially destroyed. The veloanic agency, though ^ 

ia Cutcl,. w.„ nut confined to it, and simultaneous shocks were felt 1 

otlier parti? of India. , ♦,! 4i,es Amrprs of « 

The imlitical arrangements in Catch gave gte.at umhmge j 

Seiade They had long U-cn beat on the coaqaest of it. and ^ 

Bad their designs anticipated The fecliags of eamdy tojm 
inent Ums engondercil were jiggjavntctl l»y oU>cr ci e,t},pr marauding 

of Gujorat and Cutch Imd been pillaged by tbe Kbosa<i an mva-’e” 

tribes on Ibo bonlcrs of the desert of Seinde. In onler to sopp ' l^vlv of 

tbc co-opcralion of ibc Ameers bad been requested, and t ie\ lat i 
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^ troops to act with a British detachment sent against the plunderers under 
Colonel Bai-day, from Pulanpoor, near tlie northern con6nes of Gujerat, The 
j Scmdian auxiliaries, so far from aiding in the expulsion of the Khosas, aUoired 
. them to encamp without molestation in their vicinity, and when Colonel Bar- 
clay attacked the maraudera and dispersed them, complained as if they themselves 
had hpfiTI flift nli'.o/vf ref AT t c /t. - • 


V i/uciil, tuiupiuxueu it's 11 tllCJr iiin.m'jv. • — 

had been tlie direct object of attadc. New ground of offence was given when 
the British troops, in pursuing the fugitives, crossed the Scinde frontier. Tiie 
Ameers, without deigning to ask for explanation, or attempting an amicable 


' — & — “o cApuiuabiou, or avreiuptiiig 

arrangement, at once took redress into their own hands by invading Cutch 
wutli a body of troops, which advancing within fifty miles of Bhooj, took the 
town of Loona, and laid waste the adjacent country On tlie advance of a 
British' detachment they retired, hot the Bombay government refused to over- 
look the aggression, and threatened to retaliate by sending a division into 
Scmde. The Ameers, not yet prepared for Iwstilities, disowned the proc'eedings 
of their troops, and sent apologies botli to Bombay and Bhooj The governor- , 
general was not at this time disposed to risk- a new war wMeli did not seem to 
him to prora'ise any profitable result; and therefore, accepting the disavowal as a 
Bufiieient apology, he authorised tlie conolnsion of a treaty, which simply stipu- 
lated that the Ameers sliould procure the liberation of tlie prisoners and restrain 
the Kliosas and other maraudeis from making inroads on tlie Britisli or tlieir 
alUes The reasons wliicii induced tlie supreme government to adopt lliis 
paoifie coinse were put on record, and are anfficiently curious to justify a quota- 
tion; "Few tilings would be more impolitic tliaii a war witli Scinde, ns its suc- 
cessful prosecution would not only be unprofitable but an evil Tlie country 
was not worth possessing, and its occupation would involve us in all tbe 
intrigues and wars, and incalculable cmbanassments of tlie countries beyond the 
ndiia Hostilities miglit become imavoidable iiereailer, but it was wise to 
defer tlieir occurrence ns long as possible-*’ 

Tbe state of affairs in tbe neigbbouriiig teriitoi-ies of aiijerat lias alre-idy 
ecu par y explained- Tlie imbecUe Guicownr, Anand Bow, retained po-s-es- 
lon o tlie miismid, wliilo tbe government was administered by bis brollicn 
t iiltel. Sing, ,11 concert with the British resident. On Futlch Sing’s dcnlli. in 

' , ' 7 -"’’“ '»<>«■“■. uf Hie age of ninclecri, took liis place, and 

Mitl, this exception, the arrangement continued as before' An important 
cliaugo. however, took place when Anand Bow died in ISIP. By tliis event 

and'Trmri' T° “f “T''' '™''' f-'SU ""T "f 

cTulu f 1 «'«t rineo be bad considerial fit to 

rend wt t W govcmineii a, regent m bl, predecessor, l.e must surclv be eapable 

1 , r. Tl" ' “'<■ "Kbt or .overeignty was ligaily vested ia 

i wj’r for tlie conlol of the 

niltliom, nere aclnoulclgcl. .1 was rorcscen 11, „l ,|,e „f 
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it ™ld endanger both British interests apd the prosperity of flie country, and 
Mr. Elphinstone, now become governor of Bombay, judged it neceCTiy o 
repair to Baroda for. the purpose of placing the future intercourse of the two 
btates on a proper basis. The deposition 
of the Peisbwa had conferred many im- 
portant advantages on the Guicowar. It 
had relieved Mm from large pecuniary 
claims, and procured for Mm important 
territorial acquisitions ; and therefore, as 
the British government had undertaken 
the entire defence of the conntr}’, it was 
considered fair that the quantity of terri- 
tory ceded for subsidy should be consider- 
ably increased. Stillj however, it was 
supposed that the revenues bad been 
brought into such a prosperous state as to 
be well able to bear the additional burden. 

Great was Mr. Elphinstone’s astonishment 





to learn that the finances were in a state „n,^5Rcliarced: 

of cmhamssmcnt Above £1,000,000 *‘^''"8 “ / ' the troops 


«.o ^pe'ndlum'of ;h7t;o-laet y«re had exceeded the receipte; the troop. 


wore largely in7rrUm' 7ud tl Stari^ " 


K«wu- 

nnpBonl 

with th« 
Qnleuww 


were largely in arrears; ana toe xriouwui'w, j TT,afipr these 

more from oppreaaive exactions were -'-“'"■t'Tual admLu^ 

< circumstances the idea of iibaodomng all discharge of tlm 

ttou wa, ueceaearUy ahaudoned, and after prpmdmg rccurity 

debt by means of loans raised at a reduc „n-an.'cment was 

of assignments of revenue and a British gnata . = exclusive 

made to tl.e following eireeb-Tlie British government should hni 1 
management of fon^gi. alfairs, and the Gnicowmr, so ong asjm Mhlk 
engagements svhich tile, British had guarantee! , s lOU , , , .ongult witii 

atrai;, s„V,3eet, however, to the following ,! Ind ri^t The rcsi- 


nnHirs, RuVijpct, however, to the lollowin^ I r tint the 'resi- 

the British government in the nP.»" 'eeconnt, 1» 

dent should have free access at alt n 


apprised of all , imposed i„enrre.l 


and be comuUcd before nny nn”cxpedition imdcrtakcii Tii r.r-Mi* 


Before leaving Gujerat fome notice w north-wc-iU'i 

1S-.0 against the piratical tribes which eonrinned to , 

c<vi.st of the jioninsuK Tompteil by the insumttion. fiiirpri-efl 

the Mal.nitm nar, the Wagars of Okaman. . („ npl.>se tlielii, made 

llwaiaka and B.'yt, and meeting with no ni eqna n > andi.pnte.1 IH.S..S 

•ihcnwlv,, madeis of the whule district Tliey ± 

sum of it for seveml nmnths when the llnnonrahlo tolond -Slanh , . 
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TTaoau.— rrcD lL!rs PwtaB’i Wajubrinjiln 


been sent by sea at the liead of an expedition, consisting of his majesty's Cotli 
regiment, two battalions of Bombay infantry with details of artillery, and the 
1st regiment of native cavalry, arrived oil' Dwaraka The troops were landed 
on the 2Cth of Novcniher, nml 
Jifter a sliort bomhardmeiit carried 
the town by escalade. The garri- 
son. composed chiefly of Ambsand 
natives of Scinde, retired into the 
great temple, whose solid and 
lofty -walla seemed to defy all 

ordinaiy means of attack. Anen- 

trance was however effected from 
the roof of an adjoining liouse, 
and of 500 men -who had taken 
.refuge within the temple and been 
driven out, not more than 100 
escaped This signal chastisement 
so intimidated the chiefs, who Lad 

taken up strong positions within . _ . 

capiwS' e'w, ■“ The garrison of Beyt dso 

capitulated and the msnrreotien was completely suppressed 

“tie B befwee^rLoh of Oude and 

Lord Mmto after be” bis court during the administration of 

arrival of his successor ° recommenced shortly after U.e . 

-irthe ul r“t , administration of the 

before any steps had bien tdien 

an event took place wlich iZ!!: , ’^■‘b bis decision Meantime 

nabob, Sadut AU, whose nibn" ml ' "“i^ble adjustment. The 

My. 18H, Ieavi;rri„ f T. i '“<=■1 «■» Illh of 

succeeded by his ddest .on“5^“^La mZ°[ f ^e was 

hoTvmuch he wasitiflnl.^ssri 4 -iV • .w. Gh.azee-u-dm Hyder, who. aware 
the succession, showed bis graSnde '"“b whiob be obtiined 

.Snisters, and eonsenting ™ «‘e choice of bis 

vain upon las father TIjU a-,r r ^ reforms which had been urged in 
Some of the rcident's ^ 

were ver,- unpopular, and U.e nalmb'uZnZT'^™™ rrejudices, 
acted move wisely jf inst^d of u-**' ‘tliat he would have 

■SVMIe under this impnaaion, be ,»,id „ ‘“ken Ids oivh way, 

Cawnpore to be near the scene of action duriL^il N 

bepoiilcse war, and shortly 
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afterwards returned ^vith him to Lucknow. On this occasion the young ad ism. 
nabob ofrered a crorc of rupees (£1,000,000 sterling) as a free gill to the 
Company. It was accepted as a loan, and registered as a public debt, bearing 
interest at the government current rate of G per cent. 

At the time when the nabob oflered his present, he delivered a paper which, 
while professing personal regard for the resident, indicated a desire to be less 
subject to his contioL- The governor-general having learned priv’afely that the 
nabob’s feelings on this subject were much stronger than lie had ventured to 
expre^, took a questionable, and certainly a very undignified method of 
arriving at the tnitb, by not only holding personal conferences with the nabob, 
but allovnng members both of liis civil and military staff to hold them also, 
and then listening to the tales which thej' brought him. Little* reliance could hs com- 
be placed on information thus obtained, more especially as the nabob never 
seemed to be of one mind, making complaints one daj', and retracting them the 
uext ; but the governor-general satisfied himself that the nabob was not treated 
with all the deference which, according to bis lordship’s notions, was due to 
^al state. He therefore instructed the resident to treat tlie nabob on all 
public occasions as an independent prince; to be strict in the observance of all 
'iStablUhed ceremonials; and to confine advice or remonstrance upon any mis- 
management in the nabob’s administration to such occasions ns might endanger 
British interests. Not long after receiving these instroctions, the resident was 
desired to apply to the nabob for a second crore of rupees. They were obtained, 

^ud fumislied anotliet seasonable supply for the Nep.aulese war. It would 
seem however that the nabob parted with the money more by constraint than 
willingly, and felt more than ever dissatisfied with the resident as the instru- 
meut employed in exacting it He displayed his resentment by becoming 
more hostile than ever to all kinds of reform, and removing from his counsels 
the persons known to hav'o the resident’s sirpport ^lajor Riillie, attributing 
these proceedings of the nabob not so much to caprice or personal resentment 
as to factions intrigues enconraged by the course which the governor-general had 
pursued with regard to him, forwarded in September, 1815, n letter date<l five 
months before, in which he gave free utterance to his feelings. The governor- c^remw- 
general in replying did not hesitate to express his opinion that the resident bad optofon jn 
displayed a grasping and domineering spirit, vrliich justified tl»e jealousy and 
resentment of both the late and the present nabob. In consequence of this 
rapture, the governor-general in council removed Slajor Baillie, and thus freed 
tlie nabob from all control in his internal administration This change was fol- 
lowed by great oordmlitj* between the twt> go^ieniments, and to the satzslbction 
of Wth the loan of the second crorc of rupees was discharged in Slay, 1810, by 
a treaty which commuted it for a tract of territoiy which belonged to the 
British government, and \va.<5 sit*n.ilcd to the north-west of Oude, on the frontiers 
of Nepaul The governor-general, satisfied that the afliurs of the counlrj' had 
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^ improTed since the irritating interference with tlie internal administration had 
ceased, ventured to recommend another change, avith the view of giving Onda 
still more the character of an independent sovereignty. 

The Nahohs of Oude had hitherto been satisfied with the title of Nabob 
ho Vizier, intimating that ^ey were the hereditary viziers or prime ministers of the 
Great Mogul They were accordingly regarded not as the equals, but as the ser- 
vants of the King of Delhi So mucK was this distinction regarded in practice, 
that the governor-pneral, during a second visit to Lucknow, was witness to an 
act of humiliation imposed by it Two brothers of the ICng of Delhi were living' 
Uiere on pensions furnished partly by the Company and partly by the nabob 
Notwithstanding this suboi-dinate position, etiquette gave them such decided 
precedence, that when tlie nabob met them in the streets of his own capital, his 
elephant was made to kneel in token of homage. Tlie thing seemed to the 
goveraoi-geueral so iucongnious, that he suggested to tho nabob the propriety 
o riddmg hunself of all such forms of servility. He had advised him on his 
accession to dispense svith application to Delhi for conflrmation or investiture, 
and be now advised him to assume a title which would declare him to be no 
longer the serv.ant, but the equal of the Mogul. The only restrietion was, that 
c ange of title should make no change in the nabob's relations with the British 
govemnient. The governor-general seems to have been apprehensive that the 
rone of Delhi might be occupied by a prince hostile to British union, and ho 
I? °''® good policy to convert the two heads of the llahometans in 

f\a^^ ^*1 *i , 80 'ereigna xjjc nabob, whose pndo and ambition were tbtw 
altered, hastened to act on the govemo'r-generaVs suggestion, and in 1819, to 
le extreme indignation of tlio court of DelJii, dnd ,lhe dissatisfaction of 
a lome aus generally, issued a proclamation declaring his future designation 
to be Abu Muzuffay, dfoir-ud-din, SI.A-i-Zaman, Ghazi-ud-dm. Hyder Shah. ■ 
ad,hah.-i-Auadh. " the Victorious-the Dpi, older of the Faith-tlie King of 
.. the ABn_Ghazi-ud-di„. Hyder Shah-King of Oude.” Tl.o soundness of the 
EOS emor-geno.nl sjudgmout in tl.is matter has been questioned; but tlie subject 
alrea U r’l® "" -'>!sn»ssioa which it provoked, and has 

conditio/^ once belonged to It.' In regard to tlic 

»"b' further to add, that it scarcely justlllcl 
tc "ccl r T dre'w of the I.appv cons.,- 

Zp, were T -"-"lulled intem.sl man.age.ncnt British 

remi.,da« 

dctaclm,cut.li,mantled„Imve‘;;venl> "'“nn. " Enl.sb 

cmmt. nan„.J by tl.e z.-,„iml„r» „/| Bands of armed robbers. 

j«n«b-s.„„dnet nufrcqne„,r,L"; ,,r;'”T ? ‘'"• 

Mitbin Ibe Brilirb tcrrilnrv.’ ’ frontier b, carry on tlirir deprclat.ons 
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ttonal nrlieeeaod hei^alao C*' 

aiidaWcelWlU'utr.ticiaon meet of thm-toM found 

Jo soother JIditiPS. Ji>J»ran*,l» eneh jer Jos,l SoLjdotli, 
<«.; !«■«»«, i Vela, 7 a; DaMri, 1 Sol , fit. m 


STANDARD EELIGIODS STORKS. 


_ BAXTER’S SELECT PRACTICAL 

WOBKs. laaloduig hut Tnaitlaoe on Ctenrervon. The Dtrfne 
Ufe, IHing Thought^ an.t biunta' ETSrUtting itett, au.l a 
toon of the Author. latSXo*., anitor tuyal tro, fi.t. each. 

BAXTER’S SAINTS’ EYERLAST- 

IXn liESTj The Ihrlne late, and I>T)rg Tl.onshte: al»\ a 
Shll to ibeUnoouTerteil, and Xow or herer. 21 Xoa., wi.e»- 
rojal Sto, <W. each ; doth, iu 80. 

FAMILY -WORSHIP: A Series of 

^yen. vith Doctrinal an.1 rnrtical Remarka on raanuea of 
okCTd ficnptnre, h'r eeery Jlomlns and ETeiiing UHinigSnut the 
iMr. by tlnij tiundml an.l l.ightr Clersyinea of tho beintiah 
Ctiuixh. ^ ithTVeaty.ono highly &iUi1icd£iigTB«ing«. wrarti, 
atiper rv.al «ro, la each; doth, £1. U. 

il'GAVIN'S PROTESTANT: A 

Eeri^ of E«.^T» on riio Chr»llai,HT of the X«« Teetareent, and 
oftoWhoa'^eaS’’ JI«.lnunBTu,clotli,ll»4 

DWIGHT'S SYSTEM of THEO- 

In aSerfesof SenboBt. 

THEOPNEDSTLl; Tlio Bible. Us 

rwine Origlo ^ liil.r, loeplmlioo. dnliico.! from Interml 

PSALMS of DAYIR: ScotUsli Mct- 

rwrU \M»lon To bind with lamUy IUM«. taslmts pixac 
imj.rUl 4W. 2» mL; aapwr royal tto, njjol *to, Sat C«bt 
tui, 2 *,; I'oai. 01 . . < ^ ^ ' 


CONTEMPLATIONS on the HIS- 

TOmc.lt. F.tSSAOES ef tie OLD and .h'lnr TB.^.lJlE.hT 
By the fticbt n«*. Joakra lUU, U D. Xunni-on* FUlca. In 
ljnut8,l<.eaci. ‘b 

PROFESSION AND PRACTICE; 

Or Thoechto on Oio Xow Stoto of Vital Itellrion among Pro- 
fcMiugChriatian*, By 0 21*CrUA.tr CMi. Ir ftt 

' An EXPOSITION of tbe CONFES- 

SION of FAirn of the tYI^TMLXSTCtt ASSEMBLY of 

ritlSrS. By HoBUST Sliaa-, D U . "hitburti. Ugbth &h 

tion. CIoUi, A Gd; * 

. SCOTS WORTHIES; their Lives 


THE CHRISTIAN'S DAILY COM- 

r.tXIOXt A Senee ef 3W.toU^ end Short J’rtrUml Cow 


WATSON’S BODY of PRACTIOaIL 

DinXlTT. la a Feriei of fertmaia on the Slwrter Catoiton «d 

thaTaOUeatir AaWTaUy, with balertb'caion* cat tarUma Sol- 
^eabt. The wh.^ Ife».‘ *' w**' 


KHwr-nTal »- 


WILLISON’S PRACTICAL WORKS 

(nth an »ha»» *ai hu Ufa an.1 Tlm.’e. I’y Ihe nar. Ur llrTtl- 


GLASGO\Y, EDINBirRGir, AND LONDON. 


BLACKIE AND SON’S PDBUCATIONS: 


HISTORY^ Bl'O/GRAPnY, &o. 


■ MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON BONA-. 

PARTE Py JI DE PorBPlFVsr. J.'uniM'oTU IIL-tAricnl mkI 

Pwrttait USisateitioM !SSj>AiVsli *sKti •, ct i voU., tt, Ot. * 

CABINET HISTOR'S; q£ ENGLAND’, . 

' Civil, Military, ami Ec-closlaitital, trem tUa erf •Xolnn. 

Casnr till tba year ISIS. IS TaU.,J>gunil in dathi -t), O*. 

SMITH’S CANADA: Past, Piiesent, 

anA FtiTcr-E PeinS ntawticai. Oecsm-Jae-il. Gtolugfeal, 
and Futbtiml Acaoimt ef Canada \V at. AlsiXjaDdotlierllhi** 
tntioba. 2 \ola , royal Sra, cloth, SUa. > 

AIRMAN’S HISTORY of SCOT- 

TJfND, from tins EnrUt»i Period to Oio lircwntTirap A Ka« 
ICditlon itli Kiivett IttriiTnATioas oumpriaiitK rOTtrelta, 
t lewa, uiil IIuitarlcalDaigiia. Id SJ I'arU, ll. each. 

THE ISRAEL of the ALPS. ,A Com- 

T lete THatorj trf the Tnnd<isB trf Piedrncmt nod tbetr Gfdonlea 
*TepaTed In groat p.srt fron) unpuhllrlii.'l IVaDunenU By 
ALFjtia itpsTON. J> P llluiitrat»l lijr a fcenc* cf buel ItDjrax- 
Inga. ■ In )oW»t», ta- each*, ora Vula St elolh, I^. ’ 

THE WORKS of FLAVIUS JOSE- 

mVS.* With Sl-spe anil other lUnitratloof. iMsiy jro, C’l 
Peru, Ii. osch : or 4 Vol« ■ eUth. J4a. • 


NOTES of'a OLEKICAL EDE- 

T/UrCir.awntMiieflyintliaUourLi'D -Uilha Eer 
IfttUa’UA, p.l) llliuttaUil 1>> an Aucuralo Jlapof ‘J'* !*' ,5 
Oonntiy, and bytarionsPularsoJ bkitOi 
J&UrldnaJIoisJjtTUanJof l>articuJfU’VXcum'JUa- Clo!U,i* 

.THE TEN YEARS' CONFLICT; 

IWtiu: Ura Ilithsry of tlielliarojitumof the Church ofbcotlanpJ. 
UytUo Kjt. IhiBcftT JliLiiixjUf. 1)D. Ill^tratal ‘H* 
tisuUon bteel and IWjiia on liowt, 25 r<0B., ' 

VoU chsUs.IO. Tlie IJVtary fcVtltwiv.elttpuitly ptlDtamwtS® 
type, 2T(d^ demy Sro, cloth, At, It. V 

BOLLIN’S •ANCIENT HISTOEY; 

With Patonelvo .Votes. Oeegraphical. Toj-cSrarhical. 
MMlCTStk&L.M«IaUr4<rftlMAutUM. UyJiMEsPEi^ .>ura 
croua lllBatritKics. In 24 Paru, Jiiwljnin Sto. !»• 

EOLLIN'S ARTS .-md SCIENCES of 

l1ieAVClr.VTS. Witli>'0lO9 by JAJits 
Volunsa ta Ancient Ilutotyl. In IQ rarts. It. each. 

BIOGEAPHICALDICTIONART of 
EMLVEXT bCOTSMFX In Totir Volniue^ h'e>r 
tVtilia bnpplriDenlJiI Veloiua, continuing th*I>'0|jr*! 
rrvaenvTline. »ythsl’jn.T«0(l.Tno»i'<‘N. w '«»fli* 

ao-l 6 Eiigmr«I Titles , In id Parte, medium «r<*/ U. ««“• 
or Oleuious, cloth gilt, ft. Cil tacit. • . 


WORKS ON AtJRICULTURE. 


CYCLOPEDIA of AGRICULTURE 

Pnetlcal and b«lentifl« Dr epoaiAi e< Piny «>( the must 
Tmlaent Parmen, Land .VgeoU, aod Kiantiite Men ol t&e day. 
Kdited'by Jonr C Monroe With ahose-ttOO lUnstmlee 
Ii2unaoo1Vo<slt>tdStOLl la 28 Parte, a<, till each, or2tar'e 
Vela., raiwr royal Sea, cloth, £3, ISi, 

•new”faem:be’s almanac. 

E.lil«d try Jon-f C JlDimj-e, Editor »r the JsrK^tml Cnrttt, 
Crrtoj«<i<Aa/A!jr>cutt«r<, te.^ PaUiahedytjaly Prlnli. 

OUR FARM CROPS; Reing a ponu-' 

ItT Boientiflo Pi»rrl|itlua of tbs CuItlTaUnn, Cheniii-try, Itw- 
evne and llamedioi, *a, of oiir diBi-rvnt Cnt**. •»"rkc«J no to 
till) lilgti lannliig or the i>R>eni ilaT. Py ttiuni'i. 

I IVS-h . Pnifiienir of AyrtciJmn In tlio Enleeislly cf kbn- 
liiiryh, Meintno' of Connell of ilia Royal Agrieiduiral Sfca-lety 
riiKland. *0., fta. lUnstratod wilJi rngraeingsoii Wuiil. In 
aVola, iTawnJeo, cloth, 13» • or 13 I’ute. la each. 


THE GARDENER’S ASSISTANT 

iwtical anil fMentUla A Colile to tlis Formattan ami UaniiM 

mmt of tba^KlUlwni, f'ruH, and yViwar t.i«ol«n, and (be CUIU- 

IJT I.ohDit Tiiinin-ii.lfiirtlvalltiral-iocUt? •Cantea (.hMirktr. 

lUiMlr»u.l by tnimaroin UisnrlB|,-« aiul earefully CUound 
ruto. to 11 1’arti, Ite. Cif. e*di. oe ctnUi, £1, tt,. cd. . 


HOW to C n 0 OSE a G 00(1 I LK COW. 


FARM INSECTS. Being tbeNftt^ 

lUrtaiyand'EetPnomT tf IhelawAa injurtointn",'* 

In Great Untalu atiiOreliuid, and alto tbceewbisU liiw*j|^, 
and CranartM, wlCi eoggortioiit fur their dcatnicllim. 

CCinivFJ^S .*!) mwnitedwilu»»nehMal»in^^ 

Main and Culcnirixl. In 8 I’arta, anper fejai See » «'“ , 
fdaln pUtas. and S'. (VI. nilniircdplaue, orelutb, 11, it'* 
-WaaMUMM ln« l(iai>ei|e<« n>. tancu tel*,* «!»» *»* 


a»a?sa»*rbw,>«T>,» •rm'lten,,, hi ant parOeoWr ’ 

FARMER’S GDIDE. A TraiUso w 

the picanaca of Iloraoa an-l Black CatUn, Vlth 
the MaratsmenVof liraMiinj MaT«an<l(3oira. llylAVia , .j, 
Vetaniuuy burseon. BaTaoUi Bditiwj. ioulaeap t’®' *' 
SfcCd. 

AGRTCTOTDRISrS CALCULATOR 

A fn-nea of Fortyflva Tahl« tor Land-'Iou«irins. 

Mannrra*. Pinntuis. V-tlRh*. rf lUy and Ci,tvl4 t'< ™ 

ment, llaiblltig, to. IT ho*., toolatap 8 to, in.', each; U’U'id, ' 

THE HAY tirnl CATTLE MEA- 

BURKIt. ASvriea of Tahla. tor Comrutm* the tlVT,t>l 
aiark..,^ » y Mwianranirnl, -VJ-J. 


DITCHING nod DRAINING; A 

>t*al tit Talilra tiw CeniimtlnstV'.nk diw* i-idteJ to <•** 

Coeltnotora asd liinptciyi .... 






AGRlCUIaTTJRIST'S 'ASSISTANT: 

erf IMneii W. R„|«, po | Tal.bn 

Mofall*ti(»^l la.WnonUu,*,,., ihaManAgnoenl U 

Pn^ony. jw y ai» » aracr I An> bOTTrj.w aj.iJ Acrfe'*"'*'*' 

LugUmr. Idatoa and CuU Fu Wp s*a, cJi.th. S' «'■' 


OLASGOIV, EDINBTUlOir.. AND 



